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of l}i<‘ Institiitf <)1 (’Ivil Mn^inrcTs ; >vith an Alistiarf oi the 
DiscussiiHi u]nm the Pa]U'r. London. lS5l1. 

4. F reservation if JJfe from Fire. Eigjitcenth Annual Report 
of the Soeii'ty. lSr)4. 

T). On the J)fe(tns cf Renderiny hiryr Supplies of JVafer available 
in Cases if Firc^ and on the Applieaiion if jManual I*iurcr tty 
the IVorhiny of Fire- Hnyincs. JB' James Braidwood. Ab- 
stract f>l the* Paper and Hiscussion u])on it. Second lulition. 

^1. Jfr. Ihiddelcjf s Rejuats on J.,ondon Fires^ In the ^Mechanic's 
]\[a*razine. 

7. Paper in the Statisfieal Jourttal (^‘ol. i., ISol) on the Fires of 
J.ondan. By J^, W . Rawson, I'.scj. 

A MOAH tlic more* salient features of tlic 31etropoIis which 
instantly strike lh<‘ attention of tlie strangcT are the 
stations of the Fire' Briuade. Whenever he hajipens to juiss 
ihtMii, her liiids the sentinel on duty, he sees tlie ‘red artillery ' of 
the force ; and the* polished axle, the frleaming^ branch, and tlie 
shining chain, t<‘stifv to the beautiful condition of the instrmnent, 
ready for active service at a nionuml's notice. Ensconced in the 
shadow of the station, the liveric*d watc’hiiuui look like hunters 
waitinu: lor thc'ir prey — nor clocks the' hunter move c|uicker to 
his cjiiarrv at the rustic? of a lc‘af, than tiu* Eirenien dash for the 
lirst ruddy <;h)w in the' sky. No soonc'r c-oiiies the alarm than 
one sees with a shudder tlu^ rush of one of these eiTjfines 
throuj^h tlie crowdc*d strec‘ts — the tc’arina;- horses coverc'd with 
foam — the heavy vidiiele swervinji^ from side to side, and the black 
Ju‘lmc‘tc'd attemlants. suayinjr to and fro. The wonder is that 
horses or men evc'r u'et safely to their destination : the wonder is 
still p:reater that no one is ridden over in their furious drive. 
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Arrived at the place of action, the hunter's spirit which ani- 
mates the fireman and makes him attack an element as detcr- 
mine^j as he would a wild beast, becomes evident to the 
spectator. The scene which a London fire presents can never be 
forgotten : the shouts of the crowd as it opens to let the engines 
dart through it, the foaming head of water springing out of the 
ground, and spreading over the road until it becomes a broad 
mirror reflecting the glowing blaze — the black, snake-like coils 
of the leather hose rising and falling like things of life, whilst a 
hundred arms work at the pump, their central heart — the ap- 
plause that rings out clear above the roaring flame as the adven- 
turous band throw the first hissing jet — cheer following cheer, 
as stream after stream shoots against the burning mass, now 
flying into the socket-holes of fire set in the black face of the 
house-front, now dashing with a loud shir-r against the window- 
frame and wall, and falling off in broken showers. Suddenly 
there is a loud shi^l cry, and the bank of human faces is upturned 
to where a shrieking wTetch hangs frantically to an upper window- 
sill. A deafening shoit goes forth, as the huge fire-escape comes 
full swing upon the scene : a moment’s pause, and all is still, save 
the beat, beat, of the great water pulses, wliilst eveiy eye is strained 
towards the fluttering garments flapping against the wall. Will the 
ladder reach, and not dislodge those weary hands clutching so 
convulsively to the hot stone ? Will the nimble figure gain the 
topmost rung ere nature fails ? The blood in a thousand hearts 
runs cedd, and then again break forth a thousand cheers to cele- 
brate a daring rescue. Such scenes as this are of almost nightly 
occurrence in the Great Metropolis. A stili more imposing yet 
dreadful sight is often exhibited in the conflagrations of those 
vast piles of buildings in the City filled with inflammable incT- 
ebandise. Here the most powerful engines seem reduced to 
mere squirts ; and the efibrts of the adventurous Brigade men 
are confined to ke>eping the mischief within its own bounds. 

When we recollect that London presents an area of 3G square 
miles, covered with 21,600 square acres of bricks and mortar, 
and numbers more than 380,000 houses ; that iill the riches it 
contains are nightly threatened in every direction by an ever- 
present enemy ; that the secret match, the spontaneous fire, and 
the hand of the drunkard, arc busily at work ; it is evident tliat 
nothing but a force the most disciplined, and imJVlemcnts the 
most effective, can be competent to cope with so sudden and 
persevering a foe. 

As late as twenty-two years ago there wai^no proper fire police 
to protect the Metropolis against what is commonly called the 
‘ all-devouring element.’ There was, it is true, a force of 300 
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parochial engines set on foot by Acts which were passed between 
the years 1768-74 — Acts which arc still in existence — but these 
engines are under the superintendence of the beadles and nmsh 
engineers, who are not the most active of men or nimble of 
risers. It may easily be imagined, therefore, that the machines 
arrived a little too late ; and, when brought into service, were 
often found to be out of working order. Hence their employ- 
ment did not supersede the private engines kept by some of the 
insurance offices long prior to their existence. On the contrary, 
owing to the increase of business which took place about this 
time, the different companies thought it worth their while to 
strengthen their former establishments, and this process continued 
while the parochial engines, with a few honourable exceptions, 
were dropping intd disuse. 

About the year 1833 it became evident that much was lost, 
both to the public and to the insurance companies, by every 
engine acting on its own responsibility — a ^\\y which is the 
cause of such jealousy among the firemen at Boston (United 
States), that rival engines have been knoiln to stop on their way 
to a fire to exchange shots from revolvers. It was therefore 
determined to incorporate the divided force, and place it under 
the managefnent of one superintendent, each office contributing 
tow^ards its support, according to the amount of its business. 
All the old establish ed companies, with one exception,* shortly 
came into the arrangement, and Mr. Braid wood, the master of 
the fire-engines of Edinburgh, being invited to take the com- 
mand, organised the now celebrated London Fire Brigade. 

At the present moment, then, the protection against fire in 
London consists, firstly, in the 300 and odd parish-engines (two 
to each parish), which arc paid for out of the rates. The ma- 
jority of these are very inefficient, not having any persons appointed 
to work them who possess a competent knowledge of the service. 
Iwen women used now and then to fill the arduous post of direc- 
tor; and it is not long since a certain Mrs. Smith, a widow, 
might he seen at confliigrations, hurrying about in her pattens, 
directing the firemen of her engine, which lielonged to the united 
})arishes of St. Michael Royal and St. Martin Vintry, in the 
City. We question, indeed, if at the present moment any of 
the parisli-engines are much better officered than in the days of 
widow Smith, with the exception of those of Hackney, White- 
chapel, Islington, and perhaps two or three others. . Secondly, 
there arc an unknown number of private engines kept in public 


* The West of England Fire-Office, which retains the command of its own 
engines. 

B 2 buildings 
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buildings and large manufactories, which sometimes do good 
service when they arrive early at small fires in their neighbour- 
hooc^ although, singularly enough, when called upon to ex- 
tinguish a conflagration in their own establishments, they gene- 
rally ^ lose their heads,’ as the Brigade men express it ; and 
very many instances have occurred where even the parish- 
engines have arrived and set to work before the one on the 
premises could be brought to bear upon tlie fire. The cause is 
clear. The requisite coolness and method which every one can 
exercise so philosophically in other people’s misfortunes utterly 
fail them when in trouble themselves. The doctor is wiser in 
his generation, and is never so foolish as to prescribe for himself 
or to attend his own family. 

Thirdly, we have, in contrast to theimmensfe rabble of Bumble 
engines and the Bashi-Bazouks of private establishments, the 
small complement of men and 'material of the Fire Brigade. It 
consists of twentjj^seven large horse-engines, capable of throwing 
88 gallons a minute to a height of from 50 to 70 feet, and nine 
smaller ones drawn by hand. To work them there are twelve 
engineers, seven sub-engineers, thirty-two senior firemen, thirty- 
nine junior firemen, and fourteen drivers, or 104 men and 31 
horses. In addition to these persons, who form the main esta- 
blishment, and live at the difierent stations, there is an extra 
staff of four firemen, four drivers, and eight horses. The mem- 
bers of this supplementary force arc also lodged at the stations,* as 
well as clothed, but arc only paid when their services are re- 
quired, and pursue in the daytime their ordinary occupations. 


* The following are the sta.tion$ : — . 

No. of Kiigiiii’c. 


Watliiig-street (the principal .station) 4 

Wcllclosc-square a 

Farringdon-strect 4 

Chandos-street, Corent-garden 

School house-lane, Katcliffe i 

Hocseferry-road, Westminster 1 

Waterloo-road 1 

Paradise-row, Rotherhithe 1 

Jeffrey-square, St. Mary-Axe ‘j 

Whitecross-street I 

High Holbom, No. 254 2 

Crowu-street, Soho 2 

W'ells-street, Oxford-street 1 

Baker-street, Portman-square 1 

King-street, Goldi n-square "i 

Southwark-bridge-road ;{ 

Morg^’s-lane, Tooley-street 1 

Floating engine, off Kiug’g-stair*;, Itotherhithe 1 

„ off South wark-bridge .. * 1 


36 

This 
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Tills not very formidable army of 104 men and 31 horses, with 
its reserve of eight men and eight horses, is distributed through- 
out the Metropolis, which is divided into four districts as follows : 
— On tlie north side of the river — 1st, From the eastward to 
Paul’s Chain, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Aldersgate-street, and 
Goswcll-street-road ; 2nd, From St. Paul’s, &c., to Tottenham- 
court-road, (Jrown-strect, and St. Martin’s-lane ; 3rd, From 
Tottenhaiii-court-road, &c., w'estward. 4th, The entire south 
side of the river. At the head of each district is a foreman, 
who never leaves it unless acting under the superior orders of 
Mr. Braidwood, the superintendent or gencral-in-chief, whose 
head-quarters are in VVatling-street. 

Ill comparison with tlie ^eat ContinenUil cities such a force 
seems truly insignificant. Taris, which does not cover a fifth 
part of the ground of London, aild is not much more than a 
third as populous, boasts 800 sapeurs-pompier^ we make up, 
however, for want of numbers by activity. Again, our look-out 
is admirable : the 6000 police of the metropolis, patrolling every 
all(»y and lane throughout its length and breadth, watch for a fire 
as terriers watch at rat-holes, and every man is stimulated by the 
knowh'dge, tliat if he is the first to give notice of it at any of the 
stations it is half a sovereign in his pocket. In addition to the 
police, there are the thousand eager eyes of the night cabmen 
and the houseless poor. It is not at all uncommon for a cabman 
to earn four or five shillings of a night by driving fast to the 
diffenmt stations and giving the alarm, receiving a shilling from 
each for the ‘ call.’ 

In most Continental (ities a watchman takes his stand dur- 
ing the night on the topmost point of some high building, 
and giv(*s notice by cither blowing a horn, firing a gun, or 
ringing a bell. In Germany the quarter is indicated by holding 
out towards it a flag by day, and a lantern at night. It imme- 
diately suggests itself that a sentinel placed in the upper gallery 
of St. Paul’s would have under his eye the whole Metropolis, 
and could make known instantly, by means of an electric wire, 
the position of a fire, to the head station at VVatling-street, in 
the same manner as the Americans do in Boston. This plan is, 
however, open to the objection, that London is intersect^ by a 
sinuous river, which renders it difficult to tell on which bank 
the conflagiration is raging. Nevertheless we imagine that the 
northern part of the town could be advantageously superintended 
from sucli a height, whilst the southern half might rest under 
the surveillance of one of the tall shot-towers on that bank of 
the Thames. The bridges themselves have long been posts of 
observation, from which a large portion of the river-side pro- 
perty 
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perty is watched. Not long ago there was a pieman on London- 
bridge, wiio eked out a precarious existence by keeping a good 
look-out up and down the stream. 

Watling-street was chosen as the head-quarters of the Fire 
Brigade for a double reason : it is very nearly the centre of the 
City, being close to the far-famed London Stone, and it is in the 
very midst of what may be termed, speaking igneously, the 
most dangerous part of the metropolis — the Manchester v/are- 
houses. As the Fire Brigade is only a portion of a vast com- 
mercial operation — Fire Insurance — its actions are regulated by 
strictly commercial considerations. Where the largest amount 
of insured property lies, there its chief force is planted. It 
will, it is true, go any reasonable ^stance to put out a hre : 
but of course it pays most attention to property which its pro- 
prietors have guaranteed. The central station receives the 
greatest number of ^ calls;’ but as a commander-in-chief does 
not turn out for a skirmish of outposts, so Mr. Braidwood 
keeps himself ready ^""or affairs of a more serious nature. When 
the summons is at night — there are sometimes as many as 
half-a-dozen — the fireman on duty below apprises the superin- 
tendent by means of a gutta percha speaking-tube, whicli comes 
up to his bedside. By the light of the ever-burning gas, he 
rapidly consults the ‘London Directory,’ and if the call sliould 
be to what is called ‘ a greengrocer’s street,’ or any of the small 
thoroughfares in bye-parts of the town, he leaves the matter tf> 
the foreman in whose district it is, and goes to sleep again. If, 
however, the fire should be in the City, or in any of the great 
West-End thoroughfares, he hurries off on the first engine. Five 
minutes is considered a fair time for an engine ‘ to horse and 
away,’ but it is often done in three. Celerity in bringing up aid 
is the great essential, as the first half hour generally determines 
the extent to which a conflagration will proceed. Hence the 
rewards of thirty shillings for the first, twenty for the second, 
and ten shillings for the third engine that arrives, which pre- 
miums are paid by the parish. All the engines travel with as 
few bands as possible ; the larger ones having an engineer, four 
firemen and a driver, and the following furniture : — 

‘ Several lengths of scaling-ladder, each 6t^ feet long, all of which 
may be readily connected, forming in a short space of time a ladder of 
any required height ; a canvas sheet, with 10 or 12 handles of rope 
round the edge of it for the purpose of a fire-escape ; one 10-fathoin 
gnd one 14-fathom piece of 2^-inch rope; ^ix lengths of hose, each 
40 feet long ; 2 branch-pipes, one 2^ feet, and the other from 4 to 6 
feet long, with one spare nose-pipe ; two 6-fbet lengths of suction- 
pipe, a flat rose, stand-cock, goose-neck, dam-board, boat-hook, saw, 
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shovel, mattock, pole-axe, screw-wrench, crow-bar, portable cistern, 
two dog-tails, two balls of strips of sheepskin, two ^lls of small cord, 
instruments for opening the fire-plugs, and keys for turning the stop- 
cocks of the water-mains.’ 

The weight of the whole, with the men, is not less than from 
27 to f30 cwt., a load which in the excitement of the ride is 
carried by a couple of horses at the gallop. 

The hands to work the pumps are always forthcoming on the 
spot at any hour of the night, not alone for goodwill, as every 
man — and there have been as many as five hundred icmployed at 
a time — receives one shilling for the first hour and sixpence for 
every succeeding one, together with refreshments. In France the 
law empowers the firemen to seize upon the bystanders, and 
compel thein to give their^ services, without foe or reward. An 
.Englishman at Bordeaux, whili^ looking on, some few years 
since, was forced, in spite of his remonstrances, to roll wine- 
casks for seven hours out of the vicinity a conflagration. 
We need not sjiy which plan answers be|t. A Frenchman runs 
away, as soon as the sa^irnrs-pompiers make their appearance 
upon the scene, to avoid being impressed. Still such is the ex- 
citement that there are some gentlemen with us who pursue the 
occupation of firemen as amateurs ; providing themselves with 
the regulation-dress of dark-green turned up with red, and with 
the accoutrements of the Brigfide, and working, under the orders 
of Mr. Braid wood, as energetically as if they were earning their 
daily bread. 

The fascination of fires even extends to the brute creation. 
Who has not heard of the dog ‘ Chance,* who first formed 
his acquaintance with the Brigade by following a fireman from a 
conflagration in Sliorcditch to the central station at Watling- 
street ? Here, after he had been petted for some little time by 
the men, his master came for him, and took him home ; but he 
escaped on the first opportunity, and returned to the station. 
After he had been carried back for the third time, his master — 
like a mother whose son will go to sea — allowed him to have his 
own way, and for years he invariably accompanied the engine, 
now upon the machine, now under the horses* legs, and always, 
when going up-bill, running in advance, and announcing the 
welcome advent of the extinguisher by his bark. At the fire he 
used to amuse himself with pulling burning logs of wood out of 
the flames with his mouth. Altl^ugh be bad his legs broken 
half a dozen times, he remained faithful to his pursuit ; till at 
last, having received a severer hurt than usual, he was being 
nursed by the firemen beside the hearth, when a ‘ call ’ came, rad 
at the well-known sound of the engine turning oul^ the poor 

brute 
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brute made a Last effort to climb upon it, and fell back dead in 
the attempt. He was stuffed and preserved at the station and 
was doomed, even in death, to prove the fireman’s friend : for 
one of the engineers having committed suicide, the Ilrigade 
determined to raffle him for the benefit of the widow, and such 
was his renown that he realized 123/. lO^. 9rf. 

The most interesting and practical part of our subject is the 
inquiry into the various causes of fires. Mr. Braidwood comes 
here to our aid with his invaluable yearly Reports — the only 
materials we- have, in fact, on which fire-insurance can be built 
up into a science, a feat which we have not accoinjdislied to 
nearly the same extent as with life-insurance, althougli the Hand 
in Hand Office was founded so far back as 1G96. Thus we liave the 
experience of upwards of one hundred and fifty years, if we could 
only get at it, to enable the actuary to ascertain the doctrine of 
chances in this momentous subject, which at present is litth? better 
than a speculation!'' An analysis of the reports, from the organi- 
zation of the Fire Brigade in 1833 to the close of 1853, a ])eriod 
extending over twenty-^one years, afford§ the following result : — 

Abstract of List of Fires and Alanns for Twenty Years endin" If*;",';. 


Year. 

Totally 

Destroyed. 

■ ConsWor- 
ably 

1 Damaged. 

Slightly 

Damaged. 

Total 

of 

Fires. 

1 

p-al.>o. 

A lanns. 

Chimney. 

Total. 

Total of 
Fires jind 

A lanns. 

1833 

31 : 

■Bsa 


4.58 

59 

75 

134 

592 

1834 

28 



482 

57 

112 

169 

651 

1835 

31 



471 

66 

106 

172 

643 

1836 

33 

134 


564 

66 

126 

192 

756 

1837 

22 

122 


501 

82 

134 

216 

717 

1838 

33 

152 


568 

79 

108 

187 

755 

1839 

17 

165 

402 

584 

70 

101 

171 

755 

1840 

26 


4.51 

r>8i 

84 

98 

182 

8t33 

1841 

24 


438 

696 

67 

92 

159 

S55 

1842 

24 

K 1 

521 

769 

61 

82 

143 

912 

1843 

29 

231 

489 

749 

79 

83 I 

162 

911 

1844 

23 

237 

502 

762 

: 70 

94 

164 

926 

1845 

23 

253 

431 

707 

82 

87 

168 

875 

1846 

25 


576 

834 

119 

69 

188 

1,022 

1847 

27 

273 

S36 

836 

88 

66 

154 

990 

1848 

27 

269 

509 

805 

120 

86 

206 

1,011 

1849 

28 

228 

532 

838 

76 

89 

165 

1 ,003 

1850 

18 

229 

621 

868 

' 91 

79 

170 

1,038 

1851 

21 

255 

652 

928 

115 

116 

231 

1,159 

1852 

25 

238 

660 

923 

93 

89 

182 

1,105 

1853 

1 20 

241 

639 

900 

1 

72 

90 

162 

1 ,062 

Total 

535 

4,398 

10,091 

14,934 ' 

1 

1,695 





If we examine this table, we find ample evidence that the 
organization of the Fire Brigade has resulted in an abatement of 


• loss 
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loss and danger. Taking the average of the last twenty-one 
years, there lias been a decrease of 5'7 in the last year under the 
head of ‘ totally destroyed/ This is the best test of the activity 
of the Brigade, and really means much more than is obvious 
at first sight. Within these twenty-one years many tens of 
thousands of houses have been added to the metropolis ; our 
periphery has been continually enlarging ; like a tree, we grow 
year by year by adding a fresh ring of bricks and mortar. 
Whilst tliis increase is going on externally, the central part is 
growing too. We can afford no dead wood in our very heart : if 
it cannot c^xpand one way, it must another. Accordingly we 
find the crowded city extending towards the sky ; and if we 
take into account the immense mass of material added to that 
which existed, all of which is equally liable to the inroads 
of fire, vve can understand why the total number of conflagrations 
has increased, from 458 in 1833 to 900 in 1853. With such an 
augmentation of conflagrations, the decrease (A houses totally de- 
stroyed in 1853 is the highest testimony ^o the ability and zeal 
of Mr. Braidwood. 

The item ‘ totally destroyed ’ is mainly made up of houses 
and factories in which are stored very combustible materials, 
such as carpenters’ and cabinetmakers’ shops, oilmen’s warehouses, 
sawiaills, where the fire gains such a hold in a few minutes 
as to preclude the possibility of putting it out. The number 
is also swelled by houses which are situated many miles from the 
ncan?st station ; for there are no stations in the outskirts of 
the town, and very few in the crowded suburbs. We have seen 
coin])Iaints of this want of help in thickly-populated localities ; 
but the companies only plant an establishment where the insur- 
ances arc* suflicient to cover the expense, and people who do not 
contribute have no more right to expect private individuals to 
take care of their property than tradesmen in the Strand 
would have to expect the private watchman outside Messrs. 
Coutts's bank to look after their shutters. Indeed, it seems to 
us that the Brigade act very liberally. The firemen never 
stop to ask whether the house is insured -or not ; nor are they 
deterred by distance ; and in many cases they have gone as far 
as Brentibrd, Putney, Croydon, Barnet, Uxbridge, Cranford- 
bridge, \Vin(lsor Castle, and once to Dover by an express engine. 
The only difference made by the Brigade between insured and 
uninsured property is, that after putting out a fire they take charge 
of the salvage of the former, and leave that of the latter to its 
owner. The force is, however, very careful to repair imme- 
diately any damage they may have done to adjoining property-^ 
damage which they commit in the most deliberate manner, re- 
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gardless of pains and penalties. For instance, househreaking is 
almost a nightly crime with the firemen whilst in search of water, 
who never let a wall or a door stand between them and a supply 
of this element. It is a proof of the good feeling which prevails 
on such occasions that although they are technically guilty of 
an offence which renders them liable to punishment, no one 
murmurs, much less threatens proceedings. II the .authorities 
in the Great Fire of London had acted in a similar manner lor 
the public good, they would have saved the half of the Inner- 
Temple, which was destroyed, because, according to Clarendon’s 
account, all the lawyers were absent on circuit, and the constables 
did not dare to take the responsibility of breaking open their 
chamber doors ! 

It is a question, whether Government ought not to relieve the 
parish authorities from a duty which they cannot separately per- 
form, and combine their engines into a metropolitan brigade ; 
thus guarding the' town from fire as they do from robbery by 
the police. If peopl^ will not protect themsedves by in- 
suring, the State should protect them, and make them pay lor 
it. An excellent system prevails in most parts of Germany of 
levying a rate at the close of the year upon all the inhabitants 
sufficient to cover the loss from fires during the past twelve- 
month. As every householder has a pecuniary interest in the 
result, he keeps a bucket and belt, and sallies out to extinguish 
the conflagration in his neighbour’s premises. 11 the rate were 
adopted in London, and the present enormous duty on insurances 
reduced, the cost to each person would be hardly more pence 
than it is pounds at ])resent to the provident few. 

Mr. Samuel Brown, of the Institute of Actuaries, alter analys- 
ing the returns of Mr. Braidwood, as well as the reports in 
the ‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,’ by Mr. Baddeley, who has devoted 
much attention to the subject, drew up some tables ol the times 
of the year, and hours of the day, at which fires are most frequent. 
It would naturally be supposed that the winter would show a 
vast preponderance over the summer months ; but the difference 
is not so great as might be expected. December and January 
are very prolific of fires, as in these months large public buildings 
are heated by flues, stoves, and boilers ; but the other months 
share mishaps of the kind pretty equally, with the exception 
that the hot and dry periods of summer and autumn are marked 
by the most destructive class of conflagrations, owing to the 
greater inflammability of the materials, than in the damper por- 
tions of the year. This, from the desiccating nature of the 
climate, is especially the case in Canada and the United States, 
and, coupled with the extensive use of wood in building, has a 
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lar^p influence in many parts of the Continent. The followiiij^ 
list of all the great fires which have taken place for the last 100 
years will bear out our statement : — 


P Mon 111. 

j 

j Description of Property, &c. 

! 

Place. 

^ Value of Pro- 
perty Destroyed. 

Year. 

January .. 

j Webb’s Sugar-house . . 

Liverpool 

£4,600 

1829 


LaucelotVhey 


198,000 

1833 


Town-hall and Exchange . . 


45,000 

1795 


Caxtoii Printing Office 



1821 


Dublin and Co. Warehouse 



1834 


Suit 'ol k- street 


40,000 

1818 


Mile End 

Loudon 

200,000 

1834 


Royal Exchange 

1 



1838 

February 

! A'ork Minster 

York 

1 

1829 

.'1 West India Warehouses* 

Loudon .. 

1 300,000 

! 

1829 


House of Commons .. 

Diihlin 

1792 


Argyle Rooms 

London ..jS .. 


1830 


Camberwell Church .. 

f > 


1841 


Custom House 

j .. 

1 Southwark 


1814 


Hop Warehouse 


1851 


J.F. Pawson and Co.*s Ware - ) 
houses j 

j St. Paul’s Church! 
Yard .. 

40,000 

1853 


Pickford’s Wharf 

1 London .. 


1824- 


Gorce Warehouses .. 

i IJverpool 

50,000 

1846 

iAIarch 

New Orleans 

United States . . 

$650,000 

1853 

1820 

15,000 houses at Canton .. 

China 


13,000 houses 

Peru .. .. 


1709 

1792 


Manchester 

England . . 



Fawcett’s Foundry .. 

Liverpool 

£41,000 

1843 


Oil Street 

$9 

12,600 

1844 


Apothecaries’ Hall .. 

If • • • • 

7000 

1844 


Sugar House,, Harrington- ( 
street I 

' >> 

30,000 

1830 

April 

1000 Buildings 

Pittsburg 

$1,400,000 

1845 

SavuDuah 

United States . . 

$300,000 

1852 


Parkshcad, Bacon-street .. 

Liverpool 

£36,000 

1851 


Windsor Forest 

England .. 

, , 

1 1785 


Margetsou's 'Fan-yard, Ber-l 
moiidsey j 

London . . 

36,000 

1852 


1158 Buildings, Charleston 

United States .. 

. . 

1838 


Horsleydown 

London . . 

•• 

1780 

May 

Dockhead 

London . . 

.. 

, 1785 

Great Fire, 1749 houses .. 

Hamburgh 

. # 

1 1842 


23 Steamboats at St. Louis 

United States . . 

$600,000 

1849 


1 15,000 Houses 

Quebec 


1845 


York Minster 

York 


1840 

1843 


1 Duke’s Warehouses .. 
Okell's Sugar-house . . 

Gibraltar Row 

Liver Mills 

HilHncrmmtp 

Liverpool 
» » •• •• 

*f •• •* 

»> •• 
London .. 

1 £8,700 

1799 

1838 

1841 

1809 





June 
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Month. 

June 


JuJy.. 


August . . 


September 


October .. 


I 


Dcscripticni of I*ri>pertj', kc. 

riace. 

Value; oJ I’ro- 1 y 
perty Dehtroyi-il. ‘ * 

llothcrliithe 

I^udoii . . 


171:5 

Copenhageu 

Denmark 

$1,000,000 

1759 

Montreal . . 

Canada . . 

1852 

St. John 

Newfoundland 

1840 

Louisville 

United States .. 

$100,000 

1 S53 

47 persons, Quebec Theatre 

Canada . . 

1846 

1.300 liouses, Quebec . . 

It 


1815 

Giitta Percha Co., WharfI 
lloiid j 

. London .. 

£23,000 

1853 

Huuipherys’s Warehouse, 1 
Southwark j 

j 

100,000 

1851 

Hiudon 

! Wiltshire 


1 754 

1 " 1,000 Houses . ... 

Constantinople 


1 7 56 

1*2,000 Houses 

Montreal.. 


18.')2 

300 Houses 

Philadelphia .. 


1850 

300 Buildings 

North America 

$160,000 

1846 

302 Stores 

New York 

$1,200,000 

1846 

Apothecaries’'5lall .. 

Liverpool 

1845 

( 1 lover’s W are houses . . 
Dockyard .. 


£17,000 

18.51 

Portsmouth . . 


1770 

Waiiping 

London . . 

1,000,000 

1794 

Katcliffe Cross 

y , . . 


1794 

Varna 

Turkey .. .. 


IbH 

Dublin 

Ireland . . 


1833 

Gravesend 

Knglaiid . . 

60,000 

1847 

Walker’s Oil Mill .. .. 

Dover 

30,000 

1853 

Falmouth I’heatre 

Falmouth 


1792 

Buildings, Albany .. 

United States . . 

$600,000 

1849 

10,000 Houses 

Constantinople 

1782 

Sinithfield 

London . . 

£100,000 

1822 

P’ast Sinithfield 



1840 

Bankside 



1814 

Gateshead 

England .. 


18.54 

46 Buildings 

New York 

$r)0o,ooo 

, is;i9 

200 liouses, Brooklyn 

f ^ • • 

150,000 

1818 

Scott, Uiissell, and Co., Ship\ 
Builders, Mill Wall ../ 

London . . 

1 

£80,000 

: 1S53 

St. Paul s Church, Covent 1 




Garden J 


•• 

1 795 

60 Houses, Kotherhithc .. 


1 

1791 

Astley’s Amphitheatre 



1794 

Mark Lane 


150,000 j 

1850 

Covent Garden Theatre .. 


1808 


Store Street and Tottenham-) 


Court-Koad 


Maefee’s 

Liverpool 

40,000 

1846 

Gorees . . 


400,000 

1802 

Formby Stnjet 


380,000 

1842 

Co wdray House .. 

Sussex .. 


1703 

52 Buildings 

Philadelphia 

$100,000 

1839 

Grimsdell's, Builder's Yard 

Spitalfields 


1852 

'Withwiths Mills 

Halifax .. 

£35,000 

1853 



October, 
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Month. 

Description of Property, &c. 

Place. 

Value of Pro- 
perty Destroyed. 

Year. 

October, 

llobttrt'Street 

North Liverpool 

£150,000 

1838 

continued. 

Lancelot’s-hey 

Liverpool 

80^000 

18.54 


Memel Great Fire 

Prussia . . 

1854 


London Wall 

London . . 

84,000 

1849 


20 llouisoK, Rotherhithe .. 

» > • • • • 

1790 


Lancelot's-hey 

Liverpool 

30,000 

1834 


Wapping 

London . . 

100,000 

1823 


Houses of Parliament 

> » • • • • 


1834 


Pimlico 

>9 

-• 

1839 

November 

Royal Palace 

Lisbon 


1794 


New York 

United States 

, , 

1835 


20 Houses, Shadwell .. 

London .. 

1 • • 

1796 


Aldersgate Street 

9 9 

100,000 

1783 


('ornhill 

9 9 

Liverpool 

. , 

1765 


j Liver Street , 

6,000 

1829 


Wright and Aspinall, Ox-) 
ford Street } 

Loudon ' . . 

.50,000 

1826 


Hill’s Rice Mills 

„ .. 

5,000 

1848 

December 

Dock Yard 

Portsmouth .. 


1776 


Patent Office and Post Office 

Washington .. 

, , 

1836 


boo Warehouses 

New York 

$1,000,000 

1835 


Fenwick Street 

Liverpool 

£36,000 

1 1831 


Rrancker’s Sugar-house . . 

9 9 

34,000 

1843 


{Evlracted Jrom the Royal Insurance Company's Almanack^ 1854.) 


Olio reason, perhaps, why there is sucli a general average in 
the number of conflagrations throughout the year is that the 
vast majority occur in factories {ind ivorkshops where fire is 
u.sed in summer as well as winter. This supposition appears 
at first sight to be contradicted by the fact that nearly as 
many fires occur on Sunday as on any other day of the week. 
But when it is remembered that in numerous establishments 
it is n(*ccssary to keep in the fires throughout that day, and 
as in the majority of cases a very inadequate watch is kept, 
it is at once apparent why there is no immunity from the 
scourge. Indeed some of the most destructive fires have broken 
out on a Sunday night or on a Monday morning— no doubt 
because a large body of fire had formed before it was detected. 
A certain number of accidents occur in summer in private 
houses from persons on hot nights opening the window behind 
the toilet glass in their bedrooms, wlien the draught blows the 
blind against the candle. Swallows do not more certainly appear 
in June, than such mishaps are found reported at the sultry season. 

If wc watch still. more narrowly the habits of fires, we find 
that they Ve active or dormant according to the time of the day. 
Thus, during a period of nine years, the percentage regularly 

increased 
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increased from 1*96 at 9 d*clock a.m., the hour at which all 
honseholds might be considered to be about, to 3*34 at 1 p.m., 
3*55 at 5 P.M., and 8*15 per cent, at 10 p.m., which is just tlie 
time at which a fire left to itself by the departure of the work- 
men would have had swing enough to become visible. 

The origin of fires is now so narrowly inquired into by the 
officers of the Brigade, and by means of inquests, that wc have 
been made acquainted with a vast number of curious causes, 
which would never have been suspected. From an analysis of 
fires which have occurred since the establishment of the Brigade, 
we have constructed the following Tables : — 


Cartams 2,511 

Candle 1,178 

Fines 1,555 

Stoves 494 

Gas 932 

Light draped do^rn Ar^ 13 

Lighted Tobacco falling downl ^ 

ditto 

Dust falling on horizouial Flue 1 

Doubtful 76 

Incendiarism 89 

Carelessness 100 

Intoxication 80 

Dog 6 

Cat 19 

Hunting Bugs 15 

Clotheshorse upset by Monkey 1 

Lncifers 80 

Children playing with ditto . . 45 

Bat gnawing ditto 1 

Jackdaw playing with ditto . . 1 

Bat gnawing Gaspipe .... 1 

Boys letting off Fireworks 14 

Fireworks going off 63 

Children playing with Fire . . 45 

Spark from ditto 243 

Spark from Bailway 4 


Smoking Tobacco 166 

Smoking Ants .1 

Smoking in Bed 2 

|e Beading in ditto 22 

Sewing in ditto . . * 4 

Sewing by Candle I 

Lime overheating 44 

Waste ditto 43 

Cargo of Lime ditto 2 

Bain slacking ditto 5 

High Tide I 

Explosion 16 

Spontaneous Combustion . . . . 43 

He^t from Sun 8 

Lightning 8 

Carboy of Acid bursting . . . . 2 

Drying Linen 1 

Shirts falling into Fire 6 

Lighting and Upsetting Naphtlia| 

Fire from Iron Kettle .... 1 

Sealing Letter 1 

Charcoal fire of a Suicide . . 1 

Insanity 5 

Bleaching Nuts 7 

Unknown 1 ,323 


Among the more common causes of fire (such as gas, candle, 
curtains taking fire, children playing with fire, stoves, &c.) it 
is remarkable how uniformly the same numbers occur under 
each head from year to year. General laws obtain as much 
in small as in great events. We are informed by the Post- 
Office authorities that about eight persons daily drop their letters 
into the post without directing them — we know that there is an 
unvarying percentage of broken heads and limbs received into 
the hospitals — and here we see that a regular number of bouses 
take fire, year by year, from the leaping out of a spark, or the 
dropping of a smouldering pipe of tobacco. It may ifideed be a 
long time before another oonflagration will arise from ^ a monkey 

upsetting 
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upsetting a clothes-horse/ but we have no doubt such an accident 
will recur in its appointed cycle. 

Although gas figures so largely as a cause of fire, it does not 
appear that its rapid introduction of late years into private 
houses has been attended with danger. There is another kind 
of light, however, which the insurance offices look upon with 
tcilbr, especially those who make it their business to fbsure 
farm property. The assistant-secretary of one of the largest fire- 
offices, speaking broadly, informed us that the introduction of 
the lucifer-match caused them an annual loss of ten thousand 
pounds ! In the foregoing list we see in how many ways they 
have given rise to fires. 

Lucifers going off probably from heat .. .. 80 

Children pla3dng with lucifers .. .. .. 45 

Rat gnawing lucifers • 1 

Jackdaw playing with lucifers 1 


^ 127 

One hundred and twenty-seven known fires thus arise from this 
single caiAse ; and no doubt many of the twenty-five fires ascribed 
to the agency of cats and dogs were owing to their having 
thrown down boxes of matches at night — which they frequently 
do, and wliich is almost certain to produce combustion. The 
item ‘rat gnawing lucifer* reminds us to give a warning against 
leaving about wax lucifers where there are either rats or 
mice, for these vermin constantly run away with them to their 
holes behind the inflammable canvas, and eat the wax until 
they reach the phosphorus, which is ignited by the friction of 
their teeth. Many fires are believed to have been produced. by 
this singular circumstance. How much, again, must lucifers 
have contributed to swell the large class of conflagrations whose 
causes are unknown I Another cause of fire, which is of recent 
date, is the use of naphtha in lamps — a most ignitible fluid when 
mixed in certain proportions with common air. * A delightful 
novel ’ figures as a proximate, if not an immediate, cause of 
twenty-tWo fires. This might be expected, bnt what can be the 
meaning of a fire caused by a high tide ? When we asked Mr. 
Braidwood the question, he answered, * Oh ! we always look out 


for fires when there is a high tide. Th^ arise from the heatiti^ 
of lime upon the addition of water.’ Thus rain, we see, has 
caused four conflagrations, and sim^^le over-heating forty-four. 
The lime does no harm as long as it is merely in contact with 
wood, but if iron happens to be in juxtiqposition with the two, 
it speedily becmnes r^-hot, and barges on the liver hare 
sunk, by reason ci their \xAtM and won knem bmifaig holes m 
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their bottoms. Of the singular entry, ‘ rat gnawing a gasplpe,^ 
the firemen state that it is common for rats to gnaw leaden 
service pipes, for the purpose, it is supposed,- of getting at the 
water, and in this instance the grey rodent laboured under a 
mistake, and let out the raw material of the opposite element. 
Intoxication is a fruitful cause of fires, especially in public 
housA and inns. % 

It is commonly imagined that the introduction of hot water, 
hot air, and steam pipes, as a means of heating buildings, cuts 
off one avenue of danger from fire. This is an error. Iron 
pipes, often heated up to 400 ^, are placed in close contact 
with floors and skirting-boards, supported by slight diagonal 
props of wood, which a much lower degree of heat will 
suffice to ignite. The circular rim supporting a still at the 
Apothecaries* Hall, which was used in the preparation of some 
medicament that required a temperature of only 300 ”, was 
found not long agt to have charred a circle at least a quarter of 
an inch deep in the |F'ood beneath it, in less than six months. 
Mr. Braidwood, in his evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1846 , stated that it was his belief that by long 
exposure to heat, not much exceeding that of boiling water, or 
212°, timber is brought into such a condition that it will fire 
without the application of a light. The time during which this 
process of desiccation goes on, until it ends in spontaneous 
combustion, is, he thinks, from eight to ten years — so that a 
fire miyht be hatching in a mans premises during the whole of his 
leaie icithout making any sign ! 

Mr. Hosking, in his very useful and sensible little ‘ Guide to 
the proper Regulation of Buildings in Towns,’ quotes the follow- 
ing case, which completely confirms Mr. Braidwood’s oj)inion, 
and explodes the idea that heat applied through the mq|;lium of 
pipes must be safe. 

‘ Day and Martin’s well-known blacking manufactory in High Hol- 
bom was heated by means of hot water passing through iron tubes 
into the various parts of the building. In December, 1848, the wooden 
casing and other woodwork about the upright main pipes were found 
to be on fire, and from no other cause that could be discovered than the 
constant exposure for a long time of the wood to heat from the pipes. 
In this case the pipes were not in contact with the wooden casing, but 
they were stayed and kept upright by cross fillets of wood, which 
touched them, and these it was which appeared to have taken fire. The 
small circulating pipes which conveyed the hot water throughout the 
several chambers were raised from the floor to about the extent of their 
own diameter, and the floors showed no signs* of fire where the pipes 
were so removed ; but in every case where the prop or saddle which 
held the pipe up from the floor had been displaced, and the pipe had 
, been 
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been allowed to sag and touch the floor, the boards were charred. It 
was understood tliat the temperature of the water in the pipes never 
much exceeded 300®, The practical teaching of this case clearly is, 
that pipes should on no consideration be placed nearer to wood than 
the distance of tli^ir own diameters. Wood dried in the thorough 
manner we have mentioned is so liable to catch fire at the momentary 
pr^nquity of flame, that practical men imagine there must be an 
atflsphere of some kind*surrounding it of a highly inflammable nature. 
In cases of pine wood we could well understand .such a theory, as we 
know that a stick thrust into the fire will emit from its free end a vola- 
tile spirit of turpentine, wliich lights like a jet of gas. 

^ Mercers’ Hall, burnt in 1853, was the victim of its hot-water pipeif, 
which had not been in work more than four or five years. The vaulted 
room in the British Museum, which contains some of the Nineveh 
marbles, was fired — or rather the carpenters’ work about — in a similar 
manner ; and if report tells the truth, the new Houses of Parliament 
have been on fire several times already from a similar cause.’ 

Under the heads ^Incendiarism,’ ‘ Doubtfu-',’ and ‘Unknown’ 
^rc included all the cases of wilful firii^g. The return Incen- 
diarism is never made unless there has been a conviction, which 
rarely takes place, as the offices are only anxious to protect them- 
selves against fraud, and do not like the trouble or bad odour of 
being prosecutors on public grounds. If the evidence of wilful 
firing, however, is conclusive, the insured, when he applies for 
his money, is significantly informed by the secretary that unless 
he leaves the office he will hang him. Though arson is no longer 
punished by death, the hint is usually taken. Now and then 
such flagrant offenders are met with, that the office cannot 
avoid pursuing them with the utmost rigour of the law. Such, 
in 1881, was the case of a ‘ respectable’ solicitor, living in Lime 
Street, Watling Street, who had insured his house and furniture 
for a a|i^ much larger than they were worth. The means he 
adopted for the commission of his crime without discovery were 
apparently sure ; but it was the very pains he took to accom- 
plish his end which led to his detection, lie had specially made 
to order a deep tray of iron, in the centre of which was placed a 
socket : the tray he filled with naphtha, and in the socket he 
put a candle, the light of which was shaded by a funnel. The 
candle was one of the kind which he used for his gig-lamp, 
for he kept a gig, and was calculated to last a stated time before 
it reached the naphtha.^ He furtively deposited the whole machine 
in the cellar, Hrithin eight inches of the wooden floor, in a place 
constructed to conceal it. The attorney went out, and on coming 
back again found, as 'he expected, that his house was on file. 
Unfortunately, however, for him — ^if it is ever a misfortune to a 
scoundrel to be detected~it was put out at a very early stage ; 

VOL. xcvi. NO. cxci. 0 and 
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and the firemen, whilst in the act of extinguishing it, discovered 
this infernal machine. The order to make it was traced to the 
delinquent : a female servant, irritated at the idea of his having 
left her in the house to be burnt to death, gave evidence against 
him; he was tried and convicted, and is now Apiating his crime 
at Norfolk Island. Plans for rebuilding this villain’s house^nd 
estimates of the expense, were found^ afterwards amon|piis 
papers. 

The class ‘ Doubtful ’ includes all those cases in which the 
offices have no moral doubt that the fire has been wilful, but are 
\ioi in possession of legal evidence sufficient to substantiate a 
charge against the offender. In most of these instances, liow- 
ever, the. insured has his reasons for taking a much smaller sum 
than he originally demanded. Lastly, we have the ‘ Unknown,’ 
to which 1323 cases are put do.wn, one of the largest numbers in 
the entire list, though decreasing year by year. Even of these 
a certain percentA?^e are supposed to be wilful. There is no 
denying that the cri^e of arson owes its origin entirely to the 
introduction of fire insuriince ; and there can be as little doubt 
that of late years it has been very much increased by the per- 
nicious competition for business among the younger offices, 
which leads them to deal too leniently with their customers ; or, 
in other words, to pay the money, and ask no questions. It is 
calculated tiiat one fire in seven which occur among the small class 
of shopkeepers in London is an incendiary fire. Mr. Braid wood, 
whose experience is larger than that of any other person, tells us 
that the greatest ingenuity is sometimes exercised to deceive the 
officers of the insurance company as to tlie value of the insured 
stock. In one instance, when the Brigeode had succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire, he discovered a string stretched across one 
of the rooms in the basement of the house, on which ri|^lcts of 
shavings dipped in turpentine were tied at regular intervals. 
On extending his investigations he ascertained that a vast pile 
of what he thought were pounds of moist sugar consisted of 
parcels of brown paper, and that the loaves of white sugar were 
made of plaster of Paris. Ten to one but the ‘ artful dodge,’' 
which some scoundrel flatters himself is peculiarly his own, has 
been put in practice by hundreds of others before him. For 
this reason, fires that are wilful generally betray themselves to 
the practised eye of the Brigade. When an event of the kind 
‘ is going to l^ppen ’ at home, a common dbrcitfnstance is to 
find that the fond parent has treated the whole of his family to 
the theatre. 

There is another class of incoadiaxy fires which arise from a 
species of monomania in boys *and girls. Not many years ago, 
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the men of the 'Brigade were occupied for hours in putting out 
no less than half a dozen fires which broke out one after 
another in a house in West Smithfield ; and it was at last dis- 
covered that they were occasioned by a youth who went about 
with lucifers and *slily ignited everything that would bum. He 
was caught in the act of firing a curtain in the very room in 
• wl^h a fireman was occupied in putting out a blaze. A still 
more extraordinary case took place in the year 1848, at Torluck 
House, in the Isle of Mull. On Sunday, the 11th of November, 
the (curtains of a bed were ignited, us was supposed, by ligh^tning ; 
a window- blind followed ; and immediately afterwards the cur- 
tains of five rooms broke out one after another into a flame ; even 
the towels hanging up in the kitchen were burnt. The next day 
a bed took fire, and it being thought advisable to carry the bed- 
lint-n into the coach-house for safety, it caught fire three or four 
tim(?s during the process of removal. In a few days the pheno- 
menon was renewed. The furniture, books, i4nd everything else 
of an inflammable nature, were, witli muchr labour, taken from the 
mansion, and again some body-linen burst into a flame on the 
way. tiven after these precautions bad been taken, and persons 
bail been set to watch in every part of the house, the mysterious 
fir(?s continued to haunt it until the 22nd of February, 1849. It 
was suspected from the first that they were the act of an incen- 
diary, and upon a rigid examination of the household before the 
b’iscal-Cieneral and the Sheriff the mischief was traced to the 
daughter of the housekeeper, a young girl, who was on a visit to 
her mother. She had effected her purpose, w hudi was perfectly 
motiveless, by concealing combustibles in different parts of the 
house. 

The most ludicrous conflagration that perhaps ever occurred 
was th^t at Mr. Phillips’s workshops, when the whole of his stock 
of instruments for extinguishing flame were at one fell swoop 
destroyed. ^ ’Tis rare to see the engineer hoist with his own 
petard,’ says the poet ; and certainly it was a most laughable 
coiitre-temps to see the fire-«ngines arrive at the manufactory just 
in time to witness the fire-annibilators annihilated by the fire. 
A similar mishap occurred to these unfortunate implements at 
Paris. In juxtaposition with this case we are tempted to put 
another, in which the attempt at extinction was followed bj 
exactly the opposite effects. A tradesman was about to li|^t 
his gas, when, finding the cock stiff, he took a candle to #S6 
what was the matter; whilst attempting to ttmi it, the ictew 
ttme out, and with ii a jet of gas, which was instRi% fited 
by the candle. Tbe blase igniting the shop^ a |MMsar bjr seised 
a wooden pafli and threw its ^lontents upon tba .flames, whkh 
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flared up immediately with tenfold power. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state that the water was whisky, and that the country was 
Old Ireland. 

Spontaneous combustion is at present very little understood, 
though chemists have of late turned their attention to the subject. 
It forms, however, no inconsiderable item in the list of causes of 
fires. There can be no question that many of those that oc(^ at 
railway-stations and buildings, are due to the fermentation which 
arises among oiled rags. Over-heating of waste, whicli inc ludes 
shodc^', sawdust, cotton, &c,y is a fearful source of conflagrations. 
The cause of most fires which have arisen from spontaneous 
combustion is lost in the consequence. Cases now and then occur 
where the firemen have been able to detect it, as for instance at 
Hibernia Wharf in 1846, one of Alderman Humpherys’s ware- 
houses. It happened that a porter had swept the sawdust from 
the floor into a heap, upon which a broken flask of olive-oil that 
was placed abov^iripped its contents. To these* elements of 
combustion the sun a^ed its power, and sixteen hours afterwards 
the fire broke out. Happily it was instantly extinguished ; and the 
agents that produced it were caught, red-handed as it were, in 
the act. The chances are that such a particular combination of 
circumstances might not occur again in a thousand years. The 
sawdust will not be swept again into such a position under the 
oil, or the bottle will not break over the sawdust, or the sun 
will not shine in on them to complete the flital sum. It is an 
important fact, however, to know that oiled sawdust, warmed by 
the sun, will fire in sixteen hours, as it accounts for a number of 
conflagrations in saw-mills, which never could be traced to any 
probable cause. 

By means of direct experiment we are also learning something 
on the question of explosions. It used to be assumed that gun- 
powder was answerable for all such terrible effects in warehouses 
where no gas or steam was employed; and as policies are 
vitiated by the fact of its presence, unless declared, many squabbles 
have ensued between insurers and insured upon this head alone. 
At the late great fire at Gateshead, a report having spread that 
the awful explosion which did so much damage arose from the 
illicit stowage of seven tons of gunpowder in the Messrs. Sisson’s 
warehouse, the interested insurance companies offered a reward 
of 100/. to elicit information. The experiments instituted, how- 
ever, by Mr. Pattinson, in the presence of Captain Du Cane, of 
the Royal Engineers, and thecoroner’s jury impanelled to inquire 
into the matter, showed that the water bom the fire-engine falling 
upon the mineral and chemical substances in store was suffici^ 
to account for the result. The following wete the experiments 
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tried at Mr. Pattinson’s works at Felling, about three miles from 
Gateshead : — ^ 

‘ Mr. Pattinson first caused a metal pot to be inserted in the ground 
until its top was level with the surface; and having put into it 9 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda and 6 lbs. of sulphur, he ignited the mass ; and then, 
hea^g it to the highest possible degree of which it was susceptible, 
he poured into it about a quart of water. The effect was an immediate 
explosion (accompanied by a loud clap), which would have been ex- 
ceedingly perilous to any person in its immediate vicinity. The ex- 
periment Avas next made under different conditions: The pot into 
Avhich the sulphur and nitrate of soda were put was covered over the 
top with a large piece of thick metal of considerable weight ; and above 
that again Averc placed several large pieces of clay and earth. It was 
deemed necessary to try tliis experiment in an open field, away from 
any dwelling-house, and Avhicli admitted of the spectators placing them- 
selves at a safe distance from the spot. The materials were then ignited 
as before ; and Avhen in the incandescent state, wate^vas poured upon the 
mass doAVii a spout. The result was but a com^ratively slight ex- 
plosion. and Avhich scarcely disturbed the irotf and clods placed over 
the numtli of the vessel. Another experiment of the kind avqs made 
Avith the same result. At length, a trial having been made for the 
third time, but Avith this difference, that the vessel was covered over the 
top Avith another similar A^essel, and that the Avater Avas poured upon the 
burning sulphur and nitrate of soda with greater rapidity than before, 
by slightly elevating the spout, the effect was to bloAv up the pot on 
tlie top into the air to a height of upwards of seA^enty feet, accompanied 
by a loud detonation. With this the coroner and jur}^ became coiiAdnced 
tliat, Avhether or not the premises in Ilillgate contained gunpowder, they 
contained elements as certainly explosive, and perhaps far more de- 
structive.’ 

Wc may here mention as a curious result of the Gateshead fire 
that several tons of lead, whilst flowing in a molten state, came in 
contact with a quantity of volatilised sulphur. Thus the lead 
became re-converted into lead-ore, or a sulphuret of lead, which, 
as it required to be re-smelted, was thereby debased in value from 
some twenty-two to fifteen shillings a ton. 

The great fire, again, which occurred in Liverpool in October 
last, was occasioned by the explosion of spirits of turpentine^ 
which blew out, one after another, seven of the walls of the vaults 
underneath the warehouse, and in some cases destroyed the vault* 
ing itself, and exposed to the flames the stores of cotton above. 
Surely some law is called for to prevent the juxtaposition of such 
inflammable materials. The turpentine is said to have been fired 
b^ a Avorkman who snuffed the candle with his fingers, and acci- 
dentally threw the snuff down the bung-hole of one of the barrels 
of turpentine. The warehouses burnt were built upon Mr. Fair- 
• baim*a 
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bairn's new fireproof plan, which the Liverpool people intro- 
duced, some years ago, at a great expense to the t^wn. 

Water alone brought into sudden contact with red-hot iron is 
capable of giving rise to a gas of the most destructive nature — 
witness the extraordinary explosions that are continually taking 
place in steam-vessels, especially in America, which mostly 
arise from the lurching of the vessel when waiting for passengers, 
causing the water to withdraw from one side of the boiler, which 
rapidly becomes red hot. The next lurch in an opposite direction 
precipitates the water upon the highly- heated surface, and thus 
explosive gas, in addition to the steam, is generated faster than 
the safety-valves can get rid of it. 

A very interesting inquiry, and one of vital importance to the 
actuaries of fire-insurance companies, is the relative liability to 
fire of different classes of occupations and residences. We already 
know accurately the number of fires which occur yearly in every 
trade and kind o^ occupation. What we do not know, and 
what we want to kno^ is the proportion the tenements in wliich 
such trades and occupations are carried on, bear to the total 
number of houses in the metropolis. I'hc last census gives us 
no information of this kind, and we trust the omission will be 
supplied the next time it is taken. According to Mr. Braidwijod’s 
returns for the last tw'cnty-one years, the number of fires in each 
trade, and in private houses, has been as follows : — 


Private Houses 

Lodgings 

Victuallers 

Sale Shops and Offices 
Carpenters and Workers in Wood 
Drapers, of Woollen and Linen 

Bakers 

Stables 

Cabinet Makers 

Oil and Colour men 

Chandlers 

Grocers 

Tinmen, Braziers, and Smiths . . 
Houses under Repair and Building 

Beershops 

Colfee-shops and Chophouses . . 
Brokei-s and Dealers in Old) 

Clothes / 

Hatmakers 

Lucifer-inatch makers .. ,. 


4,63S Wine and Spirit Merchants .. 118 

1,304 Tailors 113 

715 Hotels and Club-houses 107 

701 Tolnicconists lo5 

021 Eating-houses 104 

372 Booksdlers and Binders .. .. 103 

311 Ships 102 

277 Printers and Engravers .. 102 

233 Buildurs 01 

230 Houses unoccupied 80 

178 Tallow-chandlers H7 

102 Marine store Dealers 75 

158 Saw-mills 07 

150 Firework Makers 66 

142 Warehouses 63 

139 Chemists 02 

114 , Coach makers .50 

Warehouses (Manchester).. 49 

127 Public Buildings .. .. •• 40 

120 


^ If we look at the mere number of fires, irrespective of the 
size^ of the induatrial group upon which they committed their 
ravages, houses would appear to be bftzardous i^cording to the 
ordi^r in which we have placetl them. Now, this is manifestTy 
atiiurd, inasmuch as private houses stand at the head of the list, 
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and it is well known that they are the safest from fire of all 
kinds of tenements. Mr. Brown, of the Society of Actuaries, 
who has taken the trouble to compare the number of fires in each 
industrial group with the number of houses devoted to it, as 
far as he could find any data in the Post-ofiSce Directory, 
gives the following average annual percentage of conflagrations, 
calculated on a period of fifteen years : — 


Lucifer-inatch makers •• •• 30*00 

Lodging-houses 16*5) 

Hatmakers • • • • • • • • 7*74 

Chandlers 3*88 

Drapers • 2*67 

Tinmen, Brazien, and Smiths 2*42 

Carpenters 2*27 

Cabinet Makers 2*12 

Oil and Colour men • • • • • • 1*50 


Beershops 1*31 

Booksellers 1*13 

Coifee-shops and Coffee-houses 1 * 2 
Cabinet Makers .... 1-12 

Licensed Victuallers • • "86 

Bakers *15 

Wine Merchants .... 'ei 

Grocers *34 


It will bo seen that this estimate in a groat measure inverts 
the order of ‘dangerous,’ as we have rangg^ them in the pre- 
vious talde, making those which from th^ir aggregate number 
seemed to be the most hazardous trades appear the least so, and 
vice versa. Thus lucifer-match makers have a bad pre-eminence ; 
indeed they are supposed to be subject to a conflagration every 
third year, while the terrible victuallers, carpenters, mercers, and 
bakers, at the top of the column, shrink to the bottom of the list. 
Tliese conclusions nevertheless are only an approximation to the 
truth, since it is impossible to procure a correct return of the 
houses occupied by different trades. Even if a certain class of 
tenements is particularly liable to fire, it does not follow that it will 
be held to be very liazardous to the insurers. Such considerations 
are iiiHuenccd by another question. Are the contents of houses 
forming the group of that nature that, in case of their taking fire, 
they are likely to be totally destroyed, seriously, or only slightly 
damaged? For instance, lodging-houses are very liable to fire ; 
but tlu!y are very seldom burnt dowm or much injured. Out of 81 
that suffered in 1853 not one was totally destroyed ; only four were 
extensively affected ; the very large majority, 77, were slightly 
scathed from the burning of window and bed curtains, &c. Among 
the trades which are too hazardous to be insured at any price are — 
we quote from the Tariff of the ‘ County Fire-office * — floor-cloth 
manufa('turers, gunpowder dealers, batters’ ‘stock in the stove,^* 
lamp-black makers, lucifer-match makers, varnish-makers, and 
wadding-manufacturers ; whilst the following are considered highly 
hazardous, — bone-crushers, coffee-roasters, coinposition-om^j^nt 
makers, curriers, dye(s, feather-stovers, flambeau-Qiakers, 
ling-houses, hemp and flax dressers, ivory-black makers, japakmers 
and japan^makers, laboratory-chemists, patent japwleatW ma- 
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nufacturers, lint-mills, rou^h-fat melters, musical-instrument 
makers, oil and colour men, leather-dressers, oiled silk and linen 
makers, oil of vitriol manufacturers, pitch-makers, rag-dealers^ 
resin-dealers, saw-mills, seed-crushers, ship-biscuit bakers, soap- 
makers, spermaceti and wax refiners, sugar-refiners, tar dealers 
and boilers, thatched houses in towns, and turpentine-makers. 

The great mass of these trades bear ‘ hazardous ' upon the very 
face of them ; but it is not equally apparent why that of a hatter 
should be so very dangerous, and particular portions of his stock 
uninsurable. We are given to understand that the stoves at 
which their manufacture is carried on, and the shell-lac and 
willow, are the causes of this proneness to conflagrations. The 
memorable fire at Fenning’s Wharf, which burnt with a fury to 
which that at the Royal Exchange and at the Houses of Par- 
liament was a mere bonfire, originated at a hatter’s on London 
Bridge, from which place it sj^eedily spread to Alderman 
Humpherys’s wareV)Uses in the rear, leaped across Tooley Street 
—at this spot 60 feet wide — and thus invaded the great river-side 
wharf. The two floating engines belonging to the Brigade were 
brought into service on the occasion, and although they threw 
between them fourteen hundred gallons of water a minute to the 
height of a hundred feet, they had not the slightest effect upon 
the burning mass. 

Nothing shows better the relative degrees of hazard than the 
different rates charged for insurance. Thus an ordinary dwelling- 
house pays but 1^. per cent., while a sugar-refinery pays at 
least two, and sometimes three guineas per cent., or from 30 to 
40 times as much. The same class of houses pay different rates 
according to their locality. The residence which is charged 
Is. 6d. in London, is, in St. John’s, Newfoundland — a town 
famous, or rather infamous for fires — charged by our English 
ofiSces 11. 11s, 6d. per cent Probably the heaviest loss the 
Phoenix office ever sustained was by the fire of St. John’s, in 
1846. 

It is a notable fact that the city of London, which is perhapg 
the most densely inhabited spot the world has ever seen, has long 
been exempt from conflagrations involving a considerable number 
of houses. ‘ The devouring element,’ it is true, has made many 
meals from time to time of huge warehouses and public build- 
ings ; but since the great fire of 1666 it has ceased to gorge upon 
whole quarters of the town. We have never had, since that 
memorable occasion, to record the destruction of a thousand houses 
at Ik time, a matter of frequent occurrence*in the United States 
Canada— indeed in aU parts of Continental Europe. The 
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fires which have proved fatal to large plots of buildings in the 
metropolis, have in every instance taken place without the sound 
of Bow bells. A comparison between the number of fires which 
occurred between the years 1838 and 1843, in 20,000 houses 
situate on either side of the Thames, shows at once the superior 
safety of its northern bank, the annual average of fires on the 
latter being only 20 against 36 on the southern side. For this 
exemption we have to thank the great disaster, if we might so 
term what has turned out a blessing. At one fell swoop it cleared 
tlie City, and swept away for ever the dangerous congregation of 
wooden buildings and narrow streets wliich were always afibrd- 
ling material for the flame. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of London,’ * gives 
the following curious information respecting its supposed 
origin : — • 

‘ The fire of London, commolBy called the Great Fire, commenced 
on the east side of this lane (Pudding-lane), ab^it one or two in the 
morning of Sunday, September 2nd, 1666, i#the house of Farryner, 
the king’s baker. 

^ It was the fashion of the true blue Protestants of the period to 
attribute the fire to the Boman Catholics, and when, in 1681, Oates 
and liis plot strengthened this belief, the following inscription "was 
affixed on the front of this house (No. 25 I believe), erected on the 
site of Farryner, the baker’s : — 

* “ Here, by the permission of Heaven, hell broke loose upon this 
Protestant city, from the malicious hearts of barbarous priests by the 
hand of their agent, Hubert, who confessed, and on the ruins of this 
place declared the fact for which he was hanged, viz., that here began 
that dreadful fire which is described on and perpetuated by the neigh- 
bouring pillar, erected anno 1681, in the mayoralty of Sir [Peter Ward,, 
knight.” 

^ Tills celebrated inscription, set up pursuant to an order of the 
Court of Common Council, Julfe 17th, 1681, was removed in the reign 
of James II., replaced in the reign of William III., and finally taken 
down ** on account of the stoppage of passengers to read it.” Entick, 
wlio makes addition to Maitland in 1756, speaks of it lately talen 
away.” The house was rebuilt in a very handsome manner.” 

‘ The inscribed stone is still preserved, it is said, in a cellar in Pud- 
ding-lane. Hubert was a French papist, of six-and-twenty years of 
age, the son of a watchmaker at Rouen, in Normandy. He was seized 
in Essex, confessed he began the fire, and^ persisting in his confession^ 
was hanged, upon no other evidence than his own. He stated in his 
examination that he had been suborned in F^ris to this action,” and 
that three more combined to do the same thing. They 'asked if 

* Hepeated reference to this valuable work has more thanooafirmed tbe opinion 
we origmalW expressed of it There are few books of greater utility thato w^t is 
in fact a * liistory of London Past and Present.* 
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he knew the place where he first put fire. He answered he knew it 
very well, and would show it tu anybody.” He was then ordered to be 
blindfolded, and carried to several places of the City, that he might 
point out the house. They first led him to a place at some distance 
from it, opened his eyes, and asked him if that was it ; to which he 
answered, No, it was nearer to the Tliames.” “ The house and all 
which were near it,” says Clarendon, “ were so covered and buried in 
mins, that the owners tliemselves, without some infallible mark, could 
very hardly have said where their own liouse had stood ; but this man 
led them directly to the place, described how it stood, the shape of the 
little yard, the fashion of the doors and windows, and where he fii'st 
put the fire ; and all this with such exactness, that they who had dwelt 
long near it could not so perfectly have described all particulars.” 
Tillotson told Burnet that Howell (the then Recorrler of London) 
accompanied Hubert on this occasion, was with him and liad mucJi 
discourse with him, and that he conpluded it was impossible it couhl be 
a melancholy dream.” This, howe^r, was not the opinion of the 
judges who tried him. “ Neither the judges,” says Clarendon, “ nor 
any present at the triSl, did believe him guilty, but that he was a poor 
distracted wretch*, w^a^y^^f his life, and chose to part with it this way.” 
We may attribute the fire with safety to another cause than a Roman 
conspiracy. We are to remember that the flames originated in the 
house of a baker; that the season had bet*n unusually dry ; that the 
houses were of wood, overhanging the road- way (pent-houses they were 
called), so that the lane %vas even narrower than it is now, and tliat 
a strong east wind was blowing at the time. It was thougiit very 
little of at first. Pepys put out his head from his bedroom-window in 
Seetiiing-lane, a few Jiours after it broke out, and returned to bed again, 
as if it were nothing more than an ordinary Are, a common occurrence, 
and likely to be soon subdued. The Lord ISIayor (Sir Thomas Blud- 
wortli) seems to have thought as little of it till it was too late. Pe()j)Ie 
appear to htfve been paralysed, and no attempt of any consequence was 
made to check its progress. For four success! vc days it raged and gained 
ground, leaping after a. prodigious maj^er from house to house and 
street to street, at great distances from one another. Houses were at 
length pulled down, and the flames, still spreading westward, were at 
lenjrth stopped at the Temple Church in Fleet-street, and Pie-corner 
in Smithfleld. In these four days 13,200 houses, 400 streets, and 
89 churches, including the cath^ral church of St. Paul, were de- 
stroyed, and London lay literally in ruins. TUe loss was so enormous, 
that we may be said still to suffer from its effects. Yet the advantages 
were not few. London was freed from the plague ever after ; and we 
owe St. Paul’s, St. Bride’s, St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and all the archi- 
tectural glories of Sir Christopher Wren, to the desolation it occa- 
sioned.’ 


In addition to these advantages we acquired another, that of 
PAItTT-WALLS — a safeguard which has prevented fires from 
epreadiog in the City, when whole streets have been swept away 
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in a few hours in other parts of the metropolis, and especially 
in what might be termed the water-side suburbs of London — 
Rotherhithe, Greenwich, and Gravesend. The Act by which 
party- walls were enforced came into operation immediately 
prior to the rebuilding of the town, and has been rendered more 
stringent and effective from time to time by various amendments. 
The Building Act of the 7th and 8th of Queen Victoria contains 
the imjiortant enactment, that ‘ no warehouse shall exceed 200,000 
cubic feet in contents.’ Fire becomes unmanageable when it 
has access to large stores of combustible matter; under such 
conditions it acquires a ‘ fortified position,’ and cannot, in the 
vast majority of cases, be recced unless by an early surprise. 
As the very heart of London is largely occupied with Manchester 
warehouses full of the most inflammable materials, the safety of 
the capital depends upon this restrictive law. The Manchester- 
warehousemen nevertheless have managed to set that part of the 
Act at defiance. Let us take, as the latei^ and most flagiunt 
example, Cook’s warehouses. This structairc, wUch within these 
last two years has raised its enormous bulk in St^^aul’s Church- 
yard, and actually dwarfed the metropolitan cathedral by the 
proj)inquity of its monotonous mass, contains 1,100,000 cubic 
fcM‘t of space open from end to end, or hundred thousand feet 
more than it is entitkd to possess. If we were to take twenty-five 
ordinary-sized dwelling-houses and pull down their party-walls, 
we slumld have just the state of things which is here presented 
to ns. But it will be asked, if it is against the law, why do 
not tlie pnjper officers interfere? Where are the; City surveyors? 
Tin* reason, good reader, is this: the Manchcster-warehouscmcn 
of late years have adopted a new reading of the law-^a reading 
whic h we believe no judge would allow, but which the surveyors 
have not yet ventured to dispute. ‘ We csc'ape altogether,’ say 
these* gentlemen, ‘ the provisions of the Building Act relative to 
warehouses, as, by reason of our breaking bulk, our places of 
business are not mere storehouses.’ That this reading is a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the statute there can be no doubt ; that it is 
also a violation of its letter we also believe : if not, it is high 
time that the law be amended upon this point, for we affirm, on 
the very best authority, that London has never, since the great fire, 
been in siich danger of an overwhelming conflagration as it is now 
by the presence and rapid spreading of these huge warehouses, 
filled with the elements of ciestruction, and placed side by side, 
as though for the very purpose of producing the utmost mischief 
by contagion. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a fire bad. once estalfiishcd 
itself in Cook’s warehouses ; to extinguish it would be emt of 
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tbe question. Fire-engines would be perfectly useless against a 
body of flame which would speedily become like a blast-fur- 
nace^ and burn with a white heat. Who knows what would 
come after? Supposing the wind to be blowing from the 
south, we tremble for the Cathedral. The huge dome is con- 
structed entirely of oak, dried by the seasoning of 150 years, 
and the combustible framework is only lined on the exterior by 
sheet lead. It may be imagined that this would be pro- 
tection enough against the enormous masses of burning cotton 
and linen cloth which would speedily be blown upon it, but 
Mr. Cottam not long since stated at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers that, ‘ when the Frincess^Theatre was on fire, part of 
his premises also caught; on examination he found that it arose 
from a piece of blazing wood being thrown over from the 
theatre, which, falling into the leaden gutter, had melted it, and the 
liquid metal passed through the ceiling on to a workman’s bench 
where there was son^ oil, which it immediately set fire to.’ The 
great dome woi^ be M quite as much danger as Mr. Cotta m’s 
w'orkshop. Engines would be useless at such a height even as 
the stone gallery — the place where large bodies of burning mate- 
rial would most likely make a lodgment. Irreparable as would be 
the disaster with which we are threatened in this direction, one 
quite as great lies in another. Eastward of Cook’s warehouses, 
and in the neighbourhood of a vitriol or some other chemical 
manufactory, is situated Doctors’ Commons, the repository of 
the great mass of English wills. The roofs of this pile of 
buildings * are continuous — the buildings themselves are nearly 
as dry as the law itself. If one portion of the structure were to 
catch fire, nothing could save the whole from destruenon. It 
may be urged that the block of buildings, which commands, like 
a battery, two such important points in the metropolis, is after all 
fire-proof, and as far as danger from without is concerned, this 
is true enough ; but as cotton bales are not fire-proof, it is an 
impossibility to insure safety from within. Iron columns in 
such instances melt before the white heat like sticks of sealing- 
wax ; stone flies into a thousand pieces with thd" celerity of a 
Prince Rupert’s drop ; slate becomes transformed into a pumice 
light enough to float upon water ; the iron girders and beams, by 
reason of their lateral expansion, thrust out the walls ; and tiie 
very elements which seem calculated under ordinary circumstances 
to give an almost exhaustless durability to the structure, produce 
its most rapid destruction. The great fire at Messrs. Cubitt’s 

^ * The roof of the pile of buildings composing Somerset'House is also con- 
tintons, thereby greatly increasing the risk of the entire building, if one portion 
of it were to catch. 
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so-called fire-proof works at Pimlico is one of the latest proofs 
we have had of the entire fallacy of supposing stone and iron 
can withstand the action of a large body of fierce flame. We 
saw the other day portions of columns from this building 
fused as though they had been composed of so much pewter. 
Again, when the armoury at the To^^er was destroyed, the 
barrels of the muskets were found reduced to the most fan- 
tastic shapes, and some of the largest pieces of ordnance were 
doubled up. A stronger instance still was exhibited at Davis’s 
wharf in 1837, when a cast-iron pipe outside the building was 
melted like an icicle. But such a fierce furnace is not at all 
necessary to destroy cast-iron supports, as it appears from the 
experiments of Mr. Fairbairn that at a temperature of 600° the 
cohesive power of the metal rapidly decreases with every incre- 
ment of heat. Mr. Braidwood, in his paper on fire-proof build- 
ings read before the Institute of Civil Engineers on February 
29th, 1849, was the first, we believe, to d^gw attention to this 
serious defect in a material used so extensiV'ely in modern build- 
ings. iSince that paper was read a case has come under his 
notice which clearly testifies to the truth of his position : — 

* A chapel in Liverpool-road, Islington, 70 feet in length and 52 
feet in breadth, took fire in the cellar, on the 2iid October, 1848, and 
was completely burned down. After the fire it was ascertained that, of 
thirteen cast-iron pillars used to support the galleries, only two re- 
ii^ned perfect ; the greater part of the others were broken into small 
pmces, the metal appearing to have lost all power of cohesion, and 
some parts were melted, of which specimens are now shown. It should 
be observed that these pillars were of ample strength to support the 
galleries^icn filled by tlie congregation, but when the fire reached 
them they crumbled under the weight of the timber only, lightened as 
it must have been by the progress of the fire.^ 

But when we are considering the safety of Manchester ware- 
houses, we are also considering the lives of the young men who 
are employed in them, and are in most cases located in the 
upper stories. In several of the wholesale warehouses in the 
City, as Mr. Bjaidwood informs us, 

* the cast-iron pillars are much less in proportion to the weight to be 
carried than those;, referred to, and would completely in the draught 
of a fire. If a fire should unfortunately take place under such circum- 
stances, the loss of human life might be very great, as the chance of 
fifty, eighty, or one hundred people escaping, in the confusion of a 
sudden night alarm, by one or two ladders to the roof^ could scarcely 
be calculated on, and the time such escape must necessarily occupy, 
independent of all chance of accidents, would be considerable.’ , 

The application of water would oidy aggravate the difficulty, 
for, if it touched the red-hot iron, in aU probebilily it would 
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cause it to fracture and render it useless as a support. Tt is 
well known that furnace-bars are very speedily destroyed by a 
leakage of the boiler, the effect of the steam on the under side 
of the bars being to curve and twist them. To ensure a perfectly 
fire-proof building we must resort to one of two courses — either 
we must divide large warehouses into compartments by solid 
brick divisions, and ttius confine any fire that should liappen to 
break out within manageable limits, just as we save an iron ship 
from foundering, on account of a c*ircumscribcd fracture, by 
having her built in compartments ; or we must resort to the old 
Roman plan of building — that is, support the floors upon brick 
piers and groined arches well laid in cement, for mortar will 
pulverise under a great heat. The former plan has tlie great 
advantage that it ensures the safety of the principal contents, 
as well as of the building itself. The new Record-Ofiice in 
Fetter-lane is a perfect specimen of the kind, and is, perhaps, 
the only absolutelj^ fire-proof structure in England, being con- 
structed of iron anck%stone, and having no room larger than 1 7 
feet by 25, and 17 feet high, with a cubical contents of only 8000 
feet. None of the rooms open into each other, but into a vaulted 
passage by means of iron doors ; and if the documents were to 
take fire in any one of them, they w ould burn out as innocuously 
to the rest of the building as coals in a grate. 

It must not be supposed that we disparage altogether the use 
of iron and stone in the erection of warehouses, even where tjppy 
are built on tlie ordinary plan ; for the outside structure they 
are invaluable, and render it safe from most extraneous danger. 
No better proof of this could be given than the exagrience of 
Liverpool, whose fires during the last half-century ha^vbcen on 
the most gigantic scale. The larger bonded and other w^arehouses 
were generally built with continuous roofs, and with wooden 
doors and pent-houses to the different stories, which always 
kindled when there was a fire on the opposite side of the narrow 
streets in which they were ordinarily placed. To such a lament- 
able extent had conflagrations increased about the year 1841, 
that the rate of insurance, which had been ei^t shillings per 
cent., ran up to thirty-six shillings. This was about the time 
of the Formby-street fire, when 379,000/. worth* of property was 
destroyed, and the total losses from the beginning of the century 
had hot been less than three millions and a quarter sterling. 
The magnitude of the evil called for a corresponding remedy. 
A Bill was obtained in 1843 for the amendment of the Building 
Act; party-walls were run up five feet high between each ware- 
Jiouse, doors and pent-houses were csonstructed of* iron, the 
cubical contents of the buildings diemselres were limited, &c. ; 

and 
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and the effect of these improvements was so to diminish the risk 
that insurances fell to tiieir normal rate. It cannot be said, 
howeveri that Liverpool has yet purged herself of the calamity 
of fire. 

In ordinary dwellings and in public offices the use of iron and 
stone, again, cannot be too much commended ; in such buildings 
the rooms are comparatively small, and their contents are not 
sufficiently inffammable either in quantity or quality to injure 
these materials. A marked diminution in the number of fires 
in tlie Metropolis may be expected, from the almost universal use 
of iron and stone in new structures of this kind. The houses 
in Victoria-street, Westminster, built upon the ‘flat’ system, are, 
we should say, entirely fireproof, as the floors are either vaulted 
or filled in with concrete, which will not allow the passage of 
fire. Nearly all Paris is built-in this manner, and hence its 
freedom from large conlhigrations.* Were it not for this, iio city 
would be more likely to suffer, as the houseware very high, and 
the supply of water extremely bad. 1]^ Londoners it seems 
little better than a farce to watch the sapeurs-pompiers hurrying 
to a fire with an engine not much bigger thait a garden squirt, 
followed by a water-barrel — resources which are found sufficient 
to cope with the enemy, confined as it is within such narrow 
limits. 

Without going to the expense of stone and iron, we might, 
b^ taking a hint from the Parisians, make the rooms of our 
private houses fireproof, by abandoning the absurd custom of 
separating rooms by hollow wooden floors and hollow wooden 
partitions thinly coated with plaster — a method ivhich has the 
effect oflfcirculating the fire from the bottom to the top of the 
house in the quickest possible space of time. If a fire breaks 
out in a room, the ceiling will, it is true, stop the flames for a 
considerable time ; but the hollow partitions fuU of air act as 
conductors, and the firemen have often found that the flames have 
spread from a lower to an upper apartment by this secret chan- 
nel, without injuring the intermediate rooms, and without even 
its progress being suspected. As we understand that the Build- 
ing Act is to be amended this session, we trust Sir William 
Molesworth will extend the clause relating to party walls to 
rooms as well as to houses. The expense need be but trifling, 
as will be seen by consulting the little work of Mr.Hosking, who 
was the first, we believe, to instruct the English public in the 
admirable methods of the Parisian builders. Instead of using 

* In Nottmffluim« where they have gypsum in the neighbourhood as they have 
in Paris, they tonu floors and partifiona in the samo solid uiimter, and flie 
consequeaoe is thait a building is ramiy burned down in that Msn. 
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flimsy laths for their partitions, they employ stout oaken pieces 
of wood, as thick as garden palings ; these they nail firmly on 
each side of the framing of the partition, fill the space between 
with rubble and plaster of Paris, and thickly coat the whole of 
the wall with the latter. The floors are managed in the same 
manner, as well ^s the under side of the stairs, which are thus 
rendered almost as fire-proof as a stone flight. Very many lives 
would be saved in Great Britain if this simple expedient were 
adopted by our builders, instead of making the stairs of ill-fitted 
wood, full of air-crevices, and covering their under side with a. 
thin film of plaster ; for fire always makes for the stairs, which 
form the funnel of the liouse ; and hence the necessity for 
rendering them as secure as possible, in order to provide a line of 
retreat for the inmates. 

We have said that London is growing upwards to the sky — 
no house in any valuable portion of the Metropolis being m>w 
rebuilt without th^ addition of at least one story. Eighty and 
ninety feet is gettin^a common height for our great offices and 
warehouses, which is tantamount to saying that a certain portion 
of the Metropofis, and that a constantly increasing one, is out- 
growing the power of the Fire Brigade, as no engine built upon 
the present plan can throw water for many minutes to such an 
elevation. Mr. Braidwood foresees that he must call in the aid 
of the common drudge steam. In America they have already 
introduced this new agent with some success, and in London ^ve 
have proved its power in the floating-engine. Steam fire-engines, 
it is evident, will soon be brought into use, unless we do away with 
the necessity for engines at all by fixing the hose cUrcctly on 
the mains, as is done at Hamburg. But to effect thint will be 
necessary to relay the whole Metropolis with much larger pipes, 
to increase their number, and at the same time adopt the con- 
stant-service system. At present, even if we had the water 
always on, the mains arc often so small as to preclude the use 
of more than two or three hose — for, if the collective diameters 
of the areas of the latter exceed that of the pipe which feeds 
them, the pressure will cease, and no water will be propelled to 
any height through the jet. It cannot be denied, however, that 
if the streets of l^ndon were all supplied with capacious mains, 
and the different companies plugged them profusely ^a thing they 
are very chary of doing, for fear of their being injured by the 
wear and tear of the fire-engines), London would be rendered 
far more secure than it is at present, as scarcely any fire could 
withstand the full force of constant streams of thousands of 
^pdlons of water per minate. At present the greater portion of 
the water is wasted ; at the destruction of the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, a body of this element equal to an acre in area, and twelve 
feet deep, flowed from the mains, a tenth part of which could not 
have been used by the twenty-three jets that were playing simul- 
taneously. 

It will not here be out of place to say a few words upon the 
method of extinguishing flame by means of the gaseous mixture 
contained in Phillips’s fire-annihilators. According to a writer in 
the * Household Words,’ the ordinary sized annihilator is less 
than that of a small upright iron coalscuttle, and its weight not 
greater than can be easily carried by man or woman to any part 
of the house. It is charged with a compound of charcoal, nitre, 
and gypsum, moulded into the form of a large brick : the igniter 
is a glass tube inserted into the top of this brick : enclosing two 
phials — one filled with the mixture of chlorate of potassa and 
sugar, the other containing a faw drops of sulphuric acid. A 
slight blow upon a knob drives down a pin which breaks the 
phials, and the different mixtures coming m contact ignite the 
m«*iss, the gas arising from which, acting ji^on a water-chamber 
contained in the machine, produces a steam, and the whole escapes 
forth in a dense, expanding cloud. 

Mr. Phillips made some public experiments with his firc- 
annihilator three or four years ago, in which its power to put out 
the fiercest flame was fully proved. The timber framework, of a 
three-storied house smeared with pitch and tar, upon being fired, 
was ^instantly extinguished: quantities of pitch, tar, and oil of 
turpentine, which only burn the stronger for the presence of 
water, were dealt with still more expeclitiously. The valuable 
quality of rendering an atmosphere of dense smoke, in which 
no living thing could exist, perfectly respirable, was also shown 
in the most satisfactory manner. Since that time the machine has 
been brought into action at Leeds, where it put out a fire in an 
attic ; and in a very serious conflagration, which took place in the 
spirit-room, and afterwards extended to the main hatchway of 
the mail steamer, the City of Manchester, in the autumn of 1852, 
it was applied with the most perfect success. There can be no 
doubt that in all confined places the control of the annihilator 
over flame is omnipotent — acting much more speedily than water, 
and, unlike that element, doing no damage. When the flames 
are unccilifined, the annihilator will prove of little use, beh> 
cause, the gaseous cloud that issues from it not being heavier 
than the air, it cannot be projected to any distance. As an 
auxiliary to the engine, it will be invaluable in many cases, 
as it will enable the <fireman to go into places where at present 
he dares not enter, unless protected by the unwieldy smoke- 
jacket, the supply of air to which might at any^^tinm m cait off 
" VOL. XCVI. NO. CXCI. D by 
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by rubbish falling upon the hose through which it is pumped to 
him by the engine. 

Although it is foreign to our design to speak at length of 
agricultural fires, and incendiarism among farming stock, the 
subject is too important to be entirely omitted. One of the 
largest London insurancc-othces, interested in farming stock, 
posts up bills about premises they have insured, which, after 
stating that no lucifers arc to be used, or pipes are to lie 
smoked, goes on to say, ‘ This farm is insured; the fire office 
mil he the only sufferer in the event of afire' The inference is, 
that the labourer will feel more inclined to pay respect to the 
property of an insurance company than to that of the fanner. 
Yet it is far from being the case that the crime is always 
prompted by personal ill-will. One of the largest agricultural 
incendiaries ujion record was city weaver, who acted from a 
general spirit of discontent, without any hatred or knowledge of 
the owners. In other instances the sole motive is the ‘jollifica- 
tion ’ w hich general ^ollow^s a fire upon a farm : this fact came 
to light at a ^rial in Cambridge eight or nine years since, w lieu 
a man who was sentenced to deatli for setting fire to a home- 
stead confessed to having caused twelve different fires, his only 
object being the desire to obtain the few shillings, and liie 
refreshment of bread, cheese, and ale, which are given to labourers 
on th^se occasions. On the other hand, if the farmer determines 
to give no recom]x?nse, the hangers-on have been known to put 
their hands in their pockets and watch his property burn ^vith 
the utmost indifference, if not with glee. 

The causes of fire which the fanner has mainly to guard against 
may be at once seen by the following table, for which we arc 
indebted to the manager of the County Fire Office : — 

Losses on Farming Stock between January the Ist and November 
the 30th, 1853. 


Xuniber 

(ifFlreg. 

Cause. 

Amount. 

49 

Ineendiaiy .. .. | 

£. 

5214 

8 , 

6 

rf. 

11 

17 

Liffhtning 

181 

5 

10 

22 

Children and others playing with lucifers 

1211 


10 

2 

Steam thrashing-^uachiucs 

430 

y 

0 

38 

General , * 

17ftl 

19 

9 

128 


8819 

11 

4l 

1 


^^ese losses are upon a total insurance of. eight millions. 
Incendiarism and chiljdren playing with lucifers are tho two 
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grand elements of destruction ; and the former, we are given to 
understand, is below the general average. Kind treatment and 
better education are the only shields that can protect the farmer 
against incendiarism. The nuisance arising from children play- 
ing with lucifers may be abated by the absolute denial of 
matches to young boys about a farm, who, to cook their dinners, 
generally cause conflagrations near the ricks in the winter, and 
among the sUinding corn whilst ‘ keeping birds ' in the summerr. 
Tlie following excellent suggestions are by Mr. Beaumont, the 
secretary of the County Fire Office. 

‘ Precautions to he taken against a Fire, 

Forbid your men to use lucifer matches, smoke or light pipes or 
cigars, destroy wasps’ nests, or fire oil’ guns, in or near tiie rick-yard, 
or to tlirow hot cinders into or agaiffst any wooden out-building on the 
farm, on pain of instant dismissal. 

rince your ricks in a single line, and as far dhjitant from each other 
as you conveniently can. ^ 

Flaee hay-ricks and alternately ; the hay-rick will check 

the progress of the fire. 

Keej) the rickyard, and especially the spaces between the stacks and 
ricks, clear of all loose straw ; and in all respects in a neat and clean 
stat(^ 'J1ie loose straw is more frequently the means of firing, than the 
stack itself. 

Have a pond close to the rickyard, although there may be but a bad 
siipjily of water. 

WIkmi a steam tlirasliing-machine is to be used, place it on the lee 
side of tlie stack or barn, so that the wind may blow tlie sparks away 
from the stacks. Let the engine be placed as far from the machine as 
the length of the strap will allow*. Have the loose straw continually 
cleared away from the engine ; see that two or three pails of water are 
kept constantly close to the ash-pan, and that the |)au itself is kept con- 
stantly full of water. 

J/ou? to act when a Fire has broken out in a Rickyard, 

Do not wait for the engines, nor for the assistance of the labourem 
from a distance. Depend entirely upon the immediate and energetic 
exertions of yourself and your ow^ri men. 

Do not allow the rick or stack on fire to be disturbed — let it 
burn itself out — but let every exertion be made to press it compactly 
together, and, as far as is practicable, prevent* any lighted particles 
flying about. * 

. Got together all your blankets, carpets, sacks, rugs, and other* 
similar articles, soak them thoroughly in water, and place them over and 
against the adjoining ridks and stacks, towards which the wind blows. 

Having thus covered the sides of the ricks adjoining that oh fhte, 
devote all your attention to the latter. Press it togetbeor by evmy 
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available means. If water is at hand, throw upon it as much as 
possible. 

If engines arrive, let the water be thrown upon the blankets, &c.,. 
covering the adjoining stacks, and then upon the stack on fire. 

Among the numerous hands who flock to assist upon these occasions,, 
many do mischief by their want of knowledge, and especially by 
opening the fired stack and scattering the embers. In order to 
obviate this evil, place your best man in command over the stack on fire, 
d^ire him to make it Ids sole duty to prevent it being disturbed, and 
to keep it pressed and watered. 

Place other men, in whose steadiness you have confidence, to watch 
the adjoining ricks, to keep the coverings over them, and to extinguisli 
any embers flying from the stack on fire. In order to effect this it is 
most desirable that there should be ladders at hand to enable ont^ or 
two of the labourers to mount upon each stack. 

If the ricks are sepcarated from each other, and there is no danger 
of the fire extending to a second, it is of course desirable to save as. 
much of the one on.fire as may be possible. That however is not iinfVe- 
queiitly accomplishecN^ keeping the rick compactly together rather 
than by opening it. 

Send for all the neighbours’ blankets and tarpaulins : these 
are invaluable, they are near at hand, and can be immediately 
applied.’ 

The companies are always very willing to pay for any damage 
done in attempting to save their property. 

The business of the Fire Brigade is to protect properfy and 
not life from fire, though the men of course use every exertion to 
save the inmates, and arc always provided with ‘a jumping- 
sheet ’ to catch those who precipitate themselves from the roofs 
and windows of houses. As tlie danger to life generally arises 
at a very early stage of a fire, when the freshly aroused inha- 
bitants fly <Ustractcd into very dangerous places, and often 
destroy themselves by needless haste, it is highly necessary to 
have help at hand before the engines can possibly arrive. "J'here 
are, it is true, ladders placed against all parish churches, but 
they are always locked up, often rotten, and never in charge of 
trained individuals : accordingly they may be classed for inefii- 
ciency with the parish engines. A proof of this was given at 
the calamitous fire which occurred in Dover Street, at Raggett’s 
Hotel, on which occasion Mrs. Round and several other persons 
were lost through the conduct of the keeper of one of the fire- 
escapes of the parish of St James being absent when called, and 
drunk when, upon his arrival, he attempted to put his machine in 
action : the keeper of a second escape belonging to this parish, 
and stationed in Golden Square, refused to go to a fire in Soho, 
which occurred in 1852, because it was out of his district ; the 
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consequence was that seven persons threw themselves from the 
windows, and were all more or less dangerously injured. 

In 1833 the Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, 
whicli had been imperfectly organised a year or two before, was 
fully established, and has continued to increase the sphere of its 
influence year by year. T^e committee of management, appre- 
ciating tlie value of celerity in attending fires, have marked the 
Metropolis out into fifty- five squares of half a mile each : in forty- 
two of tlicsc they have established a station,* in its most central 
part, at which a fire-escape and trained conductor are to be 
found from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and 
from 8 P.M. to 7 a.m. from Michaelmas to Lady-day. When 
the remaining thirteen squares are furnished there will be 
means of rescue from fire within a quarter of a mile of every 
house in London : thus the nightly Avatch for this purpose is 
better organized with respect to number of stations than even 
the Fire Urigade, and like this force it is under the general 
management of a single director. We are^A familiar with the 
sight of tlu'se strange-looking machines as they come tower- 
ing along in the dusk of the evening towards their appointed 
stations, but few perhaps have seen them in action or have 
examined the manner in which they jire constructed. There are 
several methods of building them, but the one chiefly used is 
Wivell’s, a very simple machine and speedily put in action, a 
description of which we take from the Society's Report : — 


f 'rhv folloM'iug arc the stations of the fire-escapes: — 

Wcfitcm Jjuiirict. — 1, Edgewa re-road, near Cambridge-terrace ; 2. Baker-street, 
corner of King-street ; 3. Great Portland-street, by the chapel ; 4. New Road, 
corner of Albany-street ; 5. New Road, Euston-square, in front of St. Paucras 
Ciinrcli ; G. Camden Town, in front of * The Southampton Arms 7. Battle- 
bridge, King’s- cross; 8. GuiUlford-street, Foundling-hospital; 9. Bedford-row, 
south end; 10. llart-street, Blooinsbiuy, by St. George’s Church ; 11. Tottenham- 
court-road, by the chapel ; 12. Oxfoi^-street, comer of Dean-street, Soho ; 13. 
Oxford-street, corner of Maiy'lebone-lane ; 14. Oxford-street west, comer of 
Conna light-place ; 15. South Audley-street, by the chapel; 16. Brompton, near 
Knightsbridi^-green; 17. Eaton-square, by St. Peter^s Cnurch ; 18. Westminster, 
No. 1 , Broad S^ctua^ ; 19. Westminster, No. 2, Horseferry-road ; 20. West Strand, 
Trafalgar-square, by St. Martin’s Church ; 21. Strand, by St. Clement’s Church. 

Eastern 22. New Bridge-street, by the Obelisk; 23. Holbom-hill, 

comer of llatton-sparden ; 24. AlderBgate-Btreet, opposite Carthusian-street ; 25. 
Clerkcnwell, St. John-street, emposite Corporation-row ; 26. Islington, No. 1, 
on the Green; 27. Islington, No. 2, Compton-terrace, Highbniy end; 28. Old- 
atreet, St. Luke’s, comer of Bath-street ; 29. Shoreditch, in foont of the chmob ; 
30. Bishomgate-street, near Widegate-street: 31. Whitechapel, High-street, ia 
front of tne church ; 32. Aldgate, comer of Leadenfiall-street and Fenchureh- 
street; 33. The Royal Excliange, by the Wellington Statue; 34. Gheapai^ by 
the Western Obelisk; 35. Southwark, in fkont of St. George's Church ; 86. Nenr- 
ington, Obelisk, focing *Tkc Elephant and Castle;* 37. Kennlngton-orosij 33. 
Lambeth, by the Female Orphan Asylum; 39. Blackfiriaitf-road, corner of Great 
Charlotte-street: 40. Finsbary-circtis, comer of'ViTeat-street; 41. St 
corner of Rood-lane ; 42. Condiiit-atreet^ cMner of Great CkMim-etreet 

^The 
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‘ The main ladder reaches from thirty to thirty-five feet, and can 
instantly be applied to most second-floor windows by means of the 
carriage lever. The upper ladder folds over tlie main ladder, and is 
raised easily in the position represented, by a rope attached to its lever 
irons on eitlicr side of the main ladder ; or, as recently adopted in one 
or two of the Escapes, by an arrangetij^t of pulleys in lieu of the 
lever irons. The short ladder, for first floors, fits in under the carriage, 
and is often of the greatest service. Under the wdiole length of the 
main ladder is a canvas trough or bagging, made of stout sailcloth, 
protected by an outer trough of copper wire net, leaving suflicient 
room between for the yielding of the canvas in a perst)n’s descent. 
The fiddjtion of the copper wire is a great improvement, as, although 
not affording an entire protection against tlie canvas burning, it in 
most cases avails, and prevents the possibility of any one falling 
through. The soaking of the canvas in alum and other solutions is 
also attended to ; but this, wliile preventing its flaming, cannot avoid 
the risk of accident from the fire charring the canvas.* 

When we remember that the fire-escapes often have to be 
raised above windem-*’ from which the flames are pouring fortli, 
it/ivill be seen how valuable is this double protection against the 
destruction of the canvas. The necessity for it was sliown at a 
fire in Crawford Street, Marylebone, where an explosion took place 
which fired the canvas and let the conductor fall through, just as 
he was rescuing an inmate, — an accident by which he was dread- 
fully injured. When people look up at these finvesctapes they 
generally shudder at the idea of having to enter the bag, suspended 
at a height of forty feet from the ground, but in the hour of 
danger the terrified inmates never exhibit the slightest reluCt- 
ance. Once in, they slide down the bulging canvas in the 
gentlest manner, without any of the rapidity that would be 
imagined from the almost perpendicular position in which it 
faahgs. 

The fire-escape which is stationed near the New Road is 
constructed so that it can be taken off its wlieels, in order to allow 
it to enter the long gardens which here extend before so many 
of the houses. The height attainable by these escapes varies 
from 4Sfi feet to 45 feet. A supplemental short ladder is now 
carried by most of them, )vhich can he quickly fitted on an emer- 
gencyrinto the upper ladder, and increases the height to 50 feet. 

The intrepidity of the conductors of these machines is quite 
astorashing. Familiarity with danger begets a coolness which 
embles them to place themselves in positions which would prove 
A^ructive to unpractised persons. As in most cases they are 
^ prominent actors in a drama witnessed tby a whole street full 
m excited spectators, they are perhaps templed by the cheers 

risk themselves in a manner they would iittle dream of doing 

under 
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under other circumstances. In addition to such a stimulus they 
are rewarded with a silver medal, and with sums of money, for any 
extraordinary act of p^allantry. Every instance of a daring rescue 
is entered in the Society’s books, from which we have extracted 
a few examples, to show enterprising fellows they are. At 
a fire which broke out in HFvember, 1844, in a house in Hatton- 
garden, Conductor Sunshine on his arrival found the following 
state of things. On the second floor a man was sitting on the 
sill of one of the windows (there were four windows abreast), 
and on the third floor a man Avas hanging by his hands to the 
Avindow-sill at the other extremity of the house-front. After 
having rescued the man on the second floor, he did not dare to 
raise his third-floor ladder, for fear of hitting the hanging man’s 
hands, and causing liim to fall ; accordingl)% he stood upon the 
top rung of tiie second-floor ladder, and by so doing could 
just touch Avith his upstrained arms the poor fclloAv’s depending 
feet. Ill tills position, having himsedf but a precarious hold of 
the window-frame beneath, his only footijig being the topmost 
rung, he called to the man to drop Avlieii he told him, and 
discovered from his silence that he was deaf and dumb. Upon 
being tapped upon the foot, hoAA’ev'er, he let go, and the con- 
ductor managed, incredible as it may appear, to slip him doAvn 
betAveen himself and the wall on to the top of the ladder, and 
brought him safely to the ground. In the next case, Conductor 
Chapman Avas the hero of the scene, although the indomitable 
Sunshine Avas present. Having crossed the roofs of two adjoining 
out- buildings. Chapman managed toFplace his ladder against the 
second back floor of the house on fire. Having rescued a lady, 
h<‘ A\’as obliged to retrace his steps over the roofs, as the fire 
was coming through the tiling. He could only cross by making 
a bridge of the short ladder; and scarcely had they cleared the 
promises Avhen it fell in Avith a tremendous crash. 

On another occasion this intrepid man having made an entrance 
into the second-floor window of a house in Tottenham-court- 
road, he was obliged to retreat twice, by reason of his lamp 
going out in the dense smoke. On the third trial it remained 
in, and enabled him to search the place. * I called out loud,’ be 
says in his report, • and Avas answered by a kind of stifled 'cry. I 
rushed across the landing to the back room, and encountered a 
man, who groaned out, *‘0 save my wifel” I groped about, 
and laid hold of a female, who fell with me, clasping two childJren 
in her arms. 1 took them up, and brought them to the Uicape, 
guiding the man to follow me, and placed them all safely in the 
canvas, from whence they reached the ground without any injuiy ; 
and, finally, I came down myself, quite exhausted.’ ^ Wetfiought;’ 

said 
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said a bystander, ^ when he jumped into the second-floor window, 
that we should not see him again alive ; and I cannot tell you 
how he was cheered when he appeared with the woman and her 
two children.’ 

We shall content ourselves by qitt^ng one more exploit from 
the Reports of the Society, the li^P of which was Conductor 
Wood, who received a testimonial on vellum for the following 
service at a fire in Colchester Street, Whitechapel, on the 29th 
of April, 1854 : — 

‘ On his arrival the fire was laging throughout the back of the hou^e, 
and smoke issuing from every wiiidow ; upon entering the first-floor 
room, part of which was on fire, he discovered five persons almost in- 
sensible from the excessive heat: he immediately descended the ladrlcr 
with a woman on his shoulders, and holding a child by its night-clothes 
in his mouth ; again ascended, re-entered the room, and having enabled 
the father to escape, had scarcely descended, with a child under each 
arm, Avlien the whole building became enveloped in flames, rendering 
it impossible to attempt a rescue of the remainder of the unfortunate 
inmates.’ 

The rewards of the Society are not always won by their own 
men. William TraflTord, police constable 344, for instance, had 
one of the Society’s medals presented to hiin,*for ‘allowing two 
persons to drop upon liim from tiic top windows of a house in 
College Street, Camden-town, and thereby enabling them to 
escape without material injury.’ Nothing is said as to the 
damage done to poor Trafford by this act of self-devotion. 

The real working value of the fire-escapes may be judged 
from the fact tliat, during the twenty years they have been on 
duty, they have attended no less than 2041 fires, and rescued 
214 human beings from destruction. To make titis excellent 
scheme complete, only thirteen stations have now to be esta- 
blished, at a first cost of about eighty pounds each ; the charitable 
could not give their money in a more worthy cause than in 
furnishing these districts, in which many thousands of inha- 
bitants are still exposed to the most horrible of all deaths. I'o 
show that the usefulness of the ^ciety has progressed with 
the number of their escapes, we need only adduce the evidence 
of the table in the next page, made up to the 25th of March of 
each year. 

The fire-escapes, in addition to their own particular duty, are 
also of the greatest flTervicc to the firemen of the Brigade, as, by 
the use of their ladders, they are enabled to ascend to any 
window of a house, and to direct the jet directly upon the burning 
mass, instead of throwing it wild, — a matter of the greatest im- 
portanc^in extinguishing a fire : for unless you play upon the 

burning 
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burning materia], and thus cut off the flame at its root, yoii only 
uselessly deluge the building with water, which is, we believe, 
in many cases quite as destructive to stock and furniture as the 
fire it is intended to extinguish. 


Year. 


N umScr of 
stations. 


Fires 

attended. 

Lives 

saved. 

1845 

8 increased to 11 

116 

13 

184G 

11 


15 

96 

4 

1847 

15 


21 

139 

11 

1848 

21 

»» 

25 

197 

17 

1849 

25 


26 

223 

31 

1850 

2G 

»» 

28 

198 

10 

1851 

28 


30 

226 

36 

1852 

30 


34 

253 

25 

185.3 

34 

»» 

40 

265 

46 

1854 

40 „ 40 

Tm'o since added. 

328 t 

28 


Much may be done by the inmates to heli^ themselves when a 
house is on fire, in case neither the engine nor the escape should 
arrive in time to assist them. Mr. Braidwood, in his little work 
on the method of proceeding at fires, advises bis readers to 
rehearse to themsejycs his recommendations, otherwise when the 
danger comes they are thrown, according to his experience, into 
^a state of temporary derangement, and seem to be actuated 
only bv a desire of muscular movement,^ throwing chairs and 
tables from tlie tops of houses that are scarcely on fire, and, to 
wind up the absurdity, he sjiys, ‘ on one occasion I saw crockery- 
ware thrown from a window on the third floor.* 

The means to be adopted to prevent the flames spreading, 
resolve themselves into taking care not to open doors or windows, 
which create a draught. The same rule should be obseiv^ed by 
those outside ; no door or glass should be smashed in before the 
means are at hand to put out the fire. 

Directions for aiding persons to escape from premises on fire. 

1. Be careful to acquaint yourself with the best means of exit from 
the house both at the top and bottom. 

2. On the first alann reflect before you act. If in bed at the time 
wrap yourself in a blanket, or bedside carpet ; open no more ’floors 
or windows than are absolutely necessary, and shut every door after 
you. 

3. There is always from eight to twelve inches of pure air close to 
the ground : if you cannot therefore walk upright through the smoke, 
drop on your hands and knees, and thus progress. A wetted silk 
handkerchief, a piece of^annel, or a worsted stocking drawn over the 
&ce permits breathing, and, to a great extent, excludes the smoke. 

4. If you can neither make your way upwards nor downwards, get 

iuto 
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into a front room : if there is a family, see that they are all collected 
here, and keep the door closed as much as possible, for remember 
that smoke always follows a draught, aud fire always rushes after 
smoke. 

5. On no account throw yourself, or allow others to throw them- 
selves, from the window. If no assistance is at hand, and you are in 
extremity, tie the sheets together, and, having fastened one end to 
some heavy piece of furniture, let down the women and children one 
by one, by tying the end of the line of sheets round the waist and 
lowering them through the window that is over the door, rather than 
through one that is over tlie area. You can easily let yourself down 
W'hen the helpless are saved. 

6. If a woman’s clothes should catch fire, let Jier instantly roll 
herself over and over on the ground ; if a man be present, let him 
throw her down and do the like, and then >vrap her in a rug, coat, or 
the first woollen thin^ that is at hjind. 

7. Bystanders, the instant they see a fire, should run for the fire- 
escape, or to the police station if that is nearer, where a ‘ jnnijiing- 
sheet ’ is always to bl^oiind. 

Dancers, and those that are accustomed to wear light muslins 
and other inflammable articles of clothing, when they arc likely 
to come in contact with the gas, would do well to remember, 
that by steeping them in a solution of Jilum*thcy would not be 
liable to catch fire. If the rule were enforced at th(‘atres, we 
might avoid any possil)le recurrence of such a catastrophe as hap- 
pened at Drury Lane in 1844, when poor Clara Webster was so 
burnt before the eyes of the audience, that she died in a few days. 

During the tw’enty-one years that the Brigade has been in 
existence the firemen have been called out needlessly no less 
than 1695 times, often indeed mischievously; for there are some 
idle people who think it amusing to send the men and engines 
miles away to imaginary fires. In most cases, however, these 
false alarms have originated in the over anxiety of persons, who 
have hastened to* the station for assistance, deceived by lights 
which they fancied to be of a suspicious character. Nature 
herself now and then gives a false alarm, and puts the Brigade 
to infinite trouble by her vagaries. Not only the men at one 
station, but nearly half of the entire force, were employed 
in November, 1835, from 11 p.m. to 6 a. m. on the succeeding 
morning, in running after the aurora borealis. Some of the dozen 
engines out on that occasion reached as far as Kilburn and 
Hampstead in search of those evanescent lights, which exactly 
simulated extensive fires. In the succeeding year the red rays 
of the rising sun took in some credulous nsembersof the Brigade, 
and led them with their engines foil swing along the Com*^ 
mercial and Mile-End Roads. ^ Whilst on this false scent they 
, came 
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caino upon a real firo, which, although inferior to great Sol 
himself in grandeur, was far more remunerative, as the God of 
Morning knows nothing about rewards to first, second, and third 
engines. 

Tiic most remarkable and universal false alarm caused by the 
play of the Northern lights was in the autumn of this same 
year, when the whole north-eastern horizon seemed possessed by 
an angry conflagration, from which huge clouds of smoke ap- 
peared to roll away. On this occasion the public, as well as the 
firemen, were deceived : crowds poured fortli from the West-end 
on foot .and in carriages to see what they imagined to be a grand 
effect of the ‘devouring element;’ and thirteen engines turned 
out with the full impression that a whole suburb of the metro- 
polis w.as in flames. 

The .alarms from chimneys on iire have called the engines out 
no less than 1982 times during the years the Brigade has been 
established, or on an aver.age twice a- week. Let us hope that, 
as we are slotting about clearing the atmosjmere by Act of Par- 
liament, accidents of this kind will gradually cease. We may 
now watch with satisfaction m.anv a tall shaft, as we steam down 
the river, that sccim$ to stand idle in the air ; the gre.^t rolling 
clouds of smoke Aiat used to obscure the sky^on the southern 
bank of the Thames are no longer seen, and the air is growing 
apjn-eciably purer. It is evident that our mamifacturers, where 
they have not become alive to ^the saving it would effect, have 
been coerced by the vigorous manner in which the Home Secretary 
has put the law in force against these Idack offenders ; and we 
may hope that Dr, Arnott’s smoke-consuming grate, or some 
modification of it, will ere long find its way into every house 
to complete the work. 


Art. II. — 1. Memoirs of the Life and Scietitific Researches tf 
John Dalton, Hon. D.C.L. 0:cford, LL-D. Edinburgh, F.R.S., 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 

By William Charles Henry, M .D., F.ll.S. 8vo. London, 1854. 

2. An Introduction to the Atomic Theory. By Charles Daubeny^ 
M.D., F.R.S. &c.. Professor of Chemistry and of Botany in 
the University of Oxford. 2nd Edition. Oxford. 1851. 

W E place these volumes in conjunction— fthe first a hio^ 
graphy, the second an essay on one of the highest topics 
of natural science— because the fame of Dalton mainly resta on 
the discovexies by which he de&|ed and illustrated theory 
which 'forms the subject of Dr. Vaubeny’s work. A dedication 

of 
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of this second edition to the memory of Dalton — then recently 
deceased — ^justly and very eloquently describes those researches 
in atomic chemistry, which, while wonderfully enlarging the 
domains of the science, and giving exactitude to all its conclu- 
sions, have led to new and more profound views of the great 
laws by wliich matter is governed in the mutual actions and 
combinations of its ultimate component parts. Here, on this 
wide field of atomical theory, the bold speculations of ancient 
philosophy had anticipated, as we shall presently see, some of 
the results, now better fixed by actual experiment and the consum- 
mate refinements of modern .analysis. Dalton had no knowledge 
of these elder hypotheses, nor even a full anticipation of all that 
his doctrine was to bring forth in the future. But it was he who 
in effect sowed the seeds for this great h.arvest ; and though 
others had recently trodden onjthe same ground, and to the very 
brink of the discovery, it was he who first fully indi<*ated the 
principle and method of research, and the true import and value 
of the facts derivec^from it. 

Tlic name of Dalton must therefore enter into every history of 
the atomical theory ; ;md we may be excused for dwelling upon 
some particulars of the life of this remarkable person, as afforded 
us in the voluinoiof Dr. Henry, aided by our own personal^ccol- 
lections. Dr. Henry ivas peculiarly fitted for his task. He 
inherited from h^ father a strong personal attachment to Dalton, 
whose reciprocal regard w’as shq^m by his bequest to Dr. Henry 
of his papers and all his philosophical apparatus. Thoroughly 
versed in modern chemistry liiiiiself, and especially familiar, 
from study in the German laboratories, with those researches 
which have so greatly enlarged, while in some parts modifying, 
the original discovery of Dalton, he comes well prepared to 
narrate the progress and present state of this great inquiry. 
He is everywhere perfectly candid in his estimate of ])ersons 
and things, where points of controversy are concerned. And 
further, his volume is very agreeably written, and will please all 
those who, with some knowledge of natural science, can find 
interest in the simple memorial of an earnest investigator of its 
truths. 

Apart indeed from his scientific career, it would be difficult to 
conceive'a life more calm and uneventful than that of Dalton. 
What Cuvier said of Cavendish is equally true of him — ‘ II n’y a 
dans son histoire d’autres incidens que des decouvertes.’ Bom 
in a humble position, from which he only slowly emerged — living 
successively in two provincial towns, where few at that time 
could understand or appreciate his labours—working always 
alone, with no other exciteme4Nhan the .4ove of physical truth 

— wanting 
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— wanting little, and undisturbed by the passions or even by the 
more common emotions of social existence — his course was one 
of patient study, unbroken by any of the sterner incidents of life. 
He was a Quaker by birth, and maintained to t^ end the dress 
and many of the usages of the sect. But his character and habits 
depended much less on this than on his individual temperament^ 
and those intellectual peculiarities of which we shall have after- 
wards to speak. 

John Dalton was born at Eaglesfield, a village near Cocker- 
mouth, in 1766. The Daltons were of the class of small pro- 
prietors, formerly called statesmen ^ — a name that still lingers, we 
believe, in the northern parts of England. The father of John 
appears to have been a weaver, as well as yeoman ; but of slender 
means in both rapacities. He had two sons and a daughter. John, 
the second son, was placed at thb village schools at Eaglesfield 
and in the neighbourhood ; but derived much more aid from the 
talents witli w'hich he was born, than freypa any help which 
scliools could give. He speedily nurtured His own faculties into 
activity ; and the slight memorials of his youth are the miniature 
of the man in later life. This miniature becomes more exact as 
we follow him forward to his early positions in the world ; first, as 
aschdblmaster himself at Eaglesfield, when only twelve years old 
— next, as assistant and principal successively, at a boarding school 
at Kendal. Simple as were, and still are, the functions of a 
village schoolmaster, it is extraordinary that a boy of twelve 
years should be able to fulfil them ; and that, after a year of 
intermediate labour in liusbandry, he should be called, wdien yet 
but fifteen, to the larger duties of the Kendal school. That 
inborn faculty of silent self-labour, and patient study, which 
remained wdth him through life, can alone explain this. 

Some of the moral peculiarities of Dalton’s character come out 
curiously in tliis part of his career, as delineated by the recollec- 
tions of one or two persons yet living, who wxre his scholars at 
Kendal. Apart indeed from such information, we could readily 
have conjectured that he must have made a very indifferent school- 
master. His own early self-acquired knowledge did not give him 
the power of instilling the same into others of his age. At no 
period had he any command of language or facility of explana- 
tion. Equally was he unfitted to comprehend those mental 
diversities of temper as well as intellect, which show themselves 
in the very dawn of life. Whether that uniformity of plan, which 
is in some Sort inevitable in the gathering together of youth in 
schools and colleges, be not on the whole better in result than 
the teaching upon vague views o$ individual character, is a op- 
tion wc cannot here discuss. It is enough to say that Ddton, 

as 
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as a schoolmaster, could have had but one method, and that 
founded on his own peculiar temperament and habits. 

At the Kendal school, where there were some sixty boys and 
girls, educated at from half-a-guinea to fifteen shillings a quarter, 
he was associAed, while master, with his brother Jonathan ; a 
hard and severe man by nature. The surviving pupils describe 
John as of gentler temper; but nevertheless cold, abstracted, 
and uncouth in his ways. The school, at best, seems never to 
have been very popular under the management of these young 
brothers. 

While residing at Kendal John Dalton engaged himself in 
frequent contributions to the ‘ Gentlemen's and Ladies' Diaries C 
two periodical works which, at that time of scanty literature in 
the country parts of England, earned repute and circulation by 
their prize questions in matliematics and general philosophy. 
When Westmoreland was some days’ journey from London, in- 
stead of the eight hours of present travel, such periodicals, with 
a w'eekly newspaper circulated among neighbours, were pro- 
bably treasured more than the cumbrous 9 iperfluity of publica- 
tions now spread throughout every corner of the kingdom, in 
1787, we find that Dalton, being then twenty-one, correctly 
solved thirteen out of fifteen mathematical questions in these 
Diaries, and in 1790 gainc^l the highest prize for his ‘ masterly 
solution of the prize question.’ He meddled a little also with the 
moral queries propounded in these works; and his answers, 
though somewhat formal and vapid, are at least as good as the 
questions deserve. 

Dalton began his career of. physical research while at Kendal, 
directing it chiefly to Meteorology — a subject which engaged 
much of his attention through life. The first entry in his 
Meteorological Journal is of March 24, 1787, and records a 
remarkable Aurora Borealis on the evening of that day. Per- 
chance from this very cause the phenomenon of the aurora (even 
now imperfectly explained) continued ever after to be a favourite 
topic with him. He matde in the beginning his own baro- 
meter and thermometer ; and used as an hygrometer some six 
yards of whipcord, suspended from a nail and stretched by a 
I weight, with a scale attached to it. This rudeness of his 
instruments was not limited to early life. Even in the experiments 
which led to his gre^t discoveries, his apparatus was grievously 
deficient in all those refinements which chemsstiy now requires 
and has obtained ; and his laboratory, which we once visited, 
might well, in its slovenly arrangements^ pmvoke a smile from the 
rqpdern adept in analysis. There was a sort of obstinacy in 
CMton's mind on this subject; derived in part from the inde- 
pendence 
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pendence of his own early labours— *in part also from an original 
' pertinacity of his nature. But some compensation was found for 
this defect in bis clear perception of the objects sought for, and 
in that patient repetition of experiments and observations which 
reconciles discordant results, and gives certainty to the conclusions 
obtained. The Method of Averages^ even where not recognised 
as such, involves a principle prolific of truth ; and Dalton largely 
availed himself of it in his scientific labouns. 

In May 1792 he first visited London, of which he says in a 
letter to his brother, ^ It is a most surprising place, and well worth 
one's while to see once ; but the most disagreeable place on earth 
for one of a contemplative turn to reside in constantly.’ A 
longer knowledge might, perhaps, have told him that a man may 
be alone in a multitude ; and that the greatest works of contem- 
plation as well as of practical acti\iity have emerged from amidst 
the din and bustle of this great metropolis. It is a characteristic 
trait of him, that he occupied himself while g^ng to the Friends’ 
Meeting House in counting the number of Carriages he met on 
the road. ‘ This,’ he 4a.ys, ‘ I executed with tolerable precision, 
and the number was 104.’ Dalton lived, in truth, in an atmo- 
sphere of numbers ; and all his thoughts and observations took 
tlunr colouring from this stixing propensity of his nature. 

In 1793 he first published his Meteorological Observations and 
Essays^ in which he records his obligations to Mr. John Gough 
of Kendal ; that singular man, who, becoming totally blind from 
small-pox when two years old, furnished a memorable instance 
of what the intellect can attain, unaided by this one great sense. 
Profoundly versed in mathematics, he became familiar also with 
every branch of natural philosophy ; and had so cultivated his 
remaining senses, that he could tell by touch, smell, or taste, 
almost every plant within twenty miles of his native place. 
Dalton’s friendship for him continued throughout the whole of 
Mr. Gough’s long life. 

It was in the same year, 1793, that Dalton made his second 
and final change of residence, by accepting the place of mathe- 
matical tutor at a College of Protestant Dissenters lately esta^ 
blished in Manchester. Tliough his connexions with the College 
ceased after six years, he remained at Manchester during the rest 
of his life, and in the same hoorfUTor the last thirty years of that 
time; making an income, wbichmfficed for Jiis few and simple 
wants, by giving lessons to pupim^ or occasional lectures^ bo^ 
at a very low rate of remuneration. 

We suppose that few»men o£ tolerable education have passed 
through life without putting together some lines, whidi either 
were poetry, or were bmieved by themselves to be siidi* Among 

the 
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the exceptions to the rule we should fully have expected Dalton 
to be one. But it was otherwiie. His biographer gives us, as the 
best among other specimens, ten or twelve stanzas, addressed to 
an iEolian lyre ; and written in 1796, at a time when his feelings 
seem to have been ' somewhat excited by the beauty and talents 
of a young Quaker lady, whose family he occasionally visited at 
Lancaster. In letters to his brother, from which extracts are 
given, he describes these qualities with more warmth and in 
greater detail than we should have expected ; yet still witli a 
certain philosophical method and a strong leaning to the ^ tabular 
form^ which delineates the man almost as well as the lady whom 
he admires. With regard to the verses, they surprise us from being 
very much in the Della Crusca style ; and as poetry we can hardly 
commend them. Yet we give a stanza below, which will not be 
thought deficient cither in harhiony or feeling. In reading it we 
have a difficulty in recognising either the Quaker or the hard 
dry mathematician of the Kendal- school.* 

Whatever was the state of Dalton’s feelings at this time, result 
there was none. The same condition of life continued; one 
which probably made marriage impossible, even had he not been 
already wedded to those very different pursuits which gave 
happiness as well as honour to his life. It was about this year, 
179o, that Chemistry first engjiged his attention ; and as a Member 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Institution, of 
which he afterwards became President, he placed before them in 
successive years a scries of papers of great value, in connexion 
with this and other branches of Natural Philosophy ; evincing 
both the extent of his objects and the energetic and successful 
labour he bestowed upon them. We have not space to enumerate 
these different Memoirs ; but may say generally that the most 
important of them relate to the weight, temperature, and mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, furnishing, with his resea^lies on rain 
and evaporation, the basis of modem meteorology — to the various 
phenomena of heat and cold, as produced by or determining the 
state of other bodies — and to the constitution of mixed gases, 
and especially of those forming the atmosphere. Later observa- 
tions and experiments, less mde than those which he employed, 
have tended to invalidate some of his conclusions. But many 
remain untoudbed — all have ^fitributed to the advancement of 
science — and all give eminent^roof of his sagacity and boldness 
of research. 

* Again tbe^tlowly rising notes assail— * 

As if some tender maid, unseen, unknown, 

Sigh’d for nesleet— yet tonefiil sweird the gale, 

To melt W nnfeeunff heart with sorrow's plaintive moan. 

We 
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Wc do not here follow the labours or writings of Dalton into 
the great discovery of his life, as w shall speak of this hereafter. 
Before it was sufficiently matured lor publication, he was invited 
early in 1804 to give a course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution in London. With some kind and 
valuable aid from Davy, he appears to have gone through the 
course satisfactorily ; and, from his own account, with a good deal 
of applause. We cannot but think, however, that he uncon- 
sciously overrated his success ; and that wliat he considered such 
was in some part a courteous regard of his audience to the sim- 
plicity and peculiarities of the man. A few years later, when 
his discoveries were still only partially known, we heard him 
deliver a short course on this subject at Edinburgh to a scanty 
audience. It would be hard to c*onceive anything more uncouth 
or ineffective than his manner of /lealing with the great physical 
truths that lay before him. His experiments, as made in public, 
frcqiK'iitly failed. His voice was harsh, indistinct, and unem- 
phatical’; and he was singularly wanting irf the language and 
power of illustration, needful to a lecturer on these high matters 
of ])hilosophy, and by which Davy and Faraday’^ have given such 
lustre, to their great discoveries. Among other instances of 
his 0(1(1 appropriation of epithets, we recollect that in treating 
of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrog(ni, &c. — those great elements which 
pcrva(le all nature — he g(merally spokeof them as ^ these articles f 
desmbing their qualities with far less earnestness than a London 
liinfliraper would show in commending the very different articles 
whi( li lie on his shelves. 

Dalton’s doctrines therefore needed other advocacy than his 
own to bring them fairly before the world. Nor was this aid want- 
ing. We shall have to mention before we conclude the names of 
those eminent Chemists who speedily recognised the value of the 
disco very ^^d sought by their labours to verify and extend it. His 
own life pRcceded meanwhile in the same course of tran(jjuil 
labour. He was now, liowever, less occupied with new objects 
than with the completion of his previous researches, and the 
removal of objections which had been raised to certain parts of 
them. With all his love of truth, in science as in other things, 
Dalton was strongly tenacious of conclusions once formed ; and 
there wer^nany opinions to whiijh he clung, long after more exact* 
oxperirnems than his own had sb^wn them to be doubtful or inad- 
missible. We may name as initances, his bbstinate adherence 
to the atomic weights he first assigned, though proved to be 
incorrect — his reluctance to adopt, the doctrine , of . volumes, 
received by all other chemists-raim* his. long strug^;lg.sigai|ist the 
recognition of chlorine os a chemical element. 

VOL, xcvi. NO, cxci. E Ibough 
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Though always recluse in his habits, his reputation, now esta- 
blished both at homeand abra|0, inevitably enlarged liis intercourse 
with the world. Manchester too, at least those in it who found 
leisure for anything beyond the labours and profits of the loom, 
began to feel pride in the fame of their fellow-townsman. But his 
private life was little changed in its simplicity — his character not 
at all. While streets, factories, and steam-engines were growing up 
multitudinously around, he continued to reside in the same quiet 
house and family in which he finally closed his career. He seldom 
went into what is called society. Uis associates were chiefly those 
who had pursuits akin to his own, and a few intimate friends and 
pupils, with whom he sometimes unbent himself after the labours 
of the day. One of these friends describes him as exceedingly 
cheerful and facetious on such occasions. We can readily believe 
in his cheerfulness, but find iu difficult to imagine in Dalton any- 
thing approaching to wit. Even in the fashion of his amuse- 
ments there was the same order and method as in other things. 
Every Thursday jJfternoon he indulged in his favourite'diversion 
of bowling; watching with a sort of scientific eagesness the 
motions of the bowls, and noting down minutely in a book all 
the losses or gains of the few pence for which the game was 
played. In every other habit of his life, 21 s to hours, labour, and 
food, there was the same simplb ity, order, and temperance. 

Occasionally he visited London, or made excursions into the 
Lake scenery of his native county. A notable incident in^ life 
thus tranquil was a visit to Paris in 1822, which we kWw to 
have afforded him singular pleasure. Six years before, he had 
been elected a Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences 
— a proof of the reputation he had already earned abroatl. Mr, 
Dockray, his companion on this journey, graphically describes a 
dinner given to Dalton by Laplace at his country-seat at Arcueil, 
the beautiful grounds of which derive no less faiiM||irom having 
b^en the residence of this philosopher, than fro^ the earlier 
destiny of the spot as the abode of the Emperor Julian, when 
Governor of Gaul. At this dinner Bertbollct, Arago, Cuvier, 
Biot, and Fourier were among the guests — names all illustrious 
in the annals of science. Mr. Dockray pictures to us Dalton 
walking in the evening through the ruins which yet remain of 
Julian’s residence, between Laplace and Berthollet — ucmarkabic 
group, and almost as much so in the diversity of the men as in 
the community of their fame. From our recollection of Laplace 
we feci how great must have been the contrast between him and 
Dalton — the latter what we have already described him — the 
former equally placid in demelnour, but with the air, habits, 
^d igurtesies of an old Freqph nobleman. In estimating their 
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relative ip^enius we must needs rank Laplace far above the 
level of Dalton. Both of them mathematicians, they yet trod in 
mathematical paths so remote from each other, as almost to efface 
every vestige of tliis connexion. The very diversity here is the 
ex]H)nent of the scientific character of the two men. Dalton may 
be said to have worked in straight lines ^ both in mathematics and 
general physics ; with definite objects placed clearly before his 
conceptions, which he pursued steadily by the simplest, or even 
rudest, methods to tlie attainment of the results desired, 'i^he 
genius of Laplace took for its sphere of action the wide domain 
of the universe: and while by the mighty power of his mathe- 
matical analysis he was removing anomalies, and reconciling even 
the secular perturbations of the planets to the one great law of 
gravitation, he applied the same power and the same methods of 
evidence to almost every part of Ijiiman knowledge. lie worked 
not in straight lines, but sweeping over avast circle, and bringing 
each part into relation with the whole. 

It is tliflicuU to give any single definitiori of genius, having 
due regird to the endless varieties and anomalies wdiich present 
themselves in the human intellect. In the higher acceptation 
of tlu‘ term, Dalton could hardly be called a man of genius. He 
had not those wings with which some men soar over the ocean 
of undiscovered truth, discovering regions to bo submitted here- 
after to human intelligence and power. But he brought to his 
rese.'^chcs, as we have seen, the habits of a sagacious and intrepid 
tliinkc’r, swayed by no authority but that of facts, and sedulous 
in sct?king for these by his own labours and methods. We 
ludieve this description to include all that is most peculiar in 
his character as a philosopher. 

Dal ton's, connexion with the French Academy was not limited 
to his first honour in it. In 1830, on the death of Sir H. Davy, 
he was el^ed to fill his place as one of the eight Foreign 
Associates of the Academy; a distinction, from its rarity, fitly 
regarded as among tlie highest which science can bestow. It is 
rema^ablc that until 1822 he was not elected a Fellow' of the 
Royal Society. The absence of all ambition or effort on his 
part must be received as the cause of this delay. In 1826 his 
high merits as a discoverer were fully recognised by the Society 
in the award to him of the first of the royal prizes given after 
their institution. ^ 

Honours indeed now began to fall •more thickly upon him. 
The establishment of the British Association in 1831, the 
annual meetings of which Dalton repeatedl}^ attended, .was in 
some part concerned in this effem. Though his* discaveries were 
at this time fully established and familiar to the scientificygozld, 
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the seclusion of his life had permitted few to know him per- 
sonally ; and the Quaker philosopher, now well advanced in years, 
stood, among his brethren in science at these meetings, a new 
object of attcntio n and interest. The simplicity of his demeanour, 
from wliicli age had taken off its earlier uncouthness, won upon 
the feelings of all ; and even at later meetings of the Association, 
wlicn the novelty had worn off, Dalton was ever regarded with 
affectionate veneration. 

In 1832, at the meeting of the Association at Oxford, the 
hcmorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred ii])on him, in conjunc- 
tion with Faraday, Brewster, and Robert Brown. The same 
honour he received at Edinburgli two years later. In 1833, 
under Lord Grey’s government, a pension of *1»5()/. a-ycar w\as 
settled upon him, providing a happy ndease from tlic burden 
of elementary teaching. About the same lime tlie people of 
Manchester subscribed 20001. for the statue of a man wdio thus 
honoured their town ; and its execution was fitly committed to 
Gliantrey, wliose ijenius rendered it a wonderful work. While 
Dalton was in London, sitting to this great sculptor, it*was sug- 
gested by his friend, Mr. Babbage, that he should be presented 
at the king’s levee. His ow'ii acquiescence being obtained, the 
preliminaries of^^iis dress as an (3xford Doctor of Laws settled, 
and prej)aratory instructions given by enacting the levee in a 
private room, he was })rcsent<?d to William IV., who seems to 
Lave questioned him with the kind familiarity which belonged 
to tliat sovereign’s nature. Mr. Babbage, tlic i/u.v as well as 
auefor in this j)rescntation, heard one court oHicer say to another, 
‘ Who the d — 1 is that fellow wdioin the king keeps talking to 
so long?’ This gentleman w^ould have been still more surprised 
bad he seen the (Quaker garb concealed under the jscarlet robe 
of the University of Oxford. 

Dalton’s life was continued ten years beyond this time, to the 
age of 78, but we have little more to record. The last few 
years formed a period of gradual but sensible decay in his 
faculties both of mind and body, consequent upon a ]i^‘alytic 
seizure in 1837, followed in 1838 by a slighter attack of the 
same nature. He did not die until 1844; but the antecedents 
of the change were on him before, and, for some time at least, 
consciously so to himself. In 1840 he presented a paper to the 
R oyal Society on the phosphates and arseniates ; so obscure 
throughout, and the conclusions so erroneous, that the Council 
declined its publication in the Transactions. Dalton, much 
mortified, printed it separated, with <he indignant comment 
smnexed to it— Cavendish, *avy, Wollaston, Gilbert are 
no injure.’ Even after this, indeed, he published four short che- 
mical 
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inical essays ; but these were probably the result of prior labours, 
since the last two contain the elements of a discovery of so much 
interest, that he himself says, ‘ It is the greatest discovery that I 
know of, next to the atomic theory.’ Wc may briefly denote tile 
subject, by stating that it ivas that curious research into the rela- 
tive conditions of the water and solid parts of hydrated salts, 
whicli has since been so admirably prosecuted by Playfair and 
Joule; verifying in the main, while modifying in ‘parts, the 
remarkable results obtained by Dalton’s sagacity. We do not 
find anything to tell us at wluat period tlie latter was engaged in 
this inquiry ; but doubtless some time before that impairment of 
his mental powers to which we have just alluded. 

At Dalton’s {^e a cliangc of this nature, and evidently con- 
nected with cerebral disease, is insuperable by remedies, and sure 
to be augmented by time. Thouifh appointed a vice-president 
at the meeting of the IJritisli Association at Manchester, 1842, it 
Avas merely as a tribute to his nam^. In May, 1844, another fit 
occurred ; and on the 27th of July he fell out of bed, and was 
found liftdess on the floor. A post-mortem examination shoAved 
no lucent rupture of any blood-vessel, but great venous conges- 
tion ; and in one part of the brain distinct traces of the extrava- 
sation, Avhich had probably produced the firstijparalytic attack, 
I'inu c Avas too much of ostentation in all tliat folloAved the cA'cnt. 
His cofliii, plac<‘d in public in the Toavii Hall, Avas visited bv 
more tlian 40,000 spectjitors, and a procession of nearly 100 
carriages folloAved it to the grave. This Avas scarcely in accord- 
ance Avith the lif(! and character of the man. 

The portrait of Dalton, prefixed to Dr. Henry’s A'olume, and 
taken Irom (.’hantrey’s bust, faithfully represents Ids countenance, 
and especially Avhat Ave would venture to term the austere r/cutle^ 
ness of his expression. Ilis was a face which told thc Avhole 
rliaraetcr at onve — its earnestness, simplicity, and truth ; and even 
that power of patient, methodical labour, Avhich marked and de- 
termined CAXTy step in his career. 

W e haA’^e very little clue to Dalton’s religious opinions. He Avas 
scarcely over heard to allude to the subject; and though he 
attended tAvice every Sunday at the Friends’ Meeting-House, he 
never took other than a silent part in their devotional exercises. 
When sucli Avas his reserve upon this point, even to those most 
intimate Avith him, Ave have no right to liaaird suppositions of 
our oAvn, which can never be verified, and which might perchance 
be widely removed from the truth. 

After this short sketch of Dalton's life and personal character, we 
have still to speak of the discovery which give* the 
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to his name, of its connexion with prior systems or theories, 
and of the influence it hks had on the subsequent progress and 
direction of physical inquiry. Yet we feel the difficulty, if not 
iufpossibility, of giving a popular view of the atomical philo- 
sophy. Its relations to every branch of natural science have 
become so numerous, close, and complex, that no superficial 
glance could present more than a vague idea of the grandeur of 
the theme ; while, if pursued into details, its illustration becomes 
equally obscure from their multiplicity, from the questions still 
existing upon matters of fact, and from controversies which yet 
hang over some of the conclusions of theory. 

Nor does the difficulty end here. In discussing these ques- 
tions of the atomic theory, we often touch orf^that dcbateablc 
gi’ound between mathematics and metaphysics, which D’Alem- 
bert has well named *‘VaUhie des incertitudes^' there being 
scarcely a step in the discussion which does not apj)roa(‘h in 
some point or other to this boundary of human intelligence. 
While modern science is defining by strict numerical formulae 
the proportions in which the molecular combinations of bodies 
take place — and often with such certainty that the chemist 'can 
foretell the results of an analysis before the labours of the 
laboratory have Hlgun — the demonstration of facts thus obtained 
is at every step urging the mind towards those unseen properties 
and profound laws of the material world, where thought is forced 
to pause and further demonstration is lost in darkness. Some 
men, by a certain felicity of faculties, may penetrate into tliis 
obscurity beyond their fellows ; but to all there is a limit, which 
such men also are best able to discover and define. There may 
be rashness indeed in marking it too absolutely, for the science 
of our own day has often swept over what seemed to be the final 
limits of our knowledge; and the subject before us is one where 
physical evidences still crowd upon us from so many separate 
and unexpected sources, that it is hard to curb the efforts of the 
mind to theorize upon the results already obtained. 

This very multiplication of proofs is in itself a hindrance to a 
concise and popular view of tlie modern atomic doctrine. The 
physical evidence is not merely various in its sources, but pre- 
sents peculiar modifications, ^ding much to its complexity. 
The recent discoveries in Isomorphism, Isomerism, ^and Allo- 
tropy (names in themselves formidable to the oar), indicating 
some of the various modes in which the molecules of matter, 
simple or compound, are related to, or act upon, one another, — 
bear essentially on thequeAiop of the fttomiesd constitution of 
Buddies ; and require an . interpretatim. accordant at least, if not 
common, to all. An eleinentarj view of the subject is further 
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embarrassed by the anomalous or doubtful points wbi^h still 
remain for solution, — such as the case of a numerical series, 
perfect in its othe^ parts, being stopped by an -anomalous frac- 
tion, only to be removed by a better analysis which may britig 
the refractory element into the scale from which it seemingly 
departs ; or by altering the first terms so as to convert the 
fraction into a simple number in the series. 

'J'lie statement of these difficulties is not altogether without its 
use. It suggests, first, the demarcation, as far as such can be 
drawn, between the metaphysical and physical ])artsof the atomic 
philosophy — between that whicih is purely or chiefly speculative, 
and that which depends on experiment and is expressed by for- 
mula* of numbAs. And further, in regard to the latter class of 
researches, it indicates the purport and scope of the inquiry, as 
embracing all those relations oT •bodies which depend on the 
numerical proportions, arrangement, or mutual substitution of the 
atoms composing them. 

Following then this suggestion as to order, the speculative 
j)art of the atomic j)hilosophy first comes before us. In every 
age and community there are certain minds prone, from their very 
constitution, to an earnest scrutiny of the world around them. 
It is an instinctive and almost compulsory nst of one of those 
powers committed to man by his Maker ; the variety of which 
powers in different men seems as much the object of a wise 
design, as their original bestowal. The mere existence of Matter 
in its relation to Spirit, and the endless forms and changes which 
material bodies assume, ^v4iether subordinate to human will or 
not, irresistibly excite such minds to some form of speculation, 
however vague in method or conclusion. We may omit here all 
notice of those crude notions of earlier ages and ixider races on 
this subject, >vhich have partially come down tb us ; but we must 
pause awhile amidst the riper speculations on the elenientaiy 
qualities of matter, which the philosophers and poets of Greece 
and Romo have transmitted to later ages. To the Greeks more 
especially w-e owe those theories, at once subtle and bold, which, 
while they seize a portion of truth by a sort of intuitive percep- 
tion, do yet neglect to fortify this by experiment or exact ohs^, 
ration. It is hard to explain how a people, not merely subtti^I 
and inventive, but capable of high thoughts and philosophy, 
keenly inquisitive into the secrets of nature, • should never have 
been fairly imbued with the principh and methods of expeii^ 
mental research. The exceptional cases are rare^ and r^er 
augment than lessen ouf wonder at the fact. It is 8av{Mdifing that 
the success of particular exjperiments and inductionrahould^lMt 
have led the tvay to other like researches, even had the prin^ple>. 

of 
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of inquiry not been suggested by the phenomena of the world 
around. 

However this may be, the absence of any^ing like analysis 
limited the Greek philosophy to purely speculative doctrines 
regarding matter, and the various concourse and combinations of 
atoms to which its forms and qualities are due. Of these theories, 
the volume of Professor Daubeny now before us — unpretending 
in form, but of great merit in execution — gives a clear and 
sufficient account. Dr. Daubeny brings indeed high qualifica- 
tions to his work — a philosophical spirit, classical knowledge, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines and discoveries 
of modern Chemistry, All are required for the complete view of 
a subject of such wide compass and complexity. 

The first great problem belonging to it— one which has en- 
gaged the attention of thinkirig' men in all ages — is the origin 
and nature of Matter, as distinguished from Mind or Spirit, and 
also from that notion of the void in space which has ever entered 
into the inquiry. The genius of the Greek philosophy dealt 
with this question in its most abstruse forms ; but not before 
such speculations had already found place in tlio philosophical, 
religious, or popular dogmas of yet earlier and more rc?motc 
Oriental races, to whose mental temperament they seem to have 
been especially congenial. Stripping off the various dress and 
disguises of language, they are in fact the self-same questions 
which have descended to our own time ; and which we are destined 


to transmit — still unresolved, though better defined — to our own 
philosophical posterity. Unaided human reason, indeed, under 
whatever form of words or logic it may shelter its weakness, must 


ever be baffled by such questions as, — whether matter has any 
existence apart trom the perceptions of the intellectual being ? — 
whether it is etemafin itself, and moulded only by the acts of crea- 


tion, or actually brought into existence by the po>ver which has 


thus moulded it? — whether, if eternal, its nature be not such as to 


limit and constrain this power, which has framed from it the 
order of things we see around us ? ^ Wonderful we may well 
deem it, that man siiould be gifted with a spirit able to propound 
those and other like subtleties to itself. jBut true philosophy 
consists in setting a boundary between these vague impractica- 
bilities, which belong not to our reason, and that great field of 


exact observation and experiment which the Creator has privi- 
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leged man to work in, by giving him faculties fitted for this 
wiser and better labour. 

All that can rightly be called atomic philosophy — the investi- 
gation of matter in its molecular parts, and under the different 
combinations and mutual actions of these — comes distinctly 
within this field of legitimate inquiry. Yet here, too, rash specu- 
lation had a long period of supremacy. VYe have already alluded 
to those hypotheses of the Greek philosophers, through which, 
unaided by experiment, they sought to explain the multiform 
shapes, combinations, and changes which matter assumes or 
undergoes. They saw, as it was easy to see, that for such an 
explanation it must be supposed divisible into parts of exquisite 
minuteness : since under no other conception than this are 
the phenomena of possible fulfilment. It was farther seen (and 
almost by the same necessity) tliSt these minute parts, molecules, 
or atoms, must have definite relations, wliether of attraction or 
repulsion, to one anotlicr. All nature, animate or inanimate, 
teems witli evidence to this effect, and no experiment was needed 
to attest it. The conception of definite^ proportions in their 
molecular relations — now ripened into a great physical law — 
can liardly be said to occur in the ancient philosophy, though 
some few passages may vaguely express the idea. But another 
question, yet current in our own time, and which in some sort 
lies at the bottom of every atomic theory, engaged more dis- 
tinctly the notice of these schools of antiquity — a question which 
neither reason nor experiment can ever do more than settle pre- 
sumptively — viz., whether there are truly ultimate m|j|eculcs or 
atoms of matter insusceptible of further division ? oiwnrether we 
must here, as elsewhere in nature, veil our reason before that 
metaphysical infinilfe which baffles alike definition and conce]^ 
tion, and consider matter as divisible without limit or end ? 

Tlic most rational of the Greek philosophers settled this 
abstruse question in the same way in which it has been presump- 
tively determined by the sounder methods of modern science# 
The phrases employed (atSiatt^erx jUksyeOv ) — 
afj.epvi T« &c.) interpret to us their belief that tbera.iuee 

portions of matter, inconceivably minute, which are absoln^ 
units in themselves, and admit of no division beyond* : 
doctrine is wholly distinct from the ancient theory of tlicvfonr 
elements (the ^ four chaihpions fierce ’ of Afilton), which seifiriiiad' 
as a coarse formula for reason to work upon, before it had liciiett 
shown by experiment how completely these elements itre 
convertible throughout every part of the material wdvld; ^ ^ 
Another point in the ancient atomic philosoj4ij!| anricipati^ 
modern inquiry though running beyond it, is the question as to 

the 
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the form or configuration of those indivisible atoms, which may 
be regarded as the true units of the material world. Here, again, 
all was mere speculation ; and the mathematical forms assigned 
to different conditions of matter were generally based on the 
feeblest and most frivolous analogies. Whether modern science, 
with its more severe and scrupulous inquiry, can ever attain to 
more perfect proof, is yet hidden in the future. Certain paths, 
which we shall hereafter notice, seem opening in this direction, 
and have been zealously pursued. We live in an age of new 
methods^ as well as new facts in science ; and where the object is 
not in its nature insuperable by human reason, w’e may venture 
to aspire, if not to certain truth, at least to that degree of pre- 
sumptive proof which is proximate to it. 

In the foregoing outline of the earlier questions and opinions 
as to the atomic constitution of matter, we have refrained from 
naming those of the ancient philosophers, to whom we chiefly 
owe them, believing that we might thereby convey a c learer 
view of their pur])ort and success. It will occur to others, as to 
ourselves, that the history of human knowledge is often more 
clouded than illustrated by the long airay of names and shades 
of opinion, which are made to enter into it. In the personal 
narrative of these victories or vagaries of human thought, the 
reader loses sight of the questions which lie at the bottom of 
the whole, and fails of discerning what has really been done, 
or still left undone. We cannot, however, omit to name some 
of those who early laboured on tlic subject before us, seeing the 
eminent |^ce they hold in the history of mankind. 

It was Mpossible indeed that such men as Pythagoras, Plato^ 
Aristotle, Democritus, Empedocles, and Epicurus — for these 
names stand on the list — should live in a Irorld full of such 
strange and abstruse problems, without being attracted forcibly 
to them. The principle of numbers, as propounded by Pytha- 
goras, though extravagant in its mystical appitcations, yet is 
in some sort an anticipation of what now rests on a close induc- 
tion of facts. Leucippus has been somewhat vaguely recorded as 
the first who treated of the atomical composition of matter. 
Democritus and Epicurus are with more certainty reputed as 
the philosophers who gave higher form and consistency to the • 
theory, including under it the various questions to which we 
have already adverted^ We are far from adopting Bolingbroke’s 
phrase of the ^ lofty madness ’ of Plato (bas^, we believe, upon 
a ve^ scanty knowledge of his works), but must nevertheless 
admit that his doctrines respecting matter are metaphysical 
witj^t any distinct meaning. . Aristotle brought to the subject 
anMre practical understanding and a larger observation of natare^^ 
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yet added little to our real knowledge. His wpon iJXt}, or pri- 
mitive matter, is contrasted with the or intelligence, which 
brings it into form and action. He seeks, through the doctrine 
of the four elementary properties, to explain the ^ arious condi- 
tions which matter assumes ; and, misguided by that notion to 
which the Greek philosophy ever leant — of opposite and neu- 
tralising qualities, he failed to perceive the simpler and traer 
induction, that heat and cold, dryness and moisture, are not con- 
flicting elements, but different degrees of the same quality or 
state. He compromises the question as to the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter, by admitting that atoms may be actually indivi- 
sible, though not potentially so — a distinction of a scholastic kind, 
and aiding little towards the solution of the question.* 

We pass over a long period to come at once to Lucretius, as 
the expounder in sublime verse* of the doctrine in which Epi- 
curus gave more perfect system to the atomic theory ; extending* 
and modifying the Views of Democritus and others who had gone 
before*. A few lines, liowever, must suflice us for the record of 
this system, which many of our readers may already know in 
jiart through tlie great work of the Homan poet, f H represents 
the space or void of the universe as penetrated #nd traversed in 
every direction by tides or currents of elementary indivisible 
atoms — infinitely minute, but possessing gravity — of various 
figure or shape, but these unchangeable for each — having an 
intrinsic power of motion, jind unceasingly permeating every 
part of space with inconceivable swiftness. From the fortuitous 
concourse, collision, and adaptation of these atoms, thus eternally 
iy motion, the material world is formed, and the vaj%us com- 
pound bodies upon it are successively generated, changed, or 
renewed. The scettiing attribution of creative powei; to the self- 
organising nature of the atoms themselves, and the negative con- 
dition assigned to the gods by Lucretius, have drawn down the 
reproach of athUsm on this system. It may more justly perhaps 
b(* called an abandonment of the popular mythology of the age 
in which the poet lived. 

This is the outline of the doctrine : the details, whether for* 
nished by philosophy or poetry, we have little room to dwell 
upon. It has not been the fortune of any other philosophicfel^ 
hypothesis (unless we suppose an exception in the lost wrijtinga . 
of Empedocles) to be thus ^married toimn|ortal verse.’ If itba: 
alleged that the greatness of the poems of Lucretius was not ad : 

* We quote the words <ft Aristotle, it charseteristie of the great 

writer : rwixu irim fUf mntf^ imh, mKX* wm 

t Those who nay seek for the details of this doctrine wilt idd tjhralMMimco- 
ottslyitatedby Dr.Oood, inhSs^BookofNatare.’ > 

estimated 
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estimated by his contemporaries, we admit the fact ; but attribute 
it chiefly to the nature of his subject, less congenial to the mind 
of Rome than to that of Greece, and which even Cicero scantily 
admits within the pale of his philosophy. Still we may confess 
our surprise to find in Ovid the only adequate acknowledgment of 
the grandeur of Lucretius as a poet ; and that Quintilian, n. con- 
summate critic, should notice him in terms of such bald and 
languid commendation. 

Quitting this sketch of the ancient atomic doctrines, and pass- 
ing over, as almost null, all that the media?val philosophy and even 
the Arabian chemistry produced, we proceed to the later opinions, 
sanctioned by the great names of Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
Boscovich. Newton, attributing to God the first creation of primi- 
tive units or particles of matter, describes their endowments in 
terms not unlike those which Lufcretius applies to his self-acting 
atoms. Leibnitz’, resting somewhat dogmatictilly upon his two 
laws of Continuity and Sufficient Reason, rejected this notion of 
solid primitive atoms ; and arguing, as Descartes had done, tliat 
no body can be admitted as indivisible, sought to supply their 
place by an hypothesis of monads^ or points without extension. 
The more celcbr^^ed dynamic theory of Boscovich is a modifi- 
cation of this view ; in which, for the action of material ])arti(des, 
is substituted the idea of ’simple centres of force, that is, points 
of attraction and repulsion. Though this theory lias gained 
some favour of late, we cannot find in it more than a new mode 
of expressing the limit of our knowledge ; and the expres- 
sion faulty in itself, inasmuch as the term force is only intelli- 
gible Avhere there is something acting and being acted uponj 
attraction and repulsion are without meaning, unless tliere is 
something more than unextended points to be attracted or re- 
pelled. Boscovich vindicated his doctrine with much ingenuity ; 
but we doubt whether it has rendered, or can pver render, any 
real aid towards the solution of this great physiell problem. 

We now come with satisfaction to those more recent researches, 
which, based on experiment, have ^iven to this subject all the 
higher characters of an exact science. We have sgen that the 
most complete of earlier systems scarcely went beyond the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms as the cause of all existing things. It 
is the pride of our tin^ to have changed cliance into certainty — 
to have submitted to numerical formulae the various relations of 
material bodies — and to have framed a system of definite propor- 
tmnSy perfect enough to allow the preclictibn of the unknown 
fi^ tb$t which has been already discovered. In fine, it has 
belonged to the progress of this part of science — as, in truth, of 

every 
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every other — to put aside all accident from the creation of what 
we see around us ; and to give proof and certainty of those great 
laws designed by a Creator, whose wisdom and power we alike 
recognise in all their wonderful results. 

Experimental Cliemistry is the portal through which access 
has been found to this new region of inquiry. A few considera- 
tions will make this clear to our readers ; and it is important to 
the understanding of the subject that it should be so. Whatever 
reasons might be afforded by the obvious changes of material 
bodies for the atomic theory of their constitution, no absolute 
proof could be derived from them. It was a strong presumjj^on 
of the existence of minute, perhaps indivisible, molecules ; but 
did not go beyond this. The discovery of fixed multiple rela- 
tions of weight or volume in all chemical combinations was the 
gn*at fact which at once substituted a science for a mere proba- 
bility ; and converted an hypothesis, barren of results, into a 
system and law of nature, fertile beyond any other in its conse- 
<|uoiuc\s and conclusions. 

W’e would especially dwell on the effects produced by the 
admission of loeiyht^ as a principle and instrument in this re- 
.search. The fate of Chemistry, as the science mainly concerned, 
may be said to have hung upon the balance. Wc are now so 
ac('ustomed to the method of numbers and weights, that it is 
not easy to recognise the science as ever existing without it. 
Yet such in great measure was the fact. To Lavoisier, almost a 
contemporary, we mainly owe the introduction of this principle 
and its due application ; at once subverting theories, like that of 

t >hlogiston, which had grown up without such correction, and 
a> ing the jfoundations of new and more certain knowledge. It is 
easy to discover in this change the basis of the doctrine of defi- 
nite proportions. If in the relations of bodies to one another, as 
determined by chemical processes, we find the weight of those 
entering into combination, or separating from it, to be absolutely 
and invariably the same for each, the principle is already obtained, 
and prepared for extension to the innumerable cases which 
chemistry puts before us. We are the more earnest in pressing 
these general views, inasmuch os they help us to comprehend 
the whole history of this branch of science. It is obvious 
that the processes of an imperfect analysis could never sub- 
stantiate doctrines which have the nuiqerical proportions of 
weight for their foundation. It is the increasing eSaetness of 
analytical chemistry which has furnished facts and ailments for 
the new theory ; and even at the time we write, cometions are 
still made and anomalies removed, by the cardful repetition of old 
experiments, or by the substitution of others more certain in resnlt. 

^Coming 
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Coming now more directly to the history of these discoveries, 
we find some questions of priority not altogether free from diffi- 
cult}. This, it is well known, has occurred more or less in 
almost every similar case — the result sometimes of accident, in 
other cases the effect of a simultaneous direction of the labour 
and genius of many to objects already indicated by prior research. 
In the history of the greatest discoveries — even that of universal 
gravitation — we find the record of men who have seen the light 
before them, have approached near to it, but have missed the sole 
path by which the lamp could be seized. In astronomy the 
coincidences of discovery aie Iretjuent from the very nature of 
cerestial obsen'ation. A new object in the heavens is simul- 
taneously present to the telescopes of distant lands ; while objects 
already familiar assume, in the endless cycle of their changes, 
positions which afford new phenomena to observers, far removed 
from each other. The more complex questions belonging to that 
signal triumph of astronomy, which brought the planet Neptune 
to sudden light, have been noticed in a late number of this 
Review. But the controversy which most bears on our present 
subject, is that which has of late been actively revived as to the 
discovery of the composition of water — the greatest single steji 
ever made in chemical science. \Jfc do not enter on the question 
here ; but pierely cite it as a striking instance of that (oncatenation 
by which the labours of men of genius are blended together for 
the advancement of knowledge and the good of mankind. . 

The closest anticipations of Dalton’s discovery aie, doubtless, 
to be found in the researches of Wenzel and Richter, two 
German chemists, and of Mr. Higgins, of Dublin. Wenzel led 
the way, now nearly eighty ^earsAgo, by the execution of very 
exact analyses of neutral salts, which gave proof that when two 
such salts decompose one another, the compounds thence resulting 
are precisely neutral also. The two bases and two acids aie 
exchanged in proportions exactly equivalent, and two new salts 
arc formed, without either loss or additiqn in the act of change. 
A little consideration will show that this single fact, well attested, 
discloses the whole principle of definite proportions ; and the 
possibility, by a simple calculation, of making a few analyses of 
such neutral salts the key to others yet unroacle, Wenzel recog- 
nised this principle, which was taken up fifteen years later by 
Richter, who verified the facts, and gave a tabular form to the 
re^rocal proportions or equivalents thus obtained. 

The researches of Mr, Higgins, first published in 1791, make 
a %till closer approximation to those of Dalton, and may seem in 
part to justify the elaim of jnriority — put forward by himself when 
the subject was yet fresh before the world, and since urged by 
* others 
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others on his behalf. There can be no doubt that Mr. Higgins 
announced thus early, as the result of his inquiries, certain con-* 
elusions which tally closely with those obtained by Dalton, — as, 
for instance, that a molecule of water is composed of one particle 
of oxygen united to one of hydrogen — that the five chemical 
compounds of oxygen and nitrogen vary in the multiple propor- 
tions of oxygen added to the single particle of nitrogen — that 
sulphureous acid contains one particle of sulphur with one of 
oxygen, sulphuric acid two particles of the latter element.' These 
conclusions, since verified, are doubtless very remarkable ;• the 
more so as they seem to have been derived from imperfect data, 
and without any clear conception of the great consequences they 
involve. But whatever rjink Mr. Higgins may finally take as a 
discoverer, his rcsearg^es fell at the time upon a heedless world. 
Dr. Henry gives conceive evidence that Dalton was ignorant of 
them until long aftei*®e had matured his own doctrines. He 
read little — thought alone and for himself — and was too upright 
not to avow what he got front another. His very nature made it 
imjtossiblc for him to be a plagiarist. 

We may further i^einark that even had the valuable labours of 
Mr. Higgins been known to him, he still must be accounted the 
discoverer of the general la\^f multiple proportions — of their 
connexion with the relative weights of combining atoms, and of 
many of the methods by which this great principle Is verified and 
made the foundation of practical chemistry. These are the 
points upon which Dalton’s fame will rest with posterity. 

-l^r. Henry has sought to mark the successive steps of thought 
and experiment by wliich he was led to their conception andjile- 
velopment. If this part of th^lnarrative be obscure, it is because 
Dalton himself has furnished no materials for such a history. We 
are told of Kepler that he tried eighteen hypotheses as to the 
orbit of Mars, before reaching the discovery of the trpe one. 
Dalton was led by the course and results of his earlier labours fo 
conceive the power of ^ subjecting to numerical forms the endless 
and seemingly capricious varieties of chemical phenomena. We 
know not precisely where the light first broke in upon him— 
where, perchance, it was again obscured for a time by the imper- 
fection of thb analyses upon which bis doctrine dependedr^r 
where, finally, he saw before him the full day of the discovery. 
The main facts appear to be that he derived his earliest conception 
of the law of multiple proportions^from hisf experiments on gases 
or matter in the aeriform stote ; that in a paper read to the 
Manchester Society, ,Nov. 12,' 1802, he announce^ the dm ex- 
ample of the law in t^e combimtiona of oxy gen end nitrous gas ; 
that the atomic view of chemical combinations occurred to, him 
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in direct sequel to, if not simultaneously with, the establishment 
of this law ; that in October, 1803, he read another paper to the 
Society, in which, after stating that he believes the inquiry to be 
entirely new, he assigns the relative atomic weight of 21 bodies 
gaseous, fluid, and solid ; and that in May, 1808, he published 
his ‘ New System of Chemical Philosophy,’ embodying these 
various results of the continuous labour of years. In a letter to 
his brother Jonathan, March, 1803, he describes himself as hav- 
ing ‘ got into a track that luis not been muc*h trod in before.’ 
This was the track, and these the discoveries to which it led 
him. 

In seeking to convey to our readers, not familiar with these 
subjects, a clear idea of them, we have recourse to tlic simplest 
illustrations as really the most instructivoi; such as will indicate 
the general laws, without compU eating the description with tliose 
points which are subordinate, or which still remain questions of 
controversy. T wo great steps of progress are espec iall y to be noted 
in the discovery. The first in order of time as well as in order 
of thought and deduction, is the Law of multiple proportions^ 
originally derived, as we have seen, from ^certain class of com- 
pounds — the neutral salts — and afterwards extended so largely 
to others as to assume the charac^r of a general law of chemical 
combination. The principle, to state it briefly, is, that when 
bodies, under whatever form, enter into such combination, or 
separate from it, they do so in the same fixed proportions 
— that these proportions are equal or multijiles of one another, 
and that intermediate quantities or proportions arc never found 
to^ exist. The earlier exceptions to this law have been gra- 
dually removed as chemical anafysis acquired greater exactness 
— a striking evidence in itself of the truth and completeness 
of the discovery. Cogent, however, as were the facts upon 
which it rested, there was at first some hesitation among 
Chemists in adopting it The eminent name of Berthollet 
had just given currency to the doctrine that the mere quantity of 
a combining ingredient, irresj)ectively of other proportions, was 
largely concerned in all chemical aifinities and combinations; 
and this opinion W'as ably defended by certain chemical writers. 
The controversy, however, could not lon| be maintained in the 
face of evidence almost mathematical in kind, and all other views 
speedily merged in the one doctrine we have just stated. 

Here, then, was a fnight^' gain effected, not merely to Chemistry, 
but to physical science in its every part. By introducing the 
function of numbers in scrutinizing the wonderful changes which 
ta^e place, invisibly ,to us, among the molecules of bodies in 
^fietiucal action, we may ^ said to have gained nearer acceM|<,to 

one 
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one of the great facts of creative intelligence. For if these 
elementary molecules are thus governed by numerical relations in 
every act of union or separation, it is obvious there must have 
beien some primary conformation or adaptation which alone could 
fit them to fulfil this condition. And this conclusion is alike 
valid, whether we adopt the number of bodies which arc regarded 
as elementary under our present knowledge, or admit the more 
probable belief that this number will be greatly reduced here- 
after by new methods of analysis. 

We have mentioned the neutral salts as first yielding the prin- 
ciple of multiple combining proportions. The combination and 
separation of gases by volumes aflForded the same result, and by 
an inference still more simple and direct. Two gases, chemically 
uniting to form a compound, invariably combine in the same 
measured volumes of each, or in multiples of one on the other, 
if there be more than one product of this union. The same pre- 
cise proportions are found in the separation of the compounds 
thus formed. There is a peculiar grandeur to those who look 
on nature aright, in the simplest forms of demonstration of a 
great natural law. . We feel this when having before us the two 
glass tubes, receiving severally the streams of oxygen and 
hydrogen which arise from tfe decomposition of water — one 
volume by measure of the former to tico of the latter — and these 
proportions so exquisitely exact, that the nicest graduation of 
the tubes can detect no deviation in the results. These results 
represent to us not merely the contents of the two tubes, but the 
relative volumes of those two airs enclosed in and forming, by 
their union, the total mass of waters over the globe. 

Out of this great law of multiple proportions in all chemical 
compounds arose the further discovery, more especially due to 
Dalton, of the relative weight of the combining molecules or 
atoms — another vast step in the progress of natural science. The 
method of the discovery is as striking from its simplicity as the 
result from its grandeur. The reasoning of Dalton ran thus: if 
in the chemical union of any two simple bodies we suppose a 
single atom of each to form the combination, then if by analysis 
we obtain the precise r^atiive weip^hts of the two in the com- 
pound, we gain in effect the relative weight of the atoms thus * 
combined. Take the case of water in illustration. The uniform' 
and peculiar characters of this wonderful fluid suggested the ^ 
inference which Dalton adopted, that it is formed by the iimcni 
of a single particle of hydrogen to one of oxygen. Analysis 
proving the relative weight of the two elements in vi^ter to be as 
1 to 8, the conclusion was immediate that the same ratb rapre* 
VOL. xcvi. Ko. cxcT. F saoted 
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sented the weight of the atoina of hydrogen and oxygen respec- 
tively in this fluid. 

But more was needed yet to justify the conclusion^ and 
some third body required to be brought into the chain of evi- 
dence. Taking carbon as the instance, and examining carbonic 
oxide gas, the simplest form of its combination with oxygen, 
we find the relative weights of the two elements in this compound 
to be 6 of carbon to 8 of oxygen ; whence it is inferred that an 
atom of each enters into the compound, and that the relative 
weights of these atoms are as the numbers given. Thus, then, we 
have obtained three proportions of weight*: 1 for hydrogen, 6 for 
carbon, and 8 for oxygen. Now mark the beauty of the evidence. 
If these three numbers be correct, we ought to find them recurring, 
either in simple or multiple form, in the compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen, thus completing the circle of proof. Let us take the two 
simplest of such compounds, carburetted hydrogen and olefiant 
gas. In the former we find the proportions of 2 of hydrogen to 6 
of carbon ; in the latter 2 of hydrogen to 12 of carbon, — that is, in 
the one 2 atoms of hydrogen unite to 1 of carbon, in the other 
2 of hydrogen to 2 of carbon. Or take another instance, somewhat 
more complex, but from this very cause still more illustrative. 
We have got the weights of hydrogen and oxygen ; we want that 
of nitrogen. The chemical compounds of oxygen and nitrogen 
are five in number, — the analysis of which shows us that the 
difference depends upon the addition of a single proportion of 
oxygen, 8, to each successive compound in the scries, beginning 
ffom the simplest (the protoxide of nitrogen), in which one atom 
is united to one. Thus, then, we obtain the relative weight of 
the two — oxygen 8,^ nitrogen 14. Now let us bring this number 
14 into conjunction with hydrogen, denoted, as we have seen, 
by unity or one. Here ammonia, a compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, becomes the test of truth. The analysis of this sub- 
stance yields the relation of 14 to 3 ; that is, 1 atomic equivalent 
of nitrogen to 3 of hydrogen. The circle of numerical proof is 
theroforo completed, as in the example first given.* 

Instances like these — rationea qum non permadent sed coyuTd^ 
might be multiplied without end ; add^g in each case to the 
completeness of the evidence, but not required, we may hope, in 
» further illustration of the principle. This well understood, aUL 
the collateral points and consequences become easy of compre^ 
hension. By such mode of research Chemists have been enabled 

* The most recent and complete table of tbit kind Is tlM4 given in the AnuusLof 
tmtg and Kopp, the close examination of whieb iodlostea many curious relations 
ekd^anslogiesi explicable only on tbe stomittbeery< 

to 
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to tabulate the atomic weights of all the" bodies, nearly 60 in 
number, which rank as elementary in our present knowledge. 
Hydrogen being the unit, the numbers which express weight 
range upwards even as high as 213 ; each denoting the fixed and 
immutable proportions in which the particular body enters into 
chemical combination with others. We repeat the word chemical^ 
because it is essential to keep in mind that the system of equi^ 
valent propoitions, expressed by a scale of numbers, is that of 
chemical action, as distinguished from mere mechanical admix- 
ture, which may take place in any proportions. But this great 
principle, w'e have next to remark, governs the relations of com- 
pound bodies as completely as those of the elementary bodies 
just mentioned. The case of the mutual action of neutral 
salts, before alluded to, might furnish this inference, but it will 
be better given in a more simjlle form. Take the case of the 
sulphuric and nitric acids. The atomic weight oi sulphur is 16, 
which united with 3 equivalents of oxygen (3x8 = 24) gives 
40 as the result for sulphuric acid — the actual proportion in 
which this acid combines with alkalis, metallic oxides, or any 
other substance. In nitric acid, we have nitrogen 14, and 5 
equivalents of oxygen, 40 — giving for the atomic or combining 
weight of the acid 54, the number which actually governs 
all its combinations. The application of this rule— > and as ex- 
pressing a great natural law we might expect it to be so — seems 
to have no other exceptions than those which depend on our 
own imperfect knowledge. The examples of it furnished by 
the analysis and synthesis of organic bodies are much mosc 
complex in kind, and therefore less fitted for illustration ; but, 
as wc shall presently see, they attest in a wonderful manner the 
truth and universality of the principle. 

Stopping a moment here, let us see precisely how we are to 
define the knowledge thus far gained. One essential point will 
already be understood, viz., that in speaking of atomic weights, 
it is only the relative loeigkt of the atoms, or smallest combining 
proportion, of different substances, which enters into the question. 
Of their positive freight in relation to any known quantitiea we 
are absolutely ignorant; nor has any path been disclosed through 
which such aresuh may hereafter reached. Weean bardlysay 
that the value of the discovery is less* from this abatement o£dti 
extent, since for all purposes of science #the relative*^ weiglMfs 
are always the object sought for,, and carried into use«~Agdui» 
these discoveries teach nothing certain as to the^/^fwor^^n^e 
nHsgnitude of these primitive atoms. Dalton, indeed), led by 
wious* considerations to regerd them ae. to de* 
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scribe and delineate them as such. But this, however possible,^ 
is still speculative to our knowledge ; and the facts in isomor- 
phism, which we shall speedily notice, might rather suggest 
various primitive forms than that of the spherical atom alone. As 
respects the question of magnitude, all that can be sought for 
with any hope is the relative magnitude of those elementary parts ; 
and this inquiry, though far less simple and certain than that of 
relative weights^ has been pursued with much zeal and some 
success both by English and German chemists, though under 
the form of comparison of atomic volumes rather than atomic 
diameters. The distinction here involved, and the general rela- 
tion of volumes to other conditions of matter under the atomic 
theory, would have demanded further illustration had the limits 
and design of the article made it possible. We may briefly say, 
that the estimate by volumes, tliough never willingly acquiesced 
in by Dalton himself, fully confirms in every part the prin- 
ciples of the atomic theory; and as respects its particular 
application to the discovery of relative magnitudes, though the 
results are still neither certain nor complete, yet the numerical rela- 
tions and analogies they already afford arc very remarkable, and will 
probably conduct to new and higher proofs of the doctrine before 
us. In ascertaining the nearly identical atomic volume of certain 
groups of elementary bodies, closely allied in chemical properties 
and found generally in close association in nature, MM. Kopp 
and Schroder, to whom chiefly we owe these researches, are evi- 
dently on a path which leads beyond our present view and pro- 
mises access to yet untrodden fields of science. 

Another point remains to be noticed in our estimate of what 
was attained at this period of the inquiry. Hydrogen, as we have 
seen, is taken as the unit in the scale of atomic weights. What 
proof have we that it is really such ? Or what proof that there 
may not be two atoms of hydrogen present in each atom of 
water, as we have two volumes by measure of hydrogen com- 
bining with one of oxygen to form this body ? In admitting 
that the conclusion is not one of certainty, we must add that the 
doubt is less important than it may seem ; for if the unit were 
so altered as to compel a change of number for other bodies in 
the scale, the relations of weight and the combining proportions 
Would remain precisely as before. The numerical expression of 
the series is alter^ but nothing besides. We may further 
notice here a remarkable fact (tending strongly to confirm an 
original view of Dr. Prout’s), that out of Kopp's table of 54 
elementary atomic weights, 22 are integral lAttItiples of hydrogen.; 
and several others almost exact multiple of *5^ or half an eqni* 
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valent of this element. Facts of this nature, even while still of 
doubtful interpretation^are yet the exponents and indices of the 
general law which embraces all. 

Reverting now to the history and progress of these great dis- 
coveries, it must be stated that Dalton’s views, even thus ripe in 
proof, did not find instant adoption in the scientific world. We 
have already alluded to his uncouth and ineffective manner of 
propounding them, whether by lectures or writing. The very 
phraseology of atoms and atomic voeighJts frightened timid rea- 
soners away from the subject ; and the boldness of the diagrams 
by which he depictured his groups of spherical atoms strengthened 
the belief that it was a rash recurrence to the tenets of an ex- 
ploded philosophy.* But the husk, however thick it be, is always 
pierced through when truth lies within the kernel. A few emi- 
nent Chemists, among whom Tliomson, Wollaston, Gay Lussac, 
and Berzelius may especially be named, speedily saw the value 
of the discovery, and applied their own labours to verify and 
ext(‘nd it. Dr. Thomson’s habitual zeal was quickened by per- 
sonal communication and friendship with Dalton. Of Dr. 
Wollaston it was said that he would soon have made the discovery 
himself if Dalton had not done so ; and the mathematical 
acuteness of his understanding, as well as the direction and 
method of his chemical researches, might justify this belief, were 
it not that a certain scepticism of mind perpetually checked and 
impeded the efforts of which his intellect was capable. His 
paper on super- acid and sub-acid salts furnished much collateral 
testimony to the truth of the doctrine, while his sliding-scale of 
chemical equivalents offered a very ingenious instrument for its 
application to practical chemistry. In determining by beautiful 
experiments the law of combination of volumes in equal or mul- 
tiple proportions. Gay Lussac superadded fresh evidence, better 
appreciated by others than by Dalton himself : while Berzelius, 
in his Northern laboratory, executed those numerous and admir- 
able analyses, which, fulfilling in their results every condition of 
the atomic theory, obtained for it the universal acquiescence of 
the scientific world. The tables he constructed of atomic weights 
have required little change but that of enlargement The 
tiful system of chemical formulae which he devised, daiotinig 

— 

* It was Dalton's opinion that no conception of |his kind conld be clei^ly 
grasped by the understanding, without some embodiment to the sight ^ae bmt 
sanction to the justice of his views Is the eutlre adoption of tma msmiUr Uf 
illustration by one of the most eminent chemists of the nay, Dr^Hofttoaniitl^ivlio^ 
in his sdminbie lectures bn Ormnic Chemistry at the mnl dgaig- 

.]iate<| the mhsl Comdex orgmiio compounds by eokmrea hirmhols;' so 

ingenionsly disposed on a sliding frame, that eteiy bhing^'vdMi^ 
dr sahtraotion of atoms, could be shown with the ntmost ftdlitjr, 

these 
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&<»e atomic relations, was speedily accepted by chemists and 
ia^ow very n^enerally employed. • 

The remaining history of the progress of this discover}', as it 
comes down to our own time, cannot so easily be made clear to 
onr general readers. The labours of Chemists during this period 
have been not only vast and various, but more profound than 
heretofore in the objects and methods of inquiry. Deriving im- 
pulse from the atomic discoveries, they have carried these, as 
instruments, into parts of science hitherto inaccessible to research, 
fully attesting by their success the validity of the means so em- 
ployed. The whole domain of Organic Chemistry may be said to 
be a recent conquest thus obtained. The laws of isomorphism, of 
isomerism, of atomic substitution, have all been determined 
during the same period by the genius and labours of Mitscher- 
lich, Liebig, Dumas, and otheSr foreign and British chemists. 
Though it is impossible, within our narrow space, to convey any 
true idea of these abstruse and difficult researches, we are bound 
to notice them so far as to show how completely they are inter- 
woven with the atomic principle, and how thoroughly they illus- 
trate all its various workings in the natural world. 

No adequate conception of Organic Chemistry in its actual state 
can be given by a bare definition. It is, as wc have said else- 
where, the chemistry of vital products — of matter organised under 
that mysterious power wjiich we term the vital pi'inciple^ in 
default of more exact understanding of this wonderful operation 
of Providence in the world. Including the analyses of the 
inimmerable bodies thus formed, and the examination of the end- 
less series of changes they undergo by mutual action and substi- 
tutioii, this branch of science attains yet higher synthetic results; 
reproducing artifidoHy, by new combinations, some of those 
organic compounds, which were known to us before only through 
the occult chemistry of anhnal or vegetable life ; and evolving 
from the same elements, under other conditions, new compounds, 
often; of strange and potent quality, which are unknown but in 
this creation of the laWator}'. Of the former class of produdt, 
urea, sugar, the oxalic, lactic, benxoic, succinic, and other acids, 
may be taken as examples : of the lattfu*, we may name 
Chlorofannj as one of the most remarkable. 

, In this vast circle of Organic Chemistry, we find four great 
cAements— oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon — so far pre- 
ponderating in quantity and efficiency, that the 12 or 14 others 
ombining with them in organic prodoots may he considered 
limrdinate, even if in some part fieeonsaiy. in the compounds 
of these four elements, from the simjilest to those of the ^eatest 
complexity, we find the most perfect and admiinfale illuslrslioin 
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of the atomic doctrine. Number is here not merely a denotation 
of facts, but an instrument in their discovery. Every condition 
and change may be delfined by formulae as rigidly exact as a sum in 
arithmetic or a geometrical demonstral^on ; and in combinaticm 
which are so complex that each element entering into them is present 
under some multiple of its weight, it is found that the additioaor 
abstraction of a single atom in the proportion of any one of tbefn 
makes a notable, often a marvellous, difference in the nature of 
the compound. Some of these results are so startling as to be 
almost incredible, were the proof less certain than it is. There 
are cases where, the elements remaining the same, a slight 
numerical difference in the proportion of one or two of them wiU 
change an edible substance into a deadly poison. Atomic che- 
mistry tells us what altcratiou of parts here takes place: bat 
physiology is silent, or neatly sb, as to the causes of this won- 
deriul difference of effect on the animal economy. The analogy 
of fermentation, placed before us by Liebig, is a striking one ; 
but, even if established, it little enlarges our positive amount of 
knowledge. The margin of the unknown is scarcely less wide 
than it was before. 

While speaking of organic chemistry, we must briefly advert 
to the do('trine of Compound Radicals^ as indicating another 
probable mode of atomic action in bodies. It may be readily 
conceived, and is fully attested by observation, that some com- 
binations of atoms are much more stable and tenacious than 
others ; ami we have, in what is called a compound radical, the 
union of different atoms possessing sufficient stability to fulfil 
the part of a single atom, or combining equivalent ; and thus 
entering as a base into various combinations without losuQjg its 
identity. Cyanogen, composed of one atom of nitrogen and two 
of carbon, may be taken as the simplest example of such com- 
pounds. Wc cannot, indeed, class this doctrine with the more 
certain conclusions heretofore recorded, for the conditions of exr 

S sriment arc such that it is diflicult to obtain absolute proof. 

at even were its assumptions not strictly verified, the lescarcb 
still throws new light on the atomic system, and makes the circle 
of evidence more complete. 

The same may be said of those remarkable facts which hpi^ 
been classed under the names of Isomorphism and IsomcHriili*— 
the discovery respeedveiy of Miucherli€{^ and Tlrmnlim i nwld 
which direct us to the atomic constitution of matter^ aiaiteii 
meam of explaining the p^omena. The teiacn 
.^presses virtually the fact, that identity of iecm 

depeids greatly on similarity of atomic 
^bntical rieiiifnta admit of being grouped tiipiihw» nder 

relatknsi* 
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relations, that various combinations may be formed from among 
them, which crystallize in the same geometric forms ; and with 
this further notable fact, that such isomorphous groups arc 
closely and curiously analogous in other physical properties. 
While the law of Isomorphism thus expounds to us the depen- 
dence of like forms on corresponding numbers of component 
atoms, the law of Isomerism discovers to us the many cases 
where the same elements, combined in the same proportions, 
do nevertheless produce compounds having very different chemical 
properties. The several modifications of this phenomenon, inter- 
esting though they are, we have not room to notice ; but tlie facts 
regarded generally involve this remarkable result, that a difference 
may, and frequently does exist, in the manner and results of the 
combination of atoms, absolutely identical in nature, number, and 
relative proportion. • 

What might at first seem a contradiction between these laws, 
is in fact an exposition of those many modes of molecular com- 
position and change, to which, under modification by otlier 
agents, are due all the endless varieties of natural objects around 
us. Were we not limited to the most simple and elementary 
view of tlic subject, these discoveries and others closely associated 
with them (such as Dumas's Law of Substitution, (lerhardt’s 
System of Homologues, and the recent researches in Allotropy) 
would require much more copious illustration and detail. Even 
in our slight notice of them, it will be seen that they are not 
merely coiifirtnations of the atomic doctrine ; but deep inroads, by 
secure and certain paths, into regions of physical science, which 
have scarcely been reached before by the boldest imagination or 
conjecture. We first contemplated these atomic elements as 
concerned in the various acts of chemical affinity — in determining 
the union or separation of all Ixidies in fixed numerical propor- 
tions of rne«'isure or weight. We now regard them in what can 
scarcely be called higher relations, because intimately connected 
w'ithy.and not more wonderful than the former; but still such aa 
are less familiar to our knowledge. We have here before us the 
mutual actions of the molecules of matter, whether simple , or 
compound, expressed not in common chemical relations, but 
under geometric forms, indicating probable differences in the 
primitive forms of the atoms themselves, and holding out through 
such researches some hope that the questions of magnitude and 
figure are not beyond our reach. Crystallization may almost be 
defined as the conversion of atomic numbers into a material form 
and configuration. In ail that vast variety and . beauty of crystalsi 
giving splendour to our mineral cabinets, and which have been so 
admirably illustrated by the labours of Hauy, Mohr and Weiss, 

Wollaston, 
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Wollaston, Brewster, Beudant, &c., we find proof of the primitive 
tendency of atoms to group themselves in certain definite figures 
— to build up, as it were, the crystalline fabric in mathematical 
lines and proportions. And to this general law Mitscherlich has 
added the curious fact, that many crystals undergo, from simple 
exposure to heat, an entire change in their interior structure, 
while the outward form and solidity remain unaltered ; thus 
proving that intestine motions of atoms may occur, making the 
most important structural changes in the crystal, and affecting 
even its optical properties, without the slightest external mani- 
festation. The same fact, of definite motions of particles 
within a solid^ has now been observed under so many modifica- 
tions, that it may he received as one of tlie most striking proofs 
of tlie atomic constitution of bodies ; and of the tendency of all 
matter, through its atoms, to assume those definite forms, of 
which crystals form the most perfect type and illustration. 

A few words we must still add regarding Allotropy. There 
has been some ambiguity in the use of this word, in relation to 
Isomerism, Dimorphism, and other terms recently adopted, to 
meet the various cases of atomic combination. But we refer to 
it here, as the exponent of (‘ertain changes which may be eflected 
in the physical and chemical properties of various simple bodies, 
without the slightest alteration of their substance by addition or 
subtraction, and independently of crystallization, yet doubtless 
under some new arrangement — anti probably in each case a 
determinate one — of their ct)mponent atoms. PhoS^horus and 
sulphur both furnish examples of these allotropic conditions ; 
but a much more striking one, admitting it to be fully attested, is 
the conversion of oxygen into Ozone through the medium of elec- 
tricity. Seeing the proportion of oxygen we continually breathe 
— its relation to organic life in every, form — and the electrical 
actions and changes ever pervading the atmosphere around us, it 
is easy to understand the importanc e of this fact in its future 
relation to physiology as to every other part of natural science. 
We would fain invite attention to this allotropic inquiry in 
general, as a branch of physics less colored than it ought to be. 
The mutual action and affinities m different atoms form the 
subject and science of all Chemistry —-those of like atoms* 
have been little examined, and are cUefly known to us undelr; 
the simple form of cohesion of parts. \his cohesion its^f' 
is liable to incessant change from heat, electricity, and ot&ir' 
external agents. Every atom in the iron tube of the Brittttmis 
bridge undergoes somfb alteration of place, when this mt fistnric 
expands from heat, or contracts from cold. ns^ssage 

of battle or diplomacy, of truth or of falsebood^ traidi trem-^ 

bles 
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bles over Europe along the electric chord, puts into motion and 
change each successive particle of the wire through which it 
travels with such inconceivable velocity. What the nature of 
these changes may be, not even the boldest speculator can affirm. 
The principle of Polarity, now so largely proved and applied in 
every part of physics, may reasonably be brought in to aid our 
conceptions, especially where electricity is assumed as the active 
power. And to this great principle, guided and governed as it 
is by mathematical laws, we may rightly look for the solution of 
many of the problems which still lie before us in the material 
world.* 

The foregoing remarks bring us to a subject whicli, were we 
writing a treatise upon the Atomic Theory, we could not forbear 
to notice in detail. This subject, one of the most abstruse and 
difficult in all physical science, is the connexion between the 
conditions and changes of atoms, whether in chemical or other 
combinations, and the influence of those great imponderable 
agents, electricity, heat, and light — and probably gravitation — 
which we know to be concerned, in one mode or another, in all 
these wonderful phenomena. In this research we lose that aid 
of numbers and proportions which gives validity to other parts of 
the atomic doctrine ; and are cast upon a sea of speculation, where 
no line Aas ever yet touched the ground. Nevertheless, the cer- 
tainty that such a connexion exists ; that it is operative in every 
part of the^material world ; and that the discovery of its nature 
would throwlight upon the darkest questions of physical science, 
has led some of the most eminent philosophers of our time to 
frame hypotheses as to this relation between matter in its atomic 
conditions, and the elementary powers or forces denoted above. 
Our ignorance of the true nature of the latter (even whether 
strictly material, or influences which we cannot define as such) 
perplexes the inquiry in the veiyr outset — while it is further 
obscured by the dotfbt whether heat, light, and electricity are 
resdly distinct elements, or modified forms of some common 
principle of power. Electricity, on several accounts, has been 
generally taken as the ^undation of the problem; and the 
genius of Davy, Berzelius, Ampere, De la Rive, &c., applied 
to its solution in this form. Such efforts, though failing of 
present success, require to be recorded, as illustrative of the 

* The late Dr. Prout made some advances towards this inquiry as to the 
mntual relations of like aUms, It has been taken up more recently by Mr. 
Brodie : 'who will continue, we trust, to aj^y his eminent ability as an experi- 
mntalist to its further proseeution. It is one of the fesearches which gives ftirest 
Mouse of reducing the list of simple substances, by proving that some are only 
^o^pic conditions of others— a maxmer of irapmutaXiftn vmch may reasonably 
M' ^petted from the science of our dayi ^ 
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methods by which modem science seeks to attain its ends, even 
when proceeding upon hyjiothcsis only. 

It is strange and mortifying — yet nevertheless in accordance 
with the light and shade of all human things — that while true 
science is thus embracing in its progress every part of the 
material world — establishing facts, disclosing laws, and scruti- 
nizing by mathematical methods even those actions and rela- 
tions of matter which are inapproachable by the senses — there 
should exist simultaneously a series of delusions, in which error, 
credulity, and imposture are closely interwoven ; yet usurping 
the form and phraseology of real science, and thus misleading 
many whose intellect in other matters is acute and discriminative. 
We would fain indulge the hope, recently expressed by one of 
our most eminent philosophers, that education may in the end 
provide a remedy against these ^aberrations ; but we still fear 
that as long as credulity n?mains a part of human character and 
temperament, there will never be wanting the agents and ma- 
terials to work upon it. Our best guarantee lies in the know- 
ledge that follies and impostures are in their nature ephemeral; 
while no fact of genuine science can ever disappear, except by 
merging in some higher and more general truth. 


Art. 111 . — Pictures of Life and Chai^actcr. By John Leech. 

London. 1854. # 

T^E, who can recall the consulship of Plancus, and quite re- 
spectablc old-fogeyfied times, remember amongst other 
amusements which we had as children the pictures at which we 
were permitted to look. There was Boydell’s Shakspeare, black 
and ghastly gallery of murky Opies, glum Northcotes, straddling 
Fuselis I there were Lear, Oberon, Han^ilet, with starting 
muscles, rolling eyeballs, and long pointing quivering fingers ; 
there was little Prince Arthur (Northcote) crying, in white 
satin, and bidding good Hubert not put out his eyes ; there was 
Hubert crying ; there was little Rutliy|d being run through the 
poor little body by bloody Clifford ; ^here was Cardinal Beaiii- 
ibrt (Reynolds) gnashing his teeth, and grinning and bowling 
demoniacally on his deathbed (a picture frightful to the preseiit 
day) \ there was Lady Hamilton (Romney) ^yaving a torch, and 
dancing before a black background, — a melancholy museum in- 
deed. Smirke’s delightful Seven Ages only fitfully relieved its 
general gloom. We did not like to inspect it unless the eldem 
were present, mid plenty of lig^s and TOmimny were in the room. 

Cheerlpl ^latives used to treat us m Miss Linwood’s. , l^t 

the 
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the children of the present generation thank their stars that 
tragedy is put out of tlieir way. Miss Linwood’s was worsted 
work. Your grandmother or grand-aunts took you there, and 
said the pic tures were admirable. You saw ‘ the Woodman ’ in 
worsted, with his axe and dog, trampling through the snow ; the 
snow bitter cold to look at, the woodman’s pipe wonderful ; a 
gloomy piece, that made you shudder. Tliere were large dingy 
pictures of woollen martyrs, and scowling warriors with limbs 
strongly knitted ; there was especially, at the end of a black 
passage, a den of lions, that would frighten any boy not born in 
Africa, or Exeter Change, and accustomed to them. 

Another exhibition used to be West’s Gallery, where the 
pleasing figures of Lazarus in his gravcvclothes, and Deatli on 
the pale horse, used to impress us children. The tombs of W^est- 
minster Abbey, the vaults at ‘St. Paul’s, the men in armour at 
the Tower, frowning ferociously out of their helmets, and wield- 
ing their dreadful swords ; that superhuman Queen Elizabeth at 
the end of the room, a livid sovereign with glass eyes, a ruff, and 
a dirty satin petticoat, riding a horse covered with steel : who 
does not remember these siglits in London in the consulship of 
Plancus? and tlic waxwork in Fleet Street, not like that of 
Madame Tussaud’s, whose chamber of death is gay and brilliant, 
but a nice old gloomy waxwork, full of murderers ; and as a chief 
attraction, the dead baby and the Princess Charlotte lying in 
state. 

Our story-books had no pictures in them for tl)e most part. 
Frank (dear old Frank !) had none ; nor the Parent’s Assistant ; 
nor the Evenings at Home ; nor our copy of the Ami des iiw- 
fans : there were a few just at the end of the Spelling Hook ; 
besides the allegory at the beginning, of Education leading up 
Youth to the temple of Industry, where Dr. Dilworth and Pro- 
fessor Walkinghame stood with crowns of laurel ; there were, 
we say, just a few pictures at the end of the Spelling Book, little 
oval grey woodcuts of Bewick’s, mostly of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, the Dog and the Shadow, and Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son with long ringlets ai^ little tights ; but for pictures, so to 
speak, what bad we? Tlic rough old woodblocks in the old 
harlequin-backed fairy-books had served hundreds of years ; be- 
fore our Plancus, in the time of Priscus Plancus — in Queen 
Anne’s time, who knows ? We were flogged at school ; we were 
fifty boys in our boarding-house, and had to wash in a leaden 
trough, under a cistern, with lumps of fat yellow soap floating 
about in the ice and water. Are oiir iolii evet flogged? Have 
m^ not dressing-ToomsyJtiair-oili hip-baths, and fi^en towels ? 
And what picture-books the young villains have I Wlmt have 

these 
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these children done that they should be so much happier than 
we were ? • 

We had the Arabian Nights and Walter Scott, to be sure. 
Smirke’s illustrations to the former are very fine. We did not 
know how good they were then ; but we doubt whetlier we did 
not prefer the little old Miniature Library Nights with frontis- 
pieces by Uwins ; for these books the pictures don’t count. 
Every boy of imagination does his own pictures to Scott and the 
Arabisin Nights best. 

Of funny pictures there were none especially intended for us 
children. There was Rowlandson’s Dr. Syntax: Doctor Syntax, 
in a fuzz-wig, on a horse with legs like sausages, riding r.aces, 
making love, frolic^king with rosy exuberant damsels. Those 
pictures were very funny, and tliat aquatinting and the gay- 
coloured pliites very pleasant to witness; but if we could not 
read the ])ocin in those days, could we digest it in this ? Never- 
theless, apart from the text which we could not master, we re- 
member Dr. Syntax pleasantly, like those cheerful painted hiero- 
glyphics in the Ninevcdi Court at Sydenham. What matter for 
the arrow-heJid, illegible stuff? give us the phacid grinning kings, 
twanging their jolly bows over their rident horses, wounding 
those good-humoured enemies, who tumble gaily off the towers, 
or drown, smiling in the dimpling waters, amidst the ancrithmon 
gelasma of the fish. 

After Doctor Syntax, the apparition of Corinthian Tom, Jerry 
Hawthorne, and the facetious Bob Logic must be recorded — a 
wondrous history indeed theirs W'as ! When the future student 
of our manners conies to look over the pictures and the writing 
of these quc‘cr volumes, what will he think of our society, cus- 
toms, and language in the consulship of Plancus? We have still 
in our mind’s eye some of the pictures of that sportive gallery : 
the white coat, Prussian-blue pantaloons, Hessian boots, and 
hooked nose of Corinthian Tom ; Jeivy’s green cut-away and 
leather gaiters ; Bob Logic’s green spectacles, and high-waisted 
surtout. ‘ Corinthian,’ it appears, was the phrase applied to men 
of fashion and ton in Plancus’s time^: they were the brilliant 
predecessors of the ^ swell ’ of the present period — brilliant, but 
somewhat barbarous, it must be confessed. The Corinthians 
were in the habit of drinking a great deal too much in Tom 
Cribb’s parlour : they used to go and see ^ lifa* in the ginahops ; 
of nights, walking home (as well as they could), they used to 
knock down. ^ Charleys,’ poor harmless old watchmen with lan^ 
terns^ guardian! of the streets of Rome, Planco Console. They 
perMtnitad a vast deal of boxing; thej^put on .tha> mufflers! in 
Jacksonfs Tooms ; they * sported their prads * in the Ring in the 

Park; 
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Park ; they attended cock-fights, and weiNe enlightened patrons 
of dogs and destroyers of rats. Besides these sports, the dd- 
lassemens of gentlemen mixing with the people, our patricians, 
of course, occasionally enjoyed the society of their own class. 
What a wonderful picture that used to be of Corinthian Tom 
dancing with Corinthian Kate at Almack’s 1 What a prodigious 
dress Kate wore ! With what graceful abandon the pair ilung 
their arms about as they swept through the mazy quadrille, with 
all the noblemen standing round in their stars and uniforms! 
You may still, doubtless, see the pictures at the British Museum, 
or find the volumes in the corner of some old country-house 
library. You are led to suppose that the Knglish aristocracy of 
1820 did dance and caper in that way, and box and drink at 
Tom Cribb's, and knock down watchmen ; and the children of 
to-day, turning to their elders, may say, ‘ (Jrandmainma, did 
you wear such a dress as that when you danced at Almack’s? 
There was very little of it, grandmamma. Did grandpapa kill 
many watchmen when he was a young man, and frequent thieves, 
gin-shops, cock-fiffhts, and the ring before you married him ? 
Did he use to talk the extraordinary slang and jargon which 
is printed in this book ? He is very much changed. He seems 
a gentlemanly old boy enough now/ 

In the above-named consulate, when tre had grandfathers alive, 
there would be in the old geiith»man's library in the country 
two or three old mottled portfolios, or great swollen scra|>*books 
of blue paper, full of the comic prints of granclpapa's tim0, ere 
Plancus ever had the fasces borne before him. These ]>rint|^ere 
signed Gillray, Bunbury, Rowlandson, Woodward, and some 
actually George Cruikshank — for George is a veteran now, and he 
took the etching needle in band aS a child. Me caricatured 
‘Boney,’ borrowing not a little from Gillray in his first puerile 
efforts. He drew Louis XVIII. trying on Boney's boots. Before 
the century was actually in its teens we believe that George 
Cruikshank was amusing the public. 

In those great coloured prints in our grandfather s portfolios 
in the library, and in some other apartments of the house, where 
the caricatures used to be pasted in those days, we found things 
quite beyond our comprehension. Boncy was represented as a 
fierce dwarf, with goggle eyes, a huge laced hat, and tricoloured 
plume, a crooked «abre, reeking with blood ; a little demon re- 
velling in lust, murder, massacre. John Bull was shown kick- 
ing him a goml deal : indeed he was prodigiously kicked all 
through that scries of pictures ; by Sidney Smith and our brave 
allies the gallant Turks ; by the excellent and patriotic Spaniards ; 
by' the amiable and indignant Rossiam, — all nations bad boots 

at 
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at the service of poor Master Boney. How Pitt used to defy 
him ! How good old George, King of Brobdignag, laughed at 
Gulliver-Boney, sailing about in his tank to make spoit for their 
majesties! This little fiend, this beggar’s brat, cowardly, mur- 
deious, and atheistic as he wiis (we remember in those old port- 
folios, pictures repiesenting Boney and his family in rags, gnaw- 
ing raw bones in a Corsican hut; Boney murdering the sick at 
JalFa ; Boney with a hookah and a large turban, Laving adopted 
tlie Tuikish religion, &e.) — this Corsican monster, nevertheless, 
had some devoted fri(mds in England, according to the Gillray 
chronicle, — a set of \illains who loved atl.t'isin, tyninny, plunder, 
and wickedness, in generAl, like tlieir rreneh friend. In the 
pictures these men were all rej)resented as dwarfs, like their 
ally. 'I'hc mis(Teants got into power at oni‘ time, and, if we 
remember ri gilt, wi're called the *Broad-baclved Administration. 
One with shagiiy t‘>ebrows and a brisll) beard, the hirsute 
ringl(‘ader ol the rascals, was, it appears, called Charles James 
Fox ; another miscreant, with a blotclied countenance, was a 
certain Sheridan; other imps wcie Light Erskine, Norfolk 
(Jockey of), Moira, Henry Petty. As in our childish innocence 
we Used to look at these demons, now s])iawling and tipsy in 
their cups; now scaling hen\en, from wliidi the angelic Pitt 
hurled them down ; now' cursing the light (their atrocious ring- 
leailer l‘o\ was lepresented with hairy cloven feet, and a tail 
and horns) ; iiow' kissing Boney 's boot, but inevitably discomfited 
by pitt and the otlicr go<Kl angels, we hated these vicious 
wi|i|||||^hes, as good eliildren should ; wc were on the side of Virtue 
and Pitt and Grandpapa. But if our sisters wanted to look at 
the jiortiblios, the good old gramlfather used to hesitate. There 
were some pi ints among them \ ery odd indeed ; some that girls 
could not understand ; some that boys, indeed, had best not see. 
Wc swiftly turn over those prohibited pages. How many of 
them there W'orc in the wild, coarse, reckless, ribald, generous 
book of old English humour! 

How savage the satire was — how fierce the assault — what 
garbage hurled at opponents— what foul blows were hit — what 
language of Billingsgate flung I Fancy a party in a country 
bouse now looking over Wo^ward’s facetiae or sonic of the 
'Gillray comicalities, or the slatternly Saturnalia of Rowlandson I 
Whilst wo live wc must laugh, and have folks to make us tough* 
We cannot afford to lose Satyr with his pipe and dances and 
gambols. But wo have washed, combed, clothed, and taught the 
rogue good manners ;* or rather, let us say, he has leamm them 
himself; for he is of nature soft a^ kn^y, and. he has put 
aside his mad pranks and tipsy babhs ; froliesome atorayi, 

has 
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has become gentle and harmless, smitten into shame by the pure 
presence of our women and the sweet confiding smiles of our 
children. Among the veterans, the old pictorial satirists, we 
have mentioned the famous name of one humorous designer 
who is still alive and at work. Did we not see, by his own 
hand, his own portrait of his own famouft face, and whiskers, in 
the Illustrated London News the other day ? There was a print 
in that paper of an assemblage of Teatotallers in Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, and we straightway recognized the old Roman hand — 
the old Roman's of the time of Plancus — George Cruikshank’s. 
There were the old bonnets and droll faces and shoes, and short 
trousers, and figures of 1820 sure enough. And there was 
George (who has taken to the water-doctrine, as all the world 
knows) handing some tcatotalleresscs over a plank to the table 
where the pledge was being* administered. How often has 
George drawn that picture of Cruikshank ! Where haven’t we 
seen it? How fine it was, facing the effigy of Mr. Ainsworth 
in ‘ Ainsw'orth’s Magazine ’ when George illustrated that pe- 
riodiral ! How grand and severe he stands in that design in 
G. C.’s ‘Omnibus,’ where he represents himself tonged like 
St. Dunstan, and tweaking a wretch of a publisher by the nose ! 
The collectors of George’s etchings — O the charming etchings ! 
O the dear old German popular talcs! — the capital ‘Points of 
Humour’ — the delightful Phrenology and scrap-books, of the 
good time, our time — Plancus’s in fact! — the collectors of the 
Georgian etchings, we say, have at least a hundred pictures of 
the artist. Why, we remember him in his favourite HeMin 
boots in ‘Tom and Jerry’ itself; and in woodcuts as far baeff as 
the Queen's trial. He has rather deserted satire and comedy of 
late years, having turned his attention to the serious, and warlike, 
and sublime. Having confessed our age and prejudices, we 
prefer the comic and fanciful to the historic, romantic, and at 
present didactic George. May respect, and length of days, and 
comfortable repose attend the brave, honest, kindly, pure-minded 
artist, humorist, moralist I It was he first who brought English 
pictorial humour and children acquainted. Our young people 
and tbeir fathers and mothers owe him many a pleasant hour 
and harmless laugh. Is there no way in which the country could 
acknowledge the long services and brave career of such a friendT 
and benefactor ? , 

Since George’s time humour has been converted. Comus and 
his wicked satyrs and leering fauns have disappeared, and fled 
Ae low^t haunts ; and Comas’s Iady*^(if she had a taste for 
shmour, which may be doubted) mighty take up our funny 
pictare-books without tike' slightest pfei^utkmaiy squeamisbnets. 

What 
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What can be purer than the charming fancies of Richard Doyle ? 
In all Mr. Punch’s huge galleries can’t we walk as safely as 
through Miss Pinkerton’s school-rooms? And as we look at 
Mr. Punch’s pictures, at the Illustrated News pictures, at all the 
pictures in the book-shop windows at this Christmas season, as 
oldsters, we feel a certain pang of envy against the youngsters — 
they are too well off. Why hadn’t we picture-b^ks ? Why 
were we flogged so ? A plague on the lictors and their rods in 
the time of Plancus ! 

And now, after this rambling preface, we are arrived at the 
subject in hand — Mr. John Leech and his ^ Pictures of Life and 
Cliaracter,’ in the collection of Mr. Punch. This book is better 
than plum-cake at Christmas. It is an enduring plum-cake, 
which you may eat and which you may slice and deliver to your 
friends ; and to which, having cut it, you may come again and 
welcome, from year’s end to year’s end. In the frontispiece you 
see Mr. Punch examining the pictures in his gallery — a portly, 
well-dressed, middle-aged, respectsiblc gentleman, in a white 
neckcloth, and a polite evening costume — smiling in a very 
bland and agreeable manner upon one of his pleasant draw- 
ings, taken out of one of his handsome portfolios. Mr. Punch 
has very good reason to smile at the work and be satisfied with 
the artist. Mr. Leech, his chief contributor, and some kindred 
humorists, with pencil and pen have served Mr. Punch ad- 
mirably. Time was, if we remember Mr. P.’s history rightly, 
that he did not wear silk stockings nor well-made clothes (the 
litdg dorsal irregularity in his figure is almost an ornament now, 
so'^cellent a tailor has he). He was of humble beginnings. 
It is said he kept a ragged little booth, which he put up at 
corners of streets ; asso^ated with beadles, policemen, his own 
ugly wife (whom he treated most scandalously), and persons in 
a low station of life ; earning a precarious liveliho^ by the 
cracking of wild jokes, the singing of ribald songs, and halfpence 
extorted from passers by. ' He is the Satyric genius we spoke 'of 
anon ; he cracks his jokes stUI, for satire must live ; but he is 
combed, washed, neatly clothed, and perfectly presentabla He 
goes into the very best company ; he keeps a stud at Melton ; 
he has a moor in Scotland ; he rides in the Park ; has his stall 
at the Opera ; is constantly dinum out at dubs and in private 
society ; and goes every night in the season to balls and parties^ 
where you see the most bea^lfiil women possible. He is wdi« 
corned amongst his new friends rim great ; tbou^ like the good 
did English gentlemaaof the song^hn does not forget the hmU. 
He pats the heads of street boys and^gjurjb ; xelishearim jokes of 
Jack the costermonger and mh thiqi dujripanj goodsuloiedly. 
VOL. xcvi. NO. cnci. o ^ spies 
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spies out Molly the cook flirting with policeman X, or Mary 
the nursemaid as she listens to the fascinating guardsman. He 
used rather to .laugh at guardsmen, ‘ plungers/ and other military 
men ; and was until latter days very contemptuous in his beha- 
viour towards Frenchmen. He has a natural antipathy to pomp, 
and swagger, and fierce demeanour. But now that the guards- 
men are gone to war, and the dandies of ‘ The Rag ’ — dandies 
no more — are battling like heroes at Balaklava and Inkcrmann 
by the side of their heroic allies, Mr. Punch’s laughter is changed 
to hearty respect and enthusiasm. It is not against courage and 
honour he wars : but tliis great moralist — must it be owned ? — ► 
has some popular British prejudices, and these led him in peace- 
time to laugh at soldiers and Frenchmen. If tliose hulking 
footmen who accompanied the carnages to the opening of Parlia- 
ment the other day, would form a plush brigade, wear only gun- 
powder in their hair, and strike with their great canes on the 
enemy, Mr. Punch would leave off laughing at Jeaines, who 
meanwhile remains among us, to all outward appearance regard- 
less of satire, and calmly consuming his five meals per diem. 
Against lawyers, beadles, bishops and clergy, and authorities, 
Mr. Punch is still rather bitter. At the time of the Papal 
aggression he was prodigiously angry ; and one of the chief mis- 
fortunes which happened to him at that period w'as that, tlirough 
the violent opinions which he expressed regarding the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, he lost the invaluable services, the graceful 
pencil, the harmless wit, tlic charming fancy of Mr. Doyle. 
Another member of Mr. Punch’s cabinet, the biographer of 
Jeames, the author of the Snob Papers, resigned his functioiff'on 
account of Mr. Punch’s assaults upon the present Emperor of the 
French nation, whose anger Jeames thought it was unpatriotic to 
arouse. Mr. Punch parted with these contributors : he filled 
their places with others as good. The boys at the railroad 
stations cried Punch just as cheerily, and sold just as many 
numbers, after these events as before. 

There is no blinking the fact that in Mr. Punch’s cabinet 
John Leech is the right-hand man. Fancy a number of Punch 
without Leech’s pictures ! What would you give for it ? The 
learned gentlemen who write the work must feel that, without 
him, it were as well left alone. Look at the rivals whom the 
popularity of Ppnch has brought into the field ; the direct 
imitators of Mr. Leech’s manner — the artists with a manner of 
their own — how inferior their pencils are to bis in humour, in 
j^icting the public manners, in arresting, amusing the nation. 

truth, the stres^b, the free vigour, the kind humour, the 
John Bull pluck and spirit of that hand are approached by no 

competitor. 
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competitor. With what dexterity he draws a horse, a woman, a 
child 1 He feels them all, so to speak, like a man. What plump 
younq; beauties those arc with which Mr. Punch'd chief contri- 
butor supplies the old gentleman’s pictorial harem ! What famous 
thews and sinews Mr. Punch’s horses have, and how Briggs, 
on the back of them, scampers across country ! You see youths 
strength, enjoyment, manliness in those drawings, and in none more 
so, to our thinking, than in the hundred pictures of children which 
this artist loves to design. Like a brave, hearty, good-natured 
Briton^ he becomes quite soft and tender with the little creatures, 
pats gently their little golden heads, and watches with unfailing 
pleasure their ways, their sports, their jokes, laughter, c aresscs. 
Enfans terriblrs come home from Eton ; young Miss practising 
her first flirtation ; poor little ragged Polly making dirt pics in 
the gutter, or staggering under the weight of Jacky, her nurse- 
child, who is as big as herself — all these little ones, patrician 
and plebeian, meet with kindness from this kind heart, and are 
watched with curious nicety by this amiable observer. 

We remember, in one of those ancient Gillray portfolios, a 
print which used to cause a sort of terror in us youthful spectators, 
and in which the Prince of Wales (His Royal Highness was a 
Foxite then) was represented as sitting alone in a magnificent 
iiall after a voluptuous meal, and using a great steel fork in the 
guise of a toothpick. Fancy the first young gentleman living 
employing such a weapon in such a way ! The most elegant 
Prince of Europe engaged with a two-pronged iron fork — the 
liem.Nuf Britannia witli a hident ! The man of genius who drew 
that picture saw little of the society which he satirised and 
amused. Gillniy watched public characters as they walked by 
the shop in St. James’s Street, or passed through the lobby of 
the House of Commons. His studio was a garret, or little better; 
his place of amusement, a tavern-parlour where his club held its 
nightly sittings over their pipes and sanded floor. You could 
not have society represented by men to whom it was not familiar. 
When Gavarni came to England a few years since — one of the 
wittiest of men, one of the most brilliant and dexterous of 
draughtsmen — he published a book of Li a Anglais^ and his 
Anglais were all Frenchmen. The eye, so keen and so long prao 
tised to observe Parisian life, could not pen'eive English charac- 
ter. A social painter must be of the world which he depicts, and * 
native to the manners which ho portrays. 

Now, any one who looks over Mr. Leech's portfolio must see 
that the social pictures* which he gives us are authentic. What 
comfortable little drawing-rooms and diningvSooms, what snug 
libraries we enter; what fine young-gentlemanly wags they 

G 2 are. 
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are, those beautiful little dandies who wake up gouty old grand* 
papa to ring the bell ; who decline aunt’s pudding and custards, 
saying that they will reserve themselves for an anchovy toast 
with the claret; who talk together in ball-room doors, where 
Fred whispers Charley — pointing to a dear little partner seven 
years old — ‘ My dear Chjirley, she has very much gone oflF ; you 
should have seen that girl last season ! ’ Look well at everything 
appertaining to the economy of the famous Mr. Briggs : how 
snug, quiet, appropriate all the appointments are ! What a com- 
fortable, neat, clean, middle-class house Briggs’s is (in the 
Bayswater suburb of London, we should guess, from the skitches 
of the surrounding scenery) ! What a good stable be has, witli 
a loose box for those cclebrsited hunters which he rides ! How 
pleasant, clean, and warm his breakfast-table looks ! What a 
trim little maid brings in the top-boots which horrify Mw. B. ! 
What a snug dressing-room he has, complete in all its appoint- 
ments, and in which he appears trying on the delightful hunting- 
cap which Mrs. Briggs flings into the fire ! How cosey all the 
Briggs party seem in their dining-room, Briggs reading a 
Treatise on Dog-breaking by a lamp ; Mamma and Grannie 
with their respective needleworks ; the children clustering round 
a great l>ook of prints — a great book of prints such as this before 
us, which, at this season, must make thousands of children happy 
by as many firesides ! The inner life of all these people is 
represented : Leech draws them as naturally as Teniers depicts 
Dutch boors, or Morland pigs and stables. It is your house 
and mine : we are looking at everybody's family circle. Our 
boys coming from school give themselves such airs, the young 
scapegraces ! our girls, going to parties, are so tricked out by 
fond mammas — a social history of London in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. As such future students — lucky they to have 
a book so pleasant — will regard these pages : even the mutations 
of fashion they may follow here if they be so inclined. Mr. 
Leech has as fine an eye for tailory and millinery as for horse- 
flesh. How they change those cloaks and bonnets I How We 
have to pay milliners' bills from year to year ! Where are those 
prodigious chatelaines of 1850 which no lady could be without? 
Where those charming waistcoats, those * stunning ' waistcoats, 
which OUT young girls used to wear a few brief seasons back, 
and which cause ’Gus, in the sweet little sketch of * La Mode,’ 
to ask Ellen for her tailor’s address! ’Gus is a young war- 
rior by this time, very likely facing the enemy at Inkermonn ; 
and pretty Ellen, and that love of a sister of hers, are married 
Md happy let us l&pe, superintending^ one of those delightful 
nursery scenes which our artist depicts with such tender hnmbUr. 

Fortunate 
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Fortunate artist, indeed ! You see he must have been bred at a 
good public school ; that he has ridden many a good horse in his 
day ; paid, no doubt, out of his own purse for the originals of 
some of those lovely caps and bonnets ; and watched paternally 
the ways, smiles, frolics, and slumbers of bis favourite little 
people. 

As you look at the drawings, secrets come out of them, — 
private jokes, as it were, imparted to you by the author for your 
special delectation. How remarkably, for instance, has Mr. 
Leech observed the hair-dressers of the present age ! Look at 
‘ Mr. Tongs,’ whom that hideous old bald woman, who ties on 
her bonnet at the glass, informs that ‘ she has used the whole 
bottle of Balm of Californi<a, but her hair comes off yet.’ You 
can see the bear’s grease not only on Tongs* head but on his 
hands, which he is clapping clammily together. Remark him 
who is telling his client ‘ there is cholera in the hair and that 
lucky rogue whom the young lady bids to cut off’ ‘ a long thick 
piece * — for somelx)dy, doubtless. All these men are different, 
and delightfully natunal and absurd. Why should hair-dressing 
be an absurd profession ? 

The amateur will remark what an excellent part hands play in 
Mr, Leech’s pieces : his admirable actors use them with perfect 
naturalness. Look at Betty, putting the urn down ; at cook, 
laying her hands on the kitchen table, whilst her policeman 
grumbles at the cold meat. They are cook’s and housemaid’s 
hands without mistake, and not without a certain beauty too. 
The bald old lady, who is tying her bonnet at Tong’s, has hands 
which you see are trembling. Watch the fingers of the two old 
harridans who arc talking scandal : for what long years past they 
have pointed out holes in their neighbours’ dresses and mud on 
their flounces. ‘ Here’s a go I I’ve lost my diamond ring.’ As 
the dustman utters this pathetic cry, and looks at his hand, you 
burst out laughing. These arc among the little points of humour. 
One could indicate hundreds of such as one turns over the pleasant 
pages. 

There is a little snob or gent, wliom we all of us know, wHo 
wears little tufts on his little chin, outrageous pins and panta- 
loons, smokes cigars on tobacconists’ counters, sucks his cane in 
the streets, struts about with Mrs. Snob and the baby (the latter 
an immense woman, whom Snob nevertheless bullies), who is a 
favourite abomination of Leech, and pursit^ by that savage hu- 
mourist into a thousand of his haunts. There he is, choosing 
waistcoats at the tailq^’s — such waistcoats I Yonder he is givkig 
a shUling to the sweeper who calls him ^capting now he is 
oflm'lpg a paletot to a hujge giant who is going out in the min. 
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They don’t know tlieir own pictures, very likely ; if they did, 
they would have a meeting, and thirty or forty of them would 
be deputed to thrash Mr. Leech. One feels a pity for the poor 
little bucks. In a minute or two, when we close this discourse 
and wjilk the streets, we shall see a dozen such. 

Ere we shut the desk up, just one; word to point out to the 
unwary specially to note the backgrounds of landscapes in 
Leech’s drawinjS — homely drawings of moor and wood, and sea- 
shore and London street — the scenes of his little dramas. They 
are as excellently true to nature as the actors themsi*Ives ; our 
respect for the genius and humour which invented both increases 
as wc look and look again at the designs. May we have move 
of them ; more pleasant Christinas volumes, over which wc and 
our children can laugh together. Can we have too much of 
truth, and fun, and beauty, and, kindness ? 


Art. IV. — Psychological Inquiries : in a scries of Essays^ 
intended to illustrate the viufunJ relations of the Physical 
Organization and the Mental Faculties, London, 1854. 

TTTHEX such a man as Sir Ilenjamin Brodie is disposeil to 
f T communicate his experienc es — no range of c|ueiy, less 
extensive than that wlji'^h Sir llumj)hry Daw projioses to the 
unknown personage of his ‘Consolations in TraM;l,’ >\ill satisfy 
him who hungers and t’lirsts after that most coveted of all 
knowledges — tlie knowledge of sedf ; — ‘ Tell us wliat you hnow^ 
<;r what you believe^ or what others imagine they know.’ 'I'he 
charm of works like tlie volume before us, consists in the 
intimate revelations of the mind of the author. Thoughts, con- 
jectures, and sentiments, hazarded without reserve, are olTered 
to the reader as to a friend, wlio doe.s not exjiect that any of 
the various tlicmcs handled should be exhaustc^cl. It issun’eient 
that W'c have the authority of a gifted mind for the reasonableness 
of many of our beliefs. 

The subject which Sir Benjamin has chosen inc ludes in it 
almost everything relating to man ; the structure cif his frame, 
in so far as that may elucidate the inter-dependence of mind 
and body, is described ; the various phenonicuia, occurring in 
the sentient principle, with relation to the world within and the 
world without, are developed ; the influences of education and 
of habit arc traced ; the scope of instinct glanced at; and many 
a pregnant fact or suggestion is brought to bear on the mysteries 
of dreams, madness, and death. The form in which these 

multifarious 
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multifiirious topics are treated is that of dialogue, presenting, 
it is true, none of the nicer touches of character in the 
speakers, in which tlic great masters of this style delighted, 
but offering instead, the subject matter itself under varying 
.aspects; the pliysiologlst unfolding, with unrivalled clearness, 
the intricacies of our organization ; the metaphysician present- 
ing us with the clear-obscure of mental operjj^tions, while the 
man of the world, by wise and timely comments, sifts the facts, 
for the ]>urposc of bringing out their bearing on the currents 
of our daily life. 

One or two questions relating to the working of the mind are 
fliscussed in liminey such as the source of mental fatigue, and 
the influence of mental inaction on health — 

‘ Where volition is excreised,* s^ys our author, ‘ there is fatigue. 
There is none otherwise. Tlie muscle of the heart acts sixty or seventy 
times in a minute, and tlie muscles of respiration act eighteen or 
twenty time'; in a minute for seventy or eighty, and, even in some rare 
instances, for a hundred successive years — but there Is no feeling of 
fatigue. The same amount of muscular exertion, under the influence 
of Nolitifn, induces fatigue in a few hours. I am refreshed by a few 
hours’ sleep, for in dreamless sleep tJiere is a suspension of volition.’— 
p. 10. 

No doubt this view of the source of mental fatigue is true, 
when nnmtal exertion is unassailcd by the thousajid cares and 
anxieties w hub beset us in the pursuits of life. Few of us can 
hope, howi'ver, for suc h a vista. W’^eariness of heart will over- 
take us; dls.appointmeiits must occur. The conflict of existence 
cannot fail to call forth and rouse feelings, which singly, or in 
their totalWv, will prostrate the finest niul firmest mental powers 
in utter lassitude. What a train of prosperous circumstances — 
what a c'alin and rc^gulatcd mind — what a keen relish of life 
is iiri])lied, wlicn, at the close of a long career, one can say that 
the sole souitc of mcmtal fatigue is in volition ! 

The limit to mental work varies not only in various indivi- 
duals, but according to the nature of the work itself. Johnson 
assigns eight hours a day as sufficient for study ; Sir Walter 
Scott worked four or five. Mathematicians, and those who do 
not tax the imagination much, may, and do safely study ten or 
twelve hours daily. As a general proposition, it may be stated, 
that those studies which excite the feelings ^are those which can 
be least borne. On the other band, the tranquil labours of the 
mind have a marked tendency to prolong life. ^ On meurt de 
B^tise ’ is perfectly * true ; the unemployed bmtn, like the 
unused musde, decays and perishes quite as quickly aa the 
overwrought organ. Berard, in his ^ Treatise on the Influence 

of 
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of Civilisation on Longevity/ shows the effect of brain^Iabour of 
an unexciting kind in those who are protected by nn assured 
income from the inroads of care. He took at random the ages 
of 152 individuals, one-half of whom were members of the 
Academy of Sciences, the other half of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and found that the average longevity of these mathe- 
maticians and antiquaries wsis 69 years ! Sir Humphry Davy 
seems to have had in view those only who have ^ battled ’ with 
life, wlien he states ^ that there are few instances in this country 
of very eminent men reaching to old age. They usually fail, 
droop, and die, before they attain the period naturally marked 
for the end of human existence; the lives of our statesmen^ 
warriors, poets, and even philosophers, offer abundant proofs of 
the truth of this opinion, — whatever burns, consumes — ashes 
remain .’ — Consolations in TrdveU p. 171. No one who had 
the happiness of knowing this extraordinary man will doubt an 
instant whence these suggestions sprang, and to whom they most 
eminently applied. Scott always asserted that Davy would have 
been a great poet had he not chosen to be a great philosopher. The 
excitement, and its consequent effect on the frame, must have 
been excessive in one of such impassioned imagination as Davy, 
at the moment when the truths, which have laid the founda- 
tions of modern chemistry, were dawning on him. Even the 
calm and tranquil intellect of Ne^vton could not bear the blaze 
of light of his own approaching discoveries, as prostrated by 
its effulgence he gave over his calculations to a friendly hand 
to finish. 

The symptoms betokening the approaching destoction of 
nervous jxiwer require to be early noticed, in order thaPthe victim 
of an over-wrought brain may be snatched from a most miserable 
end. Among the first of these symptoms arc vivid dreams, re- 
producing at night the labours of the past day, so that sleep affords 
no repose. The transition from the activities of a dreaming 
brain to a wakeful one is rapid; then follow restlessness and 
exhaustion, inducing a state wholly incompatible with the exer- 
tions required for the daily and fuessing necessities of life. The 
mind, tom by conflicting feelings, becomes irritable, unstable, and 
melancholy : the tempered delights of a home cannot move- 
affection has no power to soothe — and the playful sunshine of 
childhood cannot warm the heart wasting and withering in decay, 
or^ the mind incapable alike of enjoyment or of labour. At 
this stage morbid fancies and dislikes cloud the feelings, or 
hallucinations disturb the brain ; and then it is indeed a happy 
eemsummation to mental decay and reposeless anguish when the 
reduced and wasted frame, too feeble to withstand the ordmary 
» ^ vicissitudea 
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vicissitudes of tlie elements, succumbs to the Inroads of some 
acute disease. 

Therobustest intellects have obscure intimations from internal 
and inscrutable sources of the necessity of repose, and it is pre- 
cisely such minds which are disposed to disregard them. In 
others the same sensations are fancied, without so just a founda- 
tion, and the physiciiin is called on to sanction sthe retirement of 
his patient from a successful public career, or from some engrossing 
pursuit or profession. The solution of the problem is not of slight 
difficulty, and a right judgment will only be attained by him who 
unites with technical knowledge some insight into character and 
some knowledge of the world. If the applicant should, by a 
happy hazard, have kept in hand during his career some favourite 
occupation or pursuit Insides his profession, it is probable he may 
know his own mind, and his superfluous activities may find 
hciilthful occupation in their concentration on this bye-subject. 
If the peculiar cause whether bullocks or bucolics do not absorb 
and divert the mind — if the least trace of hankering after old 
haunts and habits is discovered — the pathic had better relinquish 
for the fjresent all thoughts of ‘ retiring to Westmoreland,* under 
penalty of discovering, when too late, that he is perishing of a 
false definition of happiness. 

But what is this essence which we call mind, which is so de- 
pendent on matter as to vary with the varying conditions of the 
brain ? Every sound physiologist must admit that the ^ com- 
mercium* of soul and body is so intimate, that probably no 
change can take place in the latter which is not felt in the former ; 
also that im mental state exists without influencing the corporeal 
tissues, ffranting this to the materialist, he is bound to prove 
that this connexion cannot subsist except under the category of 
substance and accident, in which mind is but a property of matter. 
Against such a doctrine our author raises his hand and voice, and 
bases his confutation of it on the following considerations: — 
Every one feels himself to be an indivisible percipient and 
thinking being — a primaiy truth which, like our belief in the 
external world, does not rest on nor admit of argument — which 
we cannot get rid of, and which, according to Father Buffier and 
Reid, constitutes the foundation of human knowledge. The 
author further states his inability to conceive the slightest 
semblance between the known properties qf matter and mental 
operations ; the former existing in space, with which the latter 
have nothing to do. Further he agr^ with Berkeley, that oar 
knowledge of mind if of a much more positive kind than our 
knowled^ of mattei^we are sure of our mental exit thnee^^'i^-end 

we caitoonceive the existence of mind without matter ; bemee there 

• 
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is no absurdity in believing that they are not necessarily con joined. 
Lastly the belief of mankind the independent existence of spirit 
and in a future state is so universal, as to assume the aspect of 
an instinct. If this belief be instinctive, then the analogy of all 
other instincts would lead to the conclusion that this, like the 
rest, is directed to the attainment of some real end and object. 

Ily most these arguments will need no further support ; but we 
confess that they do not papple with the real difficulties of the 
vexed question of materialism. The astonishing advances of 
physical science are sucli as to tljrcatcn to absorb all other 
sciences into its vortex. Tiie chemist now can re])rodiire in the 
laboratory some of the products of the vital force, and many are 
ready in this class to look on life but as the result of ch(‘jnic al 
forces. Locke, when he says it might please God to make jiiind 
an attribute of matter, saw no jfbsurdity in this correlation. Sir 
Isaac Newton surmises that tliought may be a ‘ vibration.* 
Agreeing with Sir Humphry Davy when he characterises this 
dictum of Sir Isaac Newton as an ‘ idea which I would never 
embrjice or give authority to,* still here are indubitable instances 
of the ablest men finding no difficulty in placing physical and 
mental phenomena under tlm common laws of matter ; nor indeed 
is tlfere, for the question of immortality is a pure question of 
Divine power. 

It is not what W'e can conceive, but w’hat is, is the point in this 
important subject; and we cannot but n?(ommend our author, in 
revising his work in a future edition, to support his theme from 
that store of facts which no one jiossesses more abundantly than 
himself. In the interim wc will lay before the reader tlie most 
recent discoveries of ])hysiologist$ as to the structure %id powers 
of the nervous system; and should it be found, from such a 
survey, that even the pantlieist and the materialist is unable h) 
trace a necessary connexion between the brain and tlie mind, 
some presumption, at least, on positive and not on speculative 
grounds of their separate existence, will be derived from the 
investigation. 

The nervous system in man, and in animals allied in structure 
to man, consists of three parts — a brain, spinal marrow, and 
nerves. In the brain, the nervous matter is heaped up in c onvex 
masses ; in the spine, it is gathered in a cylindrical shape ; and 
from these sO'-callcd ^ nervous centres,’ the nerves, composed of 
an aggregation of very minute fibrils, as a skein is of threads, 
branch off, to be distributed to the various oigans and structures 
of the body. • 

All nervous matter, however shaped, amassed or distributed, 
is'^^und to consist only of two elem^itary anbstances — a white, 

or 
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or medullary, and a grey, or cincritious. The former is arranged 
ill lines, and makes u]) the bulk of the nervous system ; the 
latter, appearing as ‘ vesicles,' is sparingly scattered in the body, 
but nevertheless is supposed by modern physiologists to be the 
more important element, as originating all the active functions 
of nervous power. Under the microscope, the grey matter is 
found to be composed of nerve-cells, each cell containing within 
it several granules and one transparent nucleus. The cell and 
nucleus is of extraordinary significance in tlie doctrine of animated 
forms (morphology). The primordia of man is such a vesicle 
where all his faculties lie enclosed in the space of l-2()0th part 
of an inch. From the external surface of the cell one to six 
threads sjiront (Wagner says only and always four), giving to each 
an irrc'gularly stellated appearance, and to the general mass of 
the cincritious substance the aspect ol ucvvc-cells, immeshed in 
a fine reticulated tissue*. 

The medullary fibiil is found to be a tube consisting of an 
external transparent sheath, an internal fluid in the centre of 
which a solid tlircad runs longitudinally. This ‘nerve-axis* 
seems to he of essential importance, since in some fibrils ^he 
Iluid disappears or is replacct^i by granules, while the axis is 
aluays retained. ^ '■ 

'J'iiere is mucli uncertainty as to the mode of union between 
the gie> and the white nervous elements. 'J"he general belief is, 
that tlu* iK.*rvc-axis of the medullary fibril joins the nervous 
threads of the vesicle. Neither do ue know with accuracy any- 
thing as to the peripheral terminations of the nerves. Kolliker, 
deservedly tlu* liigliest authority on this point, acknowledges the 
impossibility of tracing a nerve from the surface to the centre — 
from the skin, for (‘xaiiiplc, to the brain — an admission scarcely 
to be wondered at, if the extreme tenuity of the nerve-fibril be 
considered. Ilartig finds 38,400 sucdi fibrils in the sciatic nerve 
alone; and llosenthal and Purkiiije assign to each of three small 
nerves of the eye, 18,000, 2500, and 1200, respectively. One 
set of physiologists believe that each fibril is isolated, never 
joining another, and running from point to point in a line. 
Another set are of opinion that, as they do find the extremities 
of nerves looped, so the type of the nervous system is best repre- 
sented by a curve, like that of the vascular. The free or linear 
termination has, it is said, been jmsitivcly demonstrated as 
existing in the skin and muscles of the fro^, in the muscles of 
some fish, and in the electric organs, of the torpedo. In man 
and in mammals no $uch anatomical anangement, however, is 
discoverable. 

Our knowledge of the chemical composition of nervous matter 

is 
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is nearly nil. Men of the highest mark have hitherto failed to 
trace chemical differences in the different nerves of the body. 
Some of the acids and other constituents of fat, together with a 
large amount of the combinations of phosphorus, are all the 
^results which are given by the ablest chemists from the analysis 
of the brain. And even here they confess their entire ignorance 
of the relation of these substances to each other. 

We stumble, therefore, in our laborious groping for know- 
ledge, on a most unexpected conclusion — that all the various 
functions of man as a sentient and intellectual being, and all the 
other phenomena of his body depending on nervous influence, 
are not founded on any essential differences discoverable either 
in the anatomical structure or chemical composition of the 
nervous matter. The nerve regulating a secretion is similar to 
the nerve subservient to visionr Like the wires of a telegraph, 
the material elements may be the same, the element pervading 
them may be similar in all, but the arrangement is designed by a 
power which uses and governs the one and the other. 

It is in the varying arrangements of the same nervous matter 
that we do find something like a clue to the conditions of 
varying function. But here line are again lost in conjecture. 
For, though such arrangements are obtruded on us in some of 
the nerves of the special senses, as on those of the eye and 
ear, yet no anatomist or chemist has found any peculiarity, 
except in size, distinguishing a nerve subservient to feeling 
from the neiv'e originating motion, or both, from the fibrils 
of the brain, the instruments of intellectual and moral mani- 
festations. 

As the mere form and composition of nervous matter will not 
account for its different properties, perhaps the study of these 
properties or functions may throw some light as to their nature 
Md origin. This at least appears certain, from the above inves- 
tigations, that the nervous centres and the nerve-fibrils arc vciy 
composite structures ; and the general conclusion which modern 
physiology has attained to, is, that separate tracts of nervous 
matter have separate powers ; so distinct are they, that, in spite 
of anatomical similarity, the powers inherent to one tract cannot 
be assumed by another. It is, however, only of the lower 
iacuUies of man— -namely, those pertaining to sensation and 
motion— that we have positive knowledge; of the place and 
material seat of his^bigher endowments we know nothing. 

The various nerves of the body subserving to animal or soul 
-^Iife (we dmgnedly omit all considerationof the nerves of . organic 
or vegetative life) are classified under the beads— 1. Of nerves 
of ftpedsi sense ; 2. Nerves of general sensatioti ; 3. Nerveii of 

motion. 
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motion. They have this property in common, that they all pro- 
ceed from limited centres of power, either in the brain or in the 
spinal marrow, which centres beinp^ destroyed, the function per- 
taining to them instantly ceases. Little need be said at present as 
to the miracles of the special senses. Man is connected with 
myriads of worlds, infinitely distant, by a tract of nervous matter 
not four inches long. A still less mass of nervous substance 
receives the vibrations of another fluid, by means of which the 
subtlest of existences intercommunicate in the commerce of soul 
witli soul. The finer properties of matter dependent on liquidity 
are appreciated by the tongue ; those impalpable and invisible 
emanations which escape the other senses reveal their existence 
to the olfactory nerves ; while the sense of touch gives us the 
certainty of body and substance, of nearness and contact, without 
which existence might be but a dteam. 

It is to Sir Charles Bell that we owe the greatest of modern 
discoveries on the nervous system, the discovery of the veiy 
pat)is by which sensation and volition travel. The nerves of 
sensation spring from the two posterior columns of the spinal 
marrow, while the nerves of motion arise out of the two anterior 
columns. The two sets of fibres or roots remain separate in 
the immediate vicinity of the spine, but soon are packed into 
one common sheath to be distributed to their respective 
organs. If the iTM>ts of the nerves inserted in the anterior 
columns of the spine tare cut, no pain is felt, but all power of 
moving the limb receiving these nei'ves is gone; that part of 
the body is, in short, palsied — sensation, however, remaining 
perfect If the roots arising from the posterior columns be 
divided, intense pain is felt for an instant, followed by perfect 
loss of sensation in the parts supplied by the nerve, the power 
of motiiin remaining entire. If the sheath containing within it 
both kinds of nervous fibril be cut, sensation and motion are 
both lost The current exciting sensation flows from the cir- 
cumference to the centre, t. e. from the skin to the brain and 
spine ; the current originating motion flows in the reverse order. 
Though the scat of these wonderful agencies is chiefly in the 
spine, and is there most readily demonstrable, still there axe 
many spots in the brain which seem to possess these respective 
properties ; it is supposed, therefore, that the nerve-fibrila ef 
the spine, administering to motion and sensation^ terminals in 
the brain. * > > 

Dr. Marshall Hall discovered another property of the Ijpitiai 
marrow. He remarbed that if the foot of a deeapilaiad 
was pitoelied, the animal withdraw the limb. Here»wjbte« there 
was no* brain eMier to feel the pain or to will the Wm 
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surmised that the current in the nerve of sensation was carried 
to the spine, and that that organ * reflected ’ the excitement on 
the nerve of motion rooted in it ; hence these phenomena ob- 
tained the name of * reflex functions * of tlie spine. Coughing, 
sneezing, the laughter occasioned by tickling, are instances of 
‘ reflex action,’ where the irritation of a nerve of sense compels 
a large class of muscles to involuntary movement. 

In the instance o( a brainless infant, which lived a short time 
and suckled, as described by Mr. Lawrence, is another example 
of reflex function : the spine, receiving from the nerves of the 
stomach the impulses of appetite, and transmitting the impression 
to the nerves of the muscles, co-ordinated for the purposes of 
suckling. It is found that the merest fraction of the spinal 
marrow connecting the nerve of sensation with the nerve of 
motion is sufficient for the production* of the effects just noticed. 

A correct theory of the phenomena of reflex action is still a 
desideratum; for we know not only that the excitement of a 
nerve of sensation is propagated to a ner\'e of motion, but that that 
of a sensitive nerve will pass to a sensitive, and of a motor nerve 
to a motor. The material organs by which these actions are com- 
bined, are still undiscovered. 

Within the last eighteen months Auerbach and Pflugger have 
attempted to prove that the spine is possessed of ^consciousness;’ 
their experiments tending to show that nothing short of such ^a 
wild] assumption will account for the very methodical way in 
which decapitated animals avoid injury. The learned and judi- 
cious Valentin, though he abjures the above-mentioned tbeoiy, 
thinks nevertheless that the spine may be the material seat of 
instinctive action. 

In our previous investigation we were unable to trace the vary- 
ing functions of the nervous system to any anatomical or chemi- 
cal arrangement or peculiarity. In our present analysis of the 
discovery of Bell and Marshall Hall, we find that the size or mass 
of nervous matter bears no direct proportion to its power, a very 
minute portion of the spinal substance sufficing to generate the 
phenomena of reflex function. This holds go^ as to the brain^ 
If a spot only one-twelfth of an inch in breadth, situated at the. 
point of the * calamus scriptOrius,’ be injured, death is instan- 
taneous. A little on one side of this ^ life knot ’ Bernard inserted 
a needle in a rabbit^s^ brain without interfering with respiration 
or any other important vital functim ; but the animal eliminated 
sngaT from its system so long as the irritation was kept up by 

needle, and no longer. Within a bm lines of these twoi; 
is a third, giving origitt to the tksmw vagus, to which 
tt'iUi electric current be aimUed, the hewlr^ceases to baafc^ 

Here 
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Here we have three distinct centres of power, originating in 
very minute portions of nervous matter: injury to the first 
destroying life with the rapidity of lightning; injury to the 
second as rapidly changing the complicated elaborations of vital 
chemistry ; while irritation of the third centre brings the never- 
ceasing action of the most enduring muscle of the body, the 
heart, to a standstill. The inferences from facts like these are 
fatal to phrenology ; size and power are no* longer necessarily 
connected. When the phrenologist assumes that a certain mass 
of the biain is the seat of some single faculty, as tliat of 
Ideality, is he quite sure that the simple organ is not after all 
a compound one, containing many granules originating different 
powers ? What ratio is there between the faculties of the bee 
or ant and tlieir nervous mass? If the objection be met as the 
phrenologist does meet it, by the statement that not the size 
only but the energy of the so-called cerebral organ is to be 
taken into consideration, he at once destroys the practical value 
of his system, for who shall estimate the amount of energy in thf 
brain by an examination of the skull ? We must not, however, 
linger over this most baseless and unscientific of systems, to 
which not a single anatomist of note has ever given his adhesion. 
Sir Benjamin has detected two fatal flaws in the anatomical 
foun<lations of this pseudo-science, which, as they are funda- 
mental errors, we must quote — 

‘ Now, there are two simple anatomical facts which the founders of 
this system have overlooked, or with which they were probably unac- 
quainted, and which of themselves afford a sufficient contr^iction 
of it. 

‘ 1st. Tliey refer the mere animal propensities cliiefly to the postmor 
lobes, and the intellectual faculties to the anterior lobes of the cere- 
brum. But the truth is that the iiosterior lobes exist only in the human 
brain, and in that of some of the tribe of monkeys, and are absolutely 
wanting in quadrupeds. Of this there is no more doubt than there 
is of any other of the best-established facts in anatomy ; so that, if 
phrenology be true, the most marked distinction betweeq man, on the 
one hand, and a ca^ or a horse, or a sheep, on the other, ought to be, 
that the former has the animal propensities developed to their fiillefll; 
extent, and that these are deficient in the latter. 

^2ndly. Birds have various propensities and faculties in ocNDmou 
with us^ and in the writings of phrenologists many of their illostratiom 
are derived from this ckm of vertebral animals* Bul^ the struotoee of 
the bird’s brain is essentially difihrent^ not ofily from^ that of tte 
human brain, but from that o£ the brain of all omr maianialluk 
order that I may make tlys plai% you must, excuse w If X 
I said ou the subject formerly. In the iqammali^ tha 
MirteOum has been ginm to eaoh of two organs of a puH 
witih^tfaat of the enim^brain, distinguished by a peculiar mspo^W Op 
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the grey, and the fibrous, or medullary substance, of which they are 
composed, and placed under the entire mass of the hemispheres of the 
cerebrum. In the bird’s brain, what appears to a superficial observer 
to correspond to these hemispheres is found, on a more minute exami- 
nation, to be apparently the corpora striata developed to an enormous 
size ; that which really corresponds to the cerebral hemispheres being 
merely a thin layer expanded over their upper surface, and presenting 
no appearance of convolutions. It is plain, then, that there can be no 
phrenological organs in the bird’s brain corresponding to those which 
are said to exist in the human brain, or in that of other mammalia. 
Yet birds are as pugnacious and destructive ; as much attached to the 
localities in which they reside, and as careful of their offspring, as 
any individual among us; and I suppose that no one will deny, 
that if there be special organs of tune or of imitation in man, such 
organs ought not to be wanting in the bullfinch and parrot.’ — pp. 
223-225. 

The principle of Bell, that certain tnacts of nervous matter 
have certain functions, has induced the physiologist to endeavour 
to trace the seats of the higher powers of the soul to definite parts 
of the brain. The methods adopted by him have the advantage 
of being positive, and they may be reduced to three : — 

1st. Vivi-section, or the removal of portions of a living brain in 
animals with a view of ascertaining what psychical faculties dis- 
appeared as a consequence of such abstraction. 

2ndly. By observing the connexion of local disease of the 
brain, and the loss of certain mental faculties. 

. 3dly. By comparing the faculties of animals with the develop- 
ment of the brain in the various classes of the animal kingdom. 
Of this last method Volkman, a most competent authority, thus 
speaks : — 

^ In descending from the higher and more perfect cerebral organiza- 
tion to the lower, in the animal kingdom, w^e find portion after portion 
of the brain disappear, without our being able to trace as a consequence 
the loss of a single mental faculty. Thus, in mammalia, the convolu- 
tions of the brain and the posterior hemispheric lobes gradually vanish ; 
in birds, the Pons, and the Corpus CallosuiQ ; in amphibia, the Foniix 
— without our being able to find that the soul ” has lost any one of 
its faculties.* — v. Wagner^s fFOrieri., art, Gehim. 

With regard to the second method, or the deductions arising 
from the observations of disease of the brain, the conclusions are 
equally unsatisfactory and uncertain ; for local disease is rarely 
so limited as not to*excite neighbouring parts ; and there are no 
marks by which we can distinguish one organ from another in 
the substance of the brain. The innumerable dissections of the 
of lunatics bring out in a most salient form the conclusion 
,]Wt there is no constant connexion betweensmania and disease 
r of 
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of tho brains. Whenever any portion of that organ has been 
pointed out by the theorist as the especial seat of jnadness, a 
hundred cases are soon Collected ]irovIng that mania does not 
occur witli destruction of the specified part, and does occur when 
that part Is in its full integrity. More than two-thiids of the 
cases of madness are, as Koinberg states, the result of alteration 
in the blood. , 

With regard to the method of excision, or vivi-section, it may 
be said tliat the conclusion must be uncertain, ^hen we consider 
our inability to limit the injuiy luflitted to the portion of 
brain excised: the nervous sho»^k, the loss of blood, the cooling 
and exposure of tlie I)iain, complicat(‘ the experiment and vitiate 
thcrefoK* th(* deduction. 

theless, the liimt after the seat of tl.e soul has been most 
pertinaciously ])nis\i(‘d: and, as Ludwig has summed up the 
<>em*ral lesult lor each pait of the biain, 'ive shall quote his con- 
clusions in prefereuc’'* to our own. 

1. 'riu' (V'U'bial Lobes. — All three methods make it highly 
probable lh.it there is a relation between the doelopment of the 
higher int(*llcctual faculties artel that of the cerebial lobes, for 
exc ibion of tliesc* pails in birds, theur deficiemey in monsters, or 
ihcMi dc»teiioiation from innutrition, is followed by stupefaction.. 
Opjiosed to these lads, howewer, are others, where large masses 
of the eeiebial lobes of man wene lost or were diseased, or failed 
congenitallv, without entailing the slightest deficiency of intel- 
lect. If the* loniuwion betwec*n the ‘ soul ’ and the cerebral lobes 
wc*re necessar\ and essential, such^a result would manifestly be 
iiupossil)h\ To say that the residuaiy poitions of the brain 
assuinc'cl the func lions of tlie lost or disea.scd parts, is simply to 
imzard a vagfle assertion. The contradictory facts might be re- 
conciled by supposing tliat a certain part only of the cerebral 
lobes was the seat of the soul ; and this has been claimed by one 
set of observers for the posterior lobes, while others have fixed 
on the anterior.. The opposing claims and facts neutralize each ’ 
other, and destroy both Hypotheses. 

2. "J'lie Commissures and the Corpus Callosum. — Death gene* 
rally takes place rapidly after injury to these parts. Sometimes 
however this is not the case, especially when these parts are 
merely diseased. Tlie corpus callosum lias in several instanc^ 
been wanting, without entailing any deficiency in the faculties m 
consciousness, sensation, and motion. The * reason* was geif^ 
rally (Hstfirbed after injury to these parts, but not always i as 
the iK>wbT of thought igT equally affected bj^ lesion of 

of the brain,* so that faculty cannot be said to be depe&dsj^t on 
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the inleu'i ity of those portions of the brain undcs present con- 
sideration. ^ 

3. The OTcbellum. — ^To this organ has |}een assigned, 1. the 
power of sensation ; 2. that of co-ordinating muscles, so as to 
regulate the inoveiuciits of the body ; 3. tluit of being the seat of 
the siniinal passions. All these hypotheses have been swept 
aw'ay by the fact that the functions so ascribcul to the cerebellum 
have remained intact and entire, after innumerable authenti<’ated 
injuries of th.hs organ ; and, in a remarkable instance, after its 
congenital deficiency. 

4. Tne Pons. — After the removal of the cerebral lieinispheres 
some animals are frightened by noise, or shut their eyes to exces- 
sive lig »t, and others cry when a s^msitive nerve is pinched 
(the 5t'i). Hence Longet believes that the seat of sensation is 
below these part'» and in tin** pons. If this wen? certain, the 
infereni e would point at once to the composite nature of'thesoul, 
sensation b ‘ing in one portion of the brain and intellect in 
anothei'. But all our experiem-e of man thorougbl^ rtd‘ul«\s 
this assumption of Longet; for how often do(‘s extra\asalion of 
blood, in parts above the pons, cause loss of sensation, althougli 
the |)aral\/<*fl nerve remains in <lirect (‘ome*xion witli this unin- 
jured (supposed j seat of the sensiti\(* faculu 't 

Amoiii’ all the uncertainties of tfiese facts this one conclusion 
Stands firm, that none of the ortran^ we ha\(‘ (numerated generate 
the functhms ol the soul, in tue same sense as a Jiins( le may 
be sai I to cause th(‘ movement of one bone on anotIu*r, — Ludwiy^ 
Phffsinhftftr^thr p. 451. 

So th(ui, alTer a perfectly endless number of criud operations 
on the bi.dns nf the lower animals — afti*r innumiuabb* disstu- 
tions of <liseases of tli»f organ in man— aft('r a large view of 
animat'M) nitun* as to the connexion between organization and 
thought -we liavo the autliority of a pndound |)hy.siologist, 
armed wit i all the weapons of moilern inn^stigatioii, wielded, if 
report b* true, without any scruples on religious grounds, for 
assertinjf t lat neither anatomist, mieroscopist, patliologist, nor 
the comparative anatomist, c jin unearth tlie soul from its pul]). 
We are once again thrown from the df>main of positive know - 
Icflge on t <* w ide sea of coiijeeture, to steer by the poor light of 
philosophy to wdiat haven we may. Tliricc happy they who 
have Ilf) ive<l of \f,s miserable shinuner, and can look to that 
loailstar f.u* tlie purer and more eerbiin ray, which niwer mis- 
directs, and is never obscured. 

Let us premise, before we plunge into the inarc-magnum of 
iiisietaphysic.s, this one ‘rave,at ^ for the reader’s sake, viz., a great 

deal 
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di^l more may always be said on what we do not know, than on 
what we do. Truth is a ^rain, error a mass ; but the mass often 
encloses the precioyis particle, which is discovered only by him 
who will patiently sift it, throwing nothing aside until he is 
satisfied of its worthlessness. 

Seeing the difficulty, nay, the impossibility of finding the local 
liabitation of the most wonderful of created esseyces, philoso- 
phers of all ages and creeds have been induced to view the soul 
as an ‘ emanation,’ ‘ a gift,' ^ an insu Illation,’ from an independent 
self-subsisting source; and this source was either the ever-living 
God of the theist, or the eternal nature of the pantheist. In both 
creeds the brain was but the instrument and seat of the soul, 
just as the iron is the medium of magnetic influences, and amber 
that of electric manifestations. The schoolmen, knowing that 
everything must bo ‘ somewhere, ’ classified existence in space 
under the general term of the Ubieties, of which there were 
three — the ubiety ropletive, the ubiety definitive, and the 
ubiety circuins(‘ri])tive. The first pertained to the Deity, filling 
all space witli his providential jK)wer — to spiritual natures, in- 
cluding the soul, was allotted definite space for their operations, 
the exact or exclusive spots of such operative influence being 
ind(' terminable. MMter, so far as it is embodied and capable of 
being mrvnmscribcd by points, came under the third head of 
‘ Ubiety circumscriptive.’ No one among the refined pantheistic 
materialists of our day dreams of ranging the soul under the 
categoiy of embodied matter. Our emotions do not describe 
ecceniric curves, our sensations are not cubic ; the chain of a 
compact argument does not consist of elliptic t)r circular links, 
nor its weight of some fraction of the pouml troy, except indeed 
to the inmates of Bedlam. It is not in such absurdities that the 
iiicxlorn pantheist takes refuge, nor does he acknowledge even 
that the connexion between tljought and brain is on a level with 
that between bile and liver ; he d<ies not believe that Milton from 
the glands of his brain secreted the Paradise Lost. The ranga 
of the pantheistic argument tends to show how certain substances, 
throwing off the attributes of common matter as weight and 
form, appear in the universe as ‘forces’ endowed with such 
wondoriul laws and properties, that the addition of thought and 
consciousness seems to be within their nature, and only await- 
ing an experimentum crucis to demonstrate their existence as 
attributes. 

The theist and pantheist meet therefore only on one 
via. in considering thq soul as an efflux or inanifestaithm t)€ a 
power existing out of, though operating through the bnun. 
Victor Cousin, in his analysis of ‘ ^ason,’ considers that fa^ly^ 
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as revealed to man by Deity — ‘ the light that enlightens every 
man coming into the world.’ We are passive in its reception — 
we can no more help being convinced than can help seeing 
with tlie open eye. No effort of our will can make a thing more 
or less true or reasonable. The truth flashes on us, and we must 
perforce receive it. The laws of reason are the laws of f^od 
made manife%f in the universe, regulating the development of tlio 
species not less than that of the individual, governing alike tlie 
movements of bodies and tlie inarch of nations, seem no less 
conspicuously in physical order than in liistoric* develoj):ii(»nt. 
The reason, continues Cousin, is impersonal— it is no more my 
reason or my truth than it is yours — tin' jierson, the Ego, the 
‘ self,' is the will ; every act of will being so inseparable* Jrom the 
person, that an impersonal volition is a contradiction in terms. 
It is ever mv will — my free wdll — the will is tlie only I’onndatioii 
of tlie moral law, giving to man tin* freedom of choice' between 
good and evil, and the power of acting in conformity with or 
against the immutable laws of reason. Tlieri' are some noble 
passages strewed among the leaves of Sir llumphiy Davy's 
Consolations in Travel, in whi<*b intimations, not dissimilar to 
the views of Cousin, are stated with great c'locjuem e and fc'eling. 

The basis of modem pantheism is founded on tlie astonisiiing 
discoveries of physics. The investigations as to tlie jiroperties 
of heat, light, electricity, and galvanism, soon proved that these 
agents were unlike common matter, as b(*ing without appreciable 
form or weight, and, in a certain sense, as taking no room, Wiicn 
their affinities were traced, a gigantic hypothesis was put forth, 
that all of these supposed substances might, after all, be Imt vibra- 
tions of an unknown a'therial fluid fdliiig the universe. The 
absolute necessity of some of the imponderable agents for th<^ 
development of life, afforded a sufficient ground for surmising 
analogies in the nature of the vital force with that of the fPtherial 
substance. From an imponderable unconscious force to the 
manifestations of life in all its gradations, from the vital force 
to the awakening first of irritability, and from that to conscious- 
ness, appeared to be to Oken and Schelling but links in a scries 
which they in their works have certainly endeavoured to trace 
with profound talent. The doctrine spread largely and pene- 
tiatcd deeply into the feelings of society through the medium of 
the delicious poetry ^of Goethe. The animal inagnetist thought 
he found a scientific basis for his miracles in this mtherial sub^ 
stance, which being the common bond of all natures, uniting all 
with all, accounted for distant influences* and ivondcrful mani- 
festations, by peculiar and hazy generalisations. The founda^^ 
tions of some of the many forms of socialism arc also laid in 

these 
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these Ideas of naturalism. Humanity (which must not be con- 
founded wit! I benevolence) is a force in constant development ; 
men are but the leaves which perish and are renewed, but 
liiiiriaiiity is the trecAvhich ever iltmrishes and perfects itself: as 
th(? tre(* cannot retrograde to the germ, neither can the various 
forms of the past slate of man be reproduced. Progression to 
perfection is the watchword, destruction of the lingering monu- 
ments of the past the means. * 

Socic'ty, tlu'refore, and not the individual, is tlie progressive 
for((‘, and as its i)owers are manife^sted in the masses, so the 
masses and not tlui f(*\v arc the real objects of vital importance. 
Civilisatirm has only compressed the life of the masses — civilisa- 
tion in all its fori:>s must be abolished, that the many iniiy attain 
to tlieir full(*st development. The astonishing revolution of 
184S reveah’d the (‘xt(‘nt and di'pth of faitli in these doctrines, 
by showing to ])i<j.slratc hmrope that almost every one of her 
thrones of jwnvcT were in one hundred days in the grasp of 
social istif leaders. 

'rh(‘ ( xpansioii of these ideas exists in a vast literature put 
forth by a host of talented minds — by Thierry, Michelet, George 
Sand, Pugene Sue, Proudhon in Prance; by the disciples of 
i Icgel in G(<rinany. Socialism has furnished its historians, 
noV(»lists, statisticians, and economists, recpiiring such men as 
-Du pin, Pasliat, and Thiers to combat their arguments, and 
Naj)oleon lil. to silence them. M. Comte, a profound mathe- 
matician, and Liltrc, one of the most learned Hellenists of the 
day, have carried the doctrine of the otre concrete, or humanity, 
to its high(‘st point of absurdity by the publication of a calendar, 
in which certain davs arc set apart for the worsliip of Hume, 
Cuvier, M o/art, Homer, Wheatstone, and some 3ti5 saints, in 
their characters of ‘ intense incarnations ’ of the human force. 

However, h*t us descend from these to the drivelling materialist 
of l>hysiology, who seeks to prove that nervous power is some 
modification of electricity. 

Tliis question, which has long been hanging over us, is now 
likely to be solved. There is not the sliglitcst doubt that the 
shock of the torpedo, and some other fish, is due to the discharge 
of the electric fluid, lilcctricity is used, therefore, by the nervous 
power in these animals. 

1 1 is a general law, demonstrated by Faraday, that no chemical 
change can take place without the disengagement of the^electric 
fluid ; and as the functions of secretion, nutrition, and reparation 
are all instances of vital chemistry, it follows that a vast amount 
of electricity must be set free in the living body. What becomes 

of 
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of it ? Matteucci lias traced a constant current of electricity from 
the muscles to the skin, which is independent of the nerve. It 
was reserved for Dnbois Reymond, of Berlin, to demonstrate 
that there is such a current in the ner>'e, so essential to it, that 
whatever interferes with its existence interferes with the functions 
of that nerve. Helmholtz has measured moreover the velocity of 
the electric current in tlie nerve, .and estimates it at Ol^r) nu^tres, 
or about 10r3 feet per s(?cond in the hisfher animals. This (*x- 
cessive retardation of the known velocity of electricity (422 mil- 
lions of metres per second) is ascribed to its indirect transmission 
throujrh the resistant tissues. \V"e fjive the £r(»neral n'sults of 
Dubois Reymond’s discovery, so far as they bear on tlie qiu'stion 
of the identity of tlu* nervous and electric forces: — 

1. The source of the electricity in the nerve is in the chenii< al 
charuyes induced wlienever the it<Tve is excited (such is Ludwi'^'s 
opinion ). 

2. The negative pole of the current is in the lomritudinal ; the 
poslti\(* ill tlu' transverse direction of tin* nm ve. 

3. The ele( trie current may be projiajrated with eipial facility 
in the same nervi', <‘ither from the ner\ous ( entres to tlu' circum- 
ference, or the reverse : so that every nerve transmits the (dec tric 
fluid in both directions. 

4. Whatever be the function of the nerve, the elet’tric curr(*nt 
Is the same in all ; no diirerence of elcc*tric effect bein? discernible 
betw'een the nerve of sensation ami the ner\e of motion, nor 
betw’een the white im^dullary ami the jrrey \esicular substance. 
(Eckhard, p. 42, Nervous System.) 

5. The electric constitution of the muscular fibn* is very 
similar, if not identical, w ith that <»f the nerve. ( Ludw ijj-, p. 30-2, 
and Eckhard.) 

If the above general conclusions and facts be wei^died, the 
notion of the identity of the nervous p<»wer wifli the electric must 
be abandoneil. Eler tricity, like almost every other force of 
nature, is largely used in the economy of organisation. In the 
torpedo and gyranrjtus it iK^coines a must formidable wea]M>n of 
defence, placed under the nemnis power, to bf? wielded at will. 
The apparatus j?eneratin<^ the elertric fluid in some of these 
animals may be excited by heat or pressure for some time after it 
has been severed from the Ixuly of the creatures. We find that 
not only every class of nerves has the same electric constitution, 
but ttiat the constitution of the muscle and the nerve are in this 
respect identical. Moreover, we d(»teet electric currents in tissues 
where there can be no question of nervoas power. Something 
more than the part of a ner\'e-excitor played by the electric fluid 
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is roquisite to account for the plieiiomena of even tlie lower 
faculties of the soul, namely, sensation, as tlie followinp^ ad- 
mirable analysis of Ludwio* abundantly proves : — 

" Nerve oxcitatioii (In elieinieal. inecliarncal, or ele'*tric irritants) 
and M‘ii.silion arc not the samt* tliiie^s: 

‘ 1. J^eeause all ner>es are excitable, thorn’ll only a few are capable 
of indiicini*- sensation. 

‘ 2. Kven these will not )»rodnee si'iisution if afty ])(»iiii of ihi ir course 
is injured bt'lween their eiidiiip; in the exlernal piirt-^ of tlie body and 
their leal or \irtnal tiuniinai ion in the inner parN of the brain, \iz., in 
lli(‘ thalaiiii and niiddh; lobc'*. W e know thai t.'ionj^h under these cir- 
cuiiisiaiiees no ^ensitirui is possible. \et exeilatioii iioe^ on so as to 
allow th(‘ pi'odnet ion o1 all the plienoiiieiia of retlex fiiiu'lion. 

• d. hnun if tin re be no injni\ to a iterN e of ‘-('n-*-. \er no sensation 
is ])r()t!ueed nidc'-N the attcMition. / r. someihinLi that alt‘*nds, rou'ied. 
I'he (*\e;nid (*ar are lioiii l\ pli« d w it h a t lu'U^ai-d w a\ e-^ of air and liul»t, 
which remain imnntu'ed and indiil till the all^Muis. I r follows 

tJiat aiioiher eleiih nl than a iierv(‘-(‘Neitor nin^t be aUilecl to eke out a 
s(‘ieuT ion. 

' 1. .\ fourth eleinenl ari'-e^ during the jirodiietion <if ii ••ensatiou, 
which cannot by any proe<‘^^ be reM)l\4 d into a nei ve-eveimr. namely, 
an /f/ty/. .VII our MMisitioiiN are aeeoinjianied by the idta of •• outness,” 
or 4 \t<'i iialit\ . 'The 4'\<‘i:ein4‘nt iirisl he <‘on\e\(‘d to the dialaini and 
nil4l4ll4‘ lobe^ of the iniieriin’''t porti4»ns 4»f tlie biain to be /c//. Yet we 
ndi r all onr seii'^alioiiN iii soim* part out <d‘ and bcNoiid those cerebral 
poni4)ns, 4)11 the iiiteiiiiiv of wlii4 ii tlie^e sensations depi iid. 

‘ d. \Vh4'n the oronns of sen<e are eh»sed to their naunal stimuli in 
sh*ep, the whole pla\ of life is re-acte<l in onr dreams, making* tlie 
infeiviun* certain that the neiw cs excite tlie mind - but are not the mind — 
jiist as mecliaiiieal slimnli excite the nerxc*, ami are not the nervous 
j)ow(‘r.' LmlwiLT, Phy,si(d., ]>. 4K). 

Tb('S(' 'siews bad lone; uiio been nnticijiated In Davy: — 

‘Now tiiat the prooress of seieiiee (says he) has opened new and 
extraordinary views in ele<*tricity, iliesc views are not nimaturally 
applied hy speculativi* reasoners t4) solvi* some of the mysterious and 
recoinlile ])lienonienii of ori»aiii/.ed beiims ; but the analogy is too 
remote and incorrect. 'Flu* sources of life cannot be grasped by such 
inacliiiiery. 4 'o look for tlieni in the poweis of elect ro-< liemistry is 
seeking the living among tiie dead. Tliar wliieh touches, will not be 
felt; that wliicdi sees, will not be visible; that wiiieli commands sensa- 
tion, will not be their subject.* — Co/tsoL in Travel, j). 202. 

Ill this branch of natural philosophy — rightly named ‘nerve- 
phjsics’ by the laborious, conscientious, anti profound physiolo- 
gists of Gennaiiy — as in every oiIht, proceed where we will, 
unravel what we may* we approach at last the conAnes of an 
unknown sphere whose inAuence is felt, but felt to defy intrusion. 
Therein is the birth and the dwelling-place of those mysterious 

powers 
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powers which ?ip])ear amonpf us, cnvploj)lni^ and iic^notratins: 
the universe with their wonderful and restless activities. The 
grAt of all ages have approached them witli all the holy fla- 
vour of triitli ; hilt their subtle essences have eluded the out- 
stretched arm, tlie prying eye, and tlie longing heart ])ining to 
intercommunicate. VVhat are they — whence come tlujy- ^\ hither 
do they go? If elementary, then are they simple; if simple, 
then perhaps immortal; for human (‘xperience secs dissolution 
only in compound substances. Of tlu' l.iws and condi lions of 
simple substance, the mind may erlcan something; bur ol its 
end and origin poor human reason knows nothing. 

We may fairly conclude, and that (»n positive (not spc( ulative) 
grounds unknown to th(' metaphysicians of jiast tiiiu’s, t' at tlie 
organisation is but the platform and instrument of UK'ntal jiowi'is 
wdiich inhere in it; that while )ve know mind not to ]k‘ i>}atter, 
we arc ignorant altogether as to its intimate nature. The ]'.i\ v ho- 
logist must ])e content to study its laws, wliii h an' innch. ( luci- 
dated by the facts which modern scb*nc(' has cvolvid a^ to ohe 
mechanism of sensation and perception. 

We are told that the brain is a congeries of organs, wliicli is 
true ; hut in addition we are informed that e\ery srjiarate lacidty 
of the mind — imagination, memory, nsisouing- -hafs each its 
organ, which is yet to he proved. What, tlum, is an organ? 
With regard to tlie percejition of external objects, tim e thing> 
arc requisite: tliere mn<t be an apparatus for iec(*i\in.:’ tl i‘ 
impress of matter, a channel (the nerve) for traiisinll ihi ; the 
impression, and thirdly a spot within the brain in wlili h it is 
pen'oived. Any one of these three portions of tlic material <M gan 
being destroyed, tlu? function allotted to such organ instant and 
for ever ceases. Tims vision is gone ccpially, whi'tiscr llu' eye- 
ball be destroyed or the nerve be injured, tin? eyeball remaining 
sound, or if tlie brain be diseased at that pf)int where the oj)tic 
nerve terminates, the eyeball and nerve remaining liea.lthy. 

The first law of sensation is that the same (‘xcitant is not 
capable of inducing the same sensation in every part of the same 
organ. 

If light be applied to the trunk of the optic nerve instead of 
to the retina, no vision takes place. Helmholtx, who has in- 
vented an eye speculum enabling him to see the minute structure 
of the living eye, observed that when an image was cast on the 
small spot where the optic nerve penetrates the eye-ball, no- 
thing but a confused sense of light was perceived. The cele- 
brated MjiiTiottc had proved by a very siipple experiment that 
there was a blind spot in the eye termed i\\e macula nir/ray and he 
ascertained the relation of that spot to the axis of vision. 

His 
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Jlis c.'ilrulations bcina; adopted by anatomists, it was discovered 
that the blind spot corresponded with the entrance of the ojiiic 
nerve in the eye-ball. The modern investi^^ations of Kolliker 
afford a further corroboration of the hypothesis that the nerve- 
fibril is iiKjrely a conductor of impression between the receiving 
and tluj j)erceiving parts of an organ. The film of nervous 
jiiatter smeared o^er the inner concavity of tlie eye-ball, called 
the r(»tina, is found to consist of no less than*five different layers, 
the fibrils of the oj)tic nerve being one of tliom. These fibrils 
fall in one spot of tlie rtitina, being arranL»{'(I round and in con- 
tact with its (‘dges only. This spot, howi'vcr, the macula anrea 
of anatomists, where such absence takes place, is the most 
sensitive portion of the retina, and (onveys to the mind the 
<listinctest visual images. As we are blind in that part of the 
retina, the macula tnyra^ which* is made up of the fibrils of 
the optic n(‘r\e alone — and, on the other hand, as we see acutely 
by the Instrumental ity of the macula aurca^ where the nerve- 
cells and ot])<»r (‘lements of the retina, with the exc eption of the 
optic fibrils, do exist— it is coujcctured that form, colour, and other 
pro|)(uties of objective vision, are received by different and 
distinct portions of the rc'tlna. What is true of the eyc' is true 
of all the organs of sp(»cial semse. If the tongue be burnt and 
its papilhr be clestroyc'd, taste is lost in spite of the trunks of 
the gustatory neuves remaining entire, 'fhe various kinds of 
•flavour scHUii to he appreviated, not by the same, but by different 
iier\es. Destruction of the skin is followed by loss of touch; 
injur} to tlie nostril involves the loss of smell. It is the business 
of the ])liysioiogist to trace our sensations to their material 
organs, not ours ; we can only say, that in future no one has 
any right to disc uss a metaphysical cjiiestion as to the nature of 
the inlellcM'lnal powers who neglects to master the results of 
modern physiology. 

The second law of sensation is that, while the receiving and 
jiercciving portions of an organ appear to analyse matter, the 
uniting medium seems capable of transmitting but one kind 
of sensation under every variety of stimuli. Thus, whether 
tlie optic nerve be cut or pinched, subjected to chemical or 
to electric irritants, the sensation is not that of pain, but of a 
sea of light quenched in black darkness. The trunks of the 
nerves of sensation ramifying on the skin, if similarly injured, 
transmit only the sense of pain, while their peripheral extre* 
mities give us intimations of every grade of contact, by touch, 
as well as every grade of temperature from 10® to 47® Cent., 
aliove or below which the sensation is simply painful. It follows, 

therefore, 
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therefore, that the analyses made in the receiving portion of an 
CKi^n, the retina for example, are transmitted through the optic 
nerve, undetected and apparently undetectible in their transit. 
We know something obscurely of the duties of tlic external 
organ — a little, very little, of the communicating nerve channel — 
and absolutely nothing of the percipient brain spot in connexion 
with the said channel. 

A third law of sensation is, that the impression remains for 
some time in a nerve, and that the brain is capable of perceiving 
only a certain number of impressions in a given time. 

Valentin received 640 distinct sensations of contact in a 
minute by the revolution of a wheel armed with blunt teeth ; a 
greater velocity of rotation inducing the feelings of a smooth 
surface. The same law holds good of the eye — the German 
toy of the jumping figure in a rotatory card is an instance. 

A fourth law of sensation, and perhaps th(‘ most important 
one in a psychological sense, is that already alluded to under the 
term of law of externality. One would think that we ought to 
refer our sensations to the spot in the brain, where we are sure 
they alone are elaborated. But this we never do, always assign- 
ing the objects w'liich W'c see, the sounds which we hear, and 
the odours we perceive, to some portion of space out of the 
brain. The sensations of touch even are invariably referred to 
some external part of the bfwly. If the flowing hair of the Indian, 
extending to the heel, be but skimmed with the finger, the sen- 
sation is referred to the very point of the hair itself, where there 
is no nerve to feel it. If the trunk of the ulnar nerve be pressed 
at the elbow, the well-known tingling is not there, but at the 
fingers’ ends. 

V, After amputation the stump often heals badly and becomes a 
source of excruciating ‘tic;’ but by virtue of this law of ex- 
ternality, the affections of the trunk of the nerve are referred to 
a part of space beyond, and it is gravely asserted that many an 
old and mutilated veteran thus tormented can only sleep when 
the ghost of the lost foot is warmed at the extremity of the bed. 

Modem surgery has revived the Taliacotian operation immor- 
talised in Hudibras. The lost nose is now supplied by the skin 
of the forehead of the pathic himself : a triangular portion is 
cut down to the bridge of the nose, and then twisted and en- 
grafted on incisionf in each cheek; after a time the junction 
being completed, the twisted spot at the bridge of the nose is 
divided, and the new organ takes its place for. the first time as 
an independent member. Before this, and during the process 
engrafting, when the flap was still a portion of the skin of the 

^ forehead, 
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forehead, the pain of the half-assimilated nose is referred not to 
the sore of the check, but to the forehead, with the nerves^of 
which it still communicates. 

Bj the law of externality, top^ether with that of the persistence 
of impressions for a time in a nerve, the psychologist explains 
the phenomena of hallucinations. The following observations 
and instances will require no recoiiimendajion from us to the 
reader : — 

‘ A friend of mine, on awaking' in the morning, saw standing at the 
foot of his bod a figure in a s(^rt of Persian dre-^s. Tt was as plainly to 
be seen, and as distinct, as the chairs and tables in the room, so that 
my friend was on the point of going up to it, that he might ascertain 
wJjat, or rather who, it was. Looking, however, steadfa>tly at it, he 
observed that, although the figure was as ])laiii as possible, the door 
behind it was ] da inly to he seen al5o. and presently the figure disap- 
l)eared. Cemsidering the matter afterwards, he recollected that he had 
had a dream, in which the Persian figure played a conspicuous part; 
and tlnis the whole was satisfactorily exidained, it being evident that 
the dream, as far as this part of it was eoncerned. had continued aflter 
he was awake, and so that tlie perception of tlm imaginary object had 
existed siimdtaneously with that of the nal ones. The same thing 
occurred to the same person on another oecfisitm, and similar histories 
hav(‘ been related to me by others. It is j)rohahle that this is the 
Jiistory of many startling and mysterious tales of ghosts and spirits. 

^ But phantoms similar to those* which belong to dreams, and which, 
like them, do not vanish by an ef!(>rt of the will, may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, present themselves to those who are actually awake. They 
may be the result of some actual organic disease of the brain. A 
gentleman, eighty years of age, liad been for some time labouring under 
iiy|K)clioii(lriasis, attended with other indications of cerebral disease. 
On a cold day in winter, while at church, he had a fit, which was 
considered to be apoplectic, lie was taken home and bled, and 
recovered his consciousness, not being paralytic afterw’ards. He died, 
however, in a few days after the attack. During this interval, though 
having the perfect use of his mental faculties, he was haunted by the 
a[)pearance of men and women, sometimes in one dress, sometimes in 
another, coming into and loitering in the room. Tiiese figures were 
so distinct that, at first, he always mistook them for realities, and 
wondered that liis family should have allowed such persons to intrude 
themselves upon hTm. But he soon by a process of reasoning corrected 
this error, and then talked of them as he would have talked of the 
illusions of another person. You have probably read the history ttf 
Nicolai, the bookseller of Berlin, wlio was hauntdH by visions of penom 
coming into his apartment, sitting down, and even conversitig wijft 
him and with each other^ and this during a period of several 
He also was at first taken by suiprise, Mieying the phantoma to %e 
real objects, but was soon enabled to ccmvince himself that they were 
not 8o» His recovery was attributed to an improved state of his bodily 

health. 
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health. I woiilrl not weary you by referring to other instances of the 
same kind. Tlio late Dr. Alderson, in an essay u iiieli he published 
nearly fifty years ago, gave an aecount of several which had occurred 
under his own observation, in individuals of perfectly sane minds, 
and others ha\'e been since then recorded by other authors. 

‘Examples of decepti\e appearances analogous to these, but less 
remarkable, are not very uncommon. A gentleman of my acquaintance, 
of a very sensitive ami imaginative turn of mind, informed me that not 
unfrequently, when he had had his thoughts intensely fixed for a consider- 
able time on an absent or imaginary object, he had at la^t seen it pro- 
jected on the opposite wall, though only for a brief space of time, with 
all the brightness and distinctness ofrealit}". 

‘ Crites. If such a person had the misfortune to lose one of his 
family or a dear fri(‘nd by death, how easy would it l)e for him to 
believe that he had been visited by his apparition afterwards! It is 
probable that when Swedenborg Mip})osed that he met Moses or Elias 
in the street, some such object was really presented to his mind ; and 
that even Joanna Soiithcote, and others who have been regarded as a 
low order of impostors, wore not altogether impostors, but in part the 
victims of their own iniagiiuilions. The subject is one which may wi*Il 
excite our curiosity, ami I should bc‘ glad to obtain some further in- 
sight into it. Under what cireninstanccs do these visions, so like 
those of our dreams, present themselves to the waking person ? where 
do they really e\i>t, and uiiat is their origin ? 

‘ Ergates. I have alr(*ady stateil that in the instance which 1 quoted 
on my own authority, tlie existence of actual disease of the brain was 
indicated by other symptoms. I have also mentioned that in that of the 
bookseller of Berlin tlieie was a deranged state of the general health, 
and that he recovered under a course of medical treatment. In all the 
instances recorded by Dr. Aldcrson, the appearances were connected 
with actual Imdily di>(vise, which in two of them was of such a nature 
as especially to affect the nervous sj’^steni. We may suppose the part 
actually affected to be the expansion of the nerve of sight in the retina 
of the eye ; but it is more probable that it is that part of the brain 
itself which belongs to vision. In coi^firmation of this opinion, 1 may 
refer to a case recordetl by Esquirol. A Jewess, who had been for a 
long time blind, became insane. Her illusions were of tlie sight, and 
she was constantly haunted by strange vision.s. After her death it was 
ascertained that the two optic nerves, from the part at which they are 
united within the head (which anatomsts call their commissure), to 
their termination in the retinae, weqp shrunk and wasted, so that they 
must have been wholly incapable of performing their functions. I 
may also refer to another case which came under my own observation. 
A man met with an injury of the head, which, as the event proved, 
occasioned an extensive fracture in the basis of the skull, with such a 
displacement of bone as to press on the optic nerves, and render them 
wholly incapable of transmitting impresslooh to the brain. He was 
tialilly blind : otherwise be was not insensible, though he was slow in 
^Mog answers, and peevish when disturbed. On the second day after 
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the accident, there were manifest symptoms of inflammation of the 
brain. He was in a state of great excitement, delirious, believing 
that he saw objects which did not exist, and he continued in this state 
until within a short period of his death. 

‘ Crites. You have spoken of deceptions df the sight. Does nothing 
like this happen as to the other senses ? 

‘ Ergatcs, Certainly it does. The phantoms by which Nicolai was 
haunted are said to have conversed sometimes wity liim, sometimes with 
each other. I know a person, who amid the din of London streets 
occa>ionally has the perception of liis being called by his name, so that 
he involuntarily turns round to see who calls him. Sir Henry Holland 
has given an account of a much more remarkable case. A gentleman 
had symptoms of an affection of the brain, which was attributed to an 
accidental blow on the head. On the following day he had pretty well 
recovered. Two days afterwards he was well enough to drive out in 
his carriage. But now, ‘‘ for the fiiiBt time after the accident, there 
came on the singular lusns of two voices, seemingly close to his 
ear, in rapid dialogue, unconnected with any present occurrence, 
and almost without meaning.” It is not uncommon to find persons, 
who, when their attention is not otherwise occupied, are distressed by 
the sounds of bells ringing. A gentleman, having what is commonly 
called a highly nervous teniperament, had some teeth drawn while 
under the influence of chloroform. From that time, wJienever his mind 
w as not otherwise engaged, he w as tormented by sounds as if a number 
of ))ersons were yelling and hooting him. I ha\e been told of a great 
musical genius, who, from the earliest period of his life, hai$ never 
been witliout the sounds of music of the most liarmonious kind. 
Then as to the other senses. I remember a man w Jio had a severe 
blow on the head, occasioning the symptoms which surgeons attribute 
to a concussion of the brain. He recovered from the other conse- 
quences of the injury ; but for a long time afterwards everything that 
he ate had a bitter taste. The case of another person who had a 
constant sensation as if a burning coal had been applied to his arm 
belongs to the same category. 

‘ Criies. But are not all *such cases as those which you liave 
described, to be considered as examples of mental derangement, though 
not in its worst and most aggravated form ? and does not this cor- 
respond with the view of the subject taken by Locke, who regards this 
disease as affecting the imagination only, and not at all the reasoning 
faculty ? i 

< Ergates. Certainly not ; for with tlie exception of Swedenborgs 
no one of the individuals whom I have just now mentioned mistook tbs. 
deceptions as being connected with real objects. It is true, that soniev 
of those who are the subjects of mental derangement may see phantoiiui 
and liear strange voices ; but tbey*believe them to be reaiities» wA 
'cannot be persuaded that they are otherwise. Besides, as I am }ed to. 
believe, it is not by this elass of illusions that they are post liable to 
be tormented. As amorbid condition of the brain may pro4^ the im- 
pression of visible objects, or of voices, which have no iw musteneey'sb^ 

it 
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it may als>o produce notions of a more complex and abstract character, and 
these may be constantly obtruded on tlie mind, so that the individual is 
unable to withdraw his attention from them, being, as it would seem, as 
much beyond the influence of volition as the muscles of a paralytic 
limb. Thus, one person believes himself to be ruined as to his worldly 
affairs, and that he and his family, though really in affluence, are 
reduc^ to extreme poverty ; while another is persuaded that he is in 
possession of unbounded wealth, the consequence being that he is in 
danger of being ruined by extravagance ; and a third is under the 
apprehension of his being accused of some dreadful crime, and perhaps 
seeks a refuge from his fears in self-destruction. It is more difficult to 
escape from the latter tiian from tlie former cljiss of illusions, as the 
appeal lies not from one sense to another, but to a more refined process 
of thought and reflection, and the examination of evidence.’ — pp. 
79 - 89 . 

What a small barrier separatospsanity from insanity ! Not only 
an ill-nurtured reasoning faculty, but a lazy mind whirli will not 
take the trouble to analyse sensations, runs the hazard of mad- 
ness. It is a very doubtful compliment to say tliat a man has 
his senses about him ; he may have nothing else, and become 
the dupe to every kind of imposture from animal magnetism to 
table-turning. Not that these exnvitif of the mind have not 
their use In rousing the apathy of scientific pride or prejudice, 
and thus to compel fuller investigation ; and when this is 
candidly made, as it at last is sure to be, the particle of truth 
that floated with the bubble is garnered and lodged in the 
temple of science. It is but tlie other day that M. do Houtigny 
gave us the scientific explanation of the undoubted instances of 
the ordeal by fire — those miracles of the middle ages — and so 
enabled any gentleman to wash liis hands in molten lead, or, 
if he prefer it, to see it done for a shilling in the Polytcclinic. 

The law of externality has also a very iiiiportant bearing on 
some of the most vexed questions in metaphysics — that one, for 
example, of Locke, and especially Ibf Condillac, that all our ideas 
are derived from sensation, and that the mind is a tabula rasa. 
The physiologist proves beyond ail cavil that the so«<!alied 
transformations of our sensations into ideas do not exist. On 
the contraiy, he shows that as soon as tlie organs of sense begin 
to be acted on, there is already a mind to attend to the nerve 
excitation, to receive and to perceive it, and to add to it the idea 
of space by giving that sensation a local habitation ; without 
these mental acts ifo sensation •is possible. A tabula rasa, t.e. 
a mind divested of all its attributes, is as littl6» conceivable as* 
matter which has neither length, breadthy thickness, nor resist^ 
The readers of Leibniu wd. Kant will need no further 
dirvelopment of ‘ cognate ideas/ 


If 
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't If this were the place, we coaid readily show how largely 
mind enters, as a separate thing, into the nerve excitation of 
our sensations — a task rendered easy by the great light wtich 
the investigations of the brothers Weber have thrown on the 
subject. But our space compels us to pass on. The sphere 
of sensation is as yet unknown in its totality. The mind 
receives intimations of ma^ conditions of the body by means 
of which we are entirely ignorant. Thus fhe condition of our 
muscular tissues is intimated by feelings of languor or of vigour. 
The scats of all our emotions arc still a mastery. Equally so 
are those of instinct. What guides the bird with unerring cer- 
tainty t(^ his distant and unknown nesting-place ? Are all the 
aspirations of man for repose and peace beyond the grave mere 
Ibgical entities, vain ideas, wliich a sneer can crush ? Has hope, 
that most abiding of passions, nf> organic seat ? and its blessed 
light no source in the very substance of our frame? Was Cuvier 
wrong in surmising that the extraordinary development of the 
Arab mind? in the direction of mysticism and religion, was con- 
nected with his cerebral organisation ? The dominant forms of 
religion — Judaism, Mahominedanism, and Christianity — have all 
emanated from Arab tribes, and been maintained with a tenacity 
unknown to Kgypt, Greece, and Rome. 

Our author lias <’omc to the conclusion that there is an organ 
of speech and also an organ of memory. The instances of each 
faculty, adduced in support of his theory, are too remarkable not 
to be (piotcd. The term organ is used by Sir Benjamin as indi- 
cating a portion of the brain only — neither its locality nor its 
structure being defined. Whether the same conditions and 
organisation are required for the transmission of the perceptions 
and notions of the understanding as are essential for the appre- 
hcnsuins of sense, it w'ould be idle *to discuss : we know nothing 
of mental organs, not the place even of a single faculty of the 
higher order. 

‘ There are, however, cases of incapability of articulate sjKjeeh which 
cannot be referred to either of these categories. There are individuals 
who, having suffered from disease of the brain, are unable to express 
their thoughts by sp^h, although their fiusulties being little or not at 
all impaired otherwise, they have a perfect comprehension of what 
others say, and of what thf-y wish to say themselves. Some of them 
can utter a few words, others none at all, and others again, when 
intending to say one word, use another. But there are other cases still 
more remarkable, the facts of which may well lead us to believe that 
the organ of s|[icech, If not originally and congenitally wanting, has 
been at any rate from the begiiinfa^ so hnpemet* as to be ueeless. 
Two examples of what 1 have abw mention^ have eome under my 
own observation. Several years ago, 1 saw a HUle boy^ dien Mamt 
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five years old, whose faculty of speech was limited to tlie use of the 
word papa. This, it may be observed, is so simple a sound, that dolls 
are made, by some very simple mechanism, to produce it very distinctly. 
I soon ascertained tliat the sense of hearing was perfect, and that there 
was nothing peculiar in the formation of the soft palate, mouth, and 
lips. There was no want of inclination to speak, but the attempt to 
do so produced sounds w'hich were wholly inarticulate. So far Avas tlie 
child from being deficient as to his {lowers of apprehension, that he 
seemed to be even beyond what children of the same age generally are 
in this respect. Although he could not speak himself, he understood 
perfectly what Avas said to him by others, and expressed his ansAvers 
by sigiis and gestures, spelling with counters monosyllabic Avords 
which he Aias incapable of uttering. I should add, that t}i|k external 
senses and poAA^ers of locomotion Avere perfect, and that all tlie animal 
functions AV’cre properly performed. The only other sign of disca.se fir 
imperfection of the nervous system Avas that, for two or three years 
befbre I saAv him, tlie child had been subject to fits (ir nervous a I tacks, 
attended Avith convulsions, but Aihich (as I Avas informed) his medical 
attendant in the country regarded as having the charactur of hysteria 
rather than that of epilepsy. 

‘ I have had no other opportunity of making my own observations on 
the case ; but eight years afterwards 1 Avas infbrnu*d, on good authority, 
that he was still unable to speak, though he had made much [irogress 
other Avise ; and that, among other acquisitions, he Avrote beautiful ly, 
and was very clever in arithmetic. 

‘The other case to Avhich I have referred Avas that of a girl, avIio, 
at the time of my seeing her, Ava.s eleven years of age. She had no 
faculty of speech, uttering merely some inarticulate sounds, AA'Iiieh her 
parents in some degree understood, but Avhicii Avere .wholly unintel- 
ligible to others. It Avas easily ascertained that her sense of hearing 
was perfect, and that there was no defect in the fornlation of the 
external organs. Afle^ a ^reful examination, I was satisfied that the 
parents weihe correct iiV ‘sayings that she comprehended all that was 
said to her. SheL\.w&s p^fetftly tractaUe and obedient, and did not 
differ, either in her appearance or as to her general behaviour, from 
other intelligent children. Being in an humble sphere of life, it 
sc^ihed.' that very, little trouble had been taken with her education ; 
still, when I #plac^ ^before her a book which she had never seen before, 
and debirfd her to point; onf^ different letters, she did so witl^ ^eluliiiess 
a;id accuracy, tnaking no'mistakesr She had never suffered frcjfni fits of 
any kind, vipr lyere thej% a6y*|ndication^ of cerebral disease op other 
physical imperfection. «Hcrf>a]^ts said tliat from her earlMt age site 
hail been a^ sh# was when I saw heti equally intelligent, but incapable 
ofs][)eech.’ — pp. - 

^ \ye know of no ^ duller example* in* the annals of medicine 
.similar to tliese-^of man l^lig rejhiced. to the condition of an 
aaiQial in so far as speech The following points 

ebididate our authors 'i^anisation of memory 
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* Notwithslanding these points of difference^ it is plain that memory is 
closely allied to sensation, and the resemblance between the two orders 
of phenomena is so great as to justify the suspicion that the nervous 
system is instrumental in producing the one as well as the other ; while 
a multitude of facts show that the suspicion is well founded. A blow 
on the head may destroy the memory altogether, or (wliich is more 
usual) it may destroy it partially, or it may interrupt its exercise for 
a certain time, after which it may be gradually, or even suddenly, 
restored. After fever, also, and some other* bodily ailments, the 
memory is not unfrequently impaired or lost. A gentleman found that 
he hail lost the power of vision in one eye. Then he regained it par- 
tially in tliat eye, but lost it in the other. Afterwards he partially 
regained it in the eye last affected. He could now see objects when 
placed iiftertain positions, so that the image might fall on particular 
part.N of tlie retina, while he wjis still unable to see them in other 
positions. Tlioe facts sufficiently jj^ve the existence of some actual 
disease. But observe what happened besides ; his memoiy^ was affected 
as w'ell as his sense of sight. Although in looking at a book he recog- 
nised the letters of the alphabet, he forgot what they spelled, and was 
under the necessity of learning again to read. Nevertheless, he knew 
liis iuinily and friends ; and his judgment, when the facts were clear in 
his mind, was perfect. 

‘ In anotiier case, a gentleman who had two years previously suffered 
from a stroke of apoplexy (but recovered from it afterward^) was sud- 
denly deprived of sensation on one side of his body. A t the same time he 
lost the i)owcr, not only of expressing himself in intelligible language, 
but also that of coraprehendiiigwhat was said to him by others. He 
spoke what inigfit be called yibherish^ and it seemed to him that his 
friends spoke yibherish in return. But while his memory as to oral 
language was thus affected, as to wjjitten language it was not affected 
at all. If a letter was read to him, it conveyed no ideas to his mind ; 
but when lie had it in his own hand, and read it himself, he understood 
it perfectly. After some time he recovered of this attack, as he had 
done of that of apoplexy fomterly. He liad another similar attack 
afterwards. 

* A blow^ on tiie head which causes insensibility generally affects the 
menioiy so far that w’hen the patient has* recovered from the state gf 
insensibility he ha^ no knowledge of the accident. '^Bu( in some in- 
stances tlic effect of a blow' on the liea4 merely to disturb tha memory, 
the othtjr functions being unimpaired. A groom in the service of the 
Prince lleuent was cleaning one of some horses sent as a present to hfe 
Boyal Highness by the Shah of Persia. It ^aa a vicious animal, and 
he kicked tlie groom on the head. did not fell, ner was he at all 
stunned or Insensible ; but he entirely foigot wha| he bad been doing at 
the moment when the blow was inflicted. There was an interm of 
time, as it were, blotted out of his recollectiofi. Not being able to 
account fur it, he supposed that he bad been asleep, and said so to his 
fellow-servants, observing at the sum tMne that he nnisi set to work 
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to clean the horse, which he had neglected to clean in consequence of 
his having fallen asleep.” 

^ In other cases the effect of a blow on the head has been not only to 
erase from the memory the events which immediately preceded the 
accident, but also to prevent it retaining the impression of those which 
occurred immediately afterwards. A young man was thrown from his 
horse in hunting. He was stunned, but only for a feiy minutes ; then 
recovered, and rode home in company witJi his friends, twelve or 
thirteen miles, talking witli them as usual. On the following day he 
had forgotten not only the accident itself, but all that happened after- 
wards.’ — pp. 53-57. 

Sir Benjamin regards the impressions made on the organs of 
sense as producing some actual change in the minute (||gani.sa- 
tion of the brain, which he considers essential to memory. 
There is this additional fact noticed by him to eke out his 
theory of an organ of memory, nrfmely, that wc remember nothing 
to which we do not attend. The same act of the mind, viz. 
attention, which we have seen is required to realise a sensation, 
is also lequisite for remembering. 

We must not close the volume before us without briefly ad- 
verting to the author’s opinions on insanity, which he appears to 
refer in all its forms to corporeal disease. It certainly is easier 
to believe that discords depend on a flaw in the instrument 
rather than on tlie inaptitude of the player using it. I'lic contrary 
view does not, however, want its advocates. It is, as we have 
before remarked, impossible to connect mania with any given 
disease of the l)rain. The instances of sudden recovery after 
years of mental malady are numerous and authentic. Is it pro- 
bable that an organic change, tlie supposed cause of madness, 
could be so quickly removed ? The whole theory of iMlucnthm 
and of morals hinges on the postulate that tlie mind itself can be 
and is changed. The development of our faculties, the perver- 
sion of our will, the slavery of a dominant passion, are wrought 
by methods and motivc.s, ami not by medicine and mandragora. 
We find, too, that the largest amount of cures efTectcjd among 
the insane results from moral means. Indeed, in most, if not 
all establishments for lunatics, the practice is almost exclusively 
directed to soothe and divert the mind by occupation, and to 
substitute for the habits of disordered mental association a 
wholesome current of thought and feeling— the pbjrsical treat- 
ment being little ii|ore than the corporeal supervisibn which 
most are wont to exercise over themselves in daily life. Lastly, 
of the causes of madness, the most potent are moral. Our 
passions, of all poisons, are the deadliest^ and the most pene- 
tratbg, for they kill both liody and loiil. Wc quote, from one 
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of our hip:hest authorities on the diseases of the mind, Dr. 
Thomas Mayo, a passage not less profound than it is eloquent : — 

^ That there should be a disease of the mind in the abstract, that 
such disease should work changes in us, is neither unnatural nor incon- 
ceivable. A parasitical growth — if, for want of a proper term, I may 
borrow this epithet, from physical speculation — may take place under 
sucii disease, itself possessing vital functions and energies, but, having 
no other relation to matter than the obvious one on which the tenure 
of our present life is based, viz. that we have an immaterial and a 
material being, indissolubly bound together for the duration of that 
life; while, for anything we know, tiie immaterial element may be 
just as subject to its proper affections, as the material one is,* — Medical 
Testimony and Evidence in ceases of Lunacy^ p. 24. 

Of late, a form of madness has been described under the term 
of moral insanity, which has confplctely removed all the barriers 
whicli separate vice and insanity, and thrown the whole subject 
of madness into the direst confusion. The individual is sup- 
]u)sed to have all his wits entire, and to be under no delusion or 
illusion : but he is the subject of an impulse which compels him 
to perform some extravagance injurious to himself or others, 
(irnnting the impulse, the question remains — Was it inesistible ? 
Are such persons, says Sir Benjamin, so incapable of the fear of 
punishment, and so absolutely without the power of self-restraint, 
as th(*y are represented to be ? Can a gouty person, continues 
our author, plead, as an excuse for his peevishness or violence, 
that there was litliic acid in his blood, as Dr. Garrod proves? 
The jury acquitted Oxford, for attcm])ting tlie life of the Queen, 
on the plea of moral insanity : admitting the impulse to have been 
at the moment of attack irresistible, still the question remains — 
wlietlu.T, when the notion first haunted him, it might not have 
])cen. contndled. Oxford himself seems to have thought that 
others would have been restrained from repeating the attempt, 
had he been hanged. Sir Benjamin goes still further, and will 
not allow that any illusion oven con be pleaded in excuse for 
responsibility, alleging that in many instances these iliusiona 
have not such hold on the morally insane biped as have somOr 
of the instincts of animals (that of a dog to kill sheep, for 
ample), which are overruled by the proper discipline. 

Dr. Mayo, whose attention has been directed, with much 
cess to this class of inquiries, has arrived at similar conclusiciii|ii^ 
to our author, as the following analysis^ by Sir B. Brodie 
proves : — 

^ He hag showii that many of the cases described as b6l<»^iig to ibis 
cstegoiy were neither more nmr less than examples of insanity, aeeonh* 
ing to the strict and ordinary interpretation of that term. He has 
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shown that others, in which the plea of “mdral insanity” A^as set np 
as an excuse for crime, deserved no better appellation than tliat of 
“ brutal recklessness and that to acquit criminals of this class on 
the ground of irresponsibility, is only to induce others to follow in the 
same course, who might otherwise be restrained by a wholesome fear 
of punishment. 

‘ Even with regard to those who are actually insane, he is of opinion 
that there is a defect “ the nature of our criminal code, which recog- 
nises no punishment for offences committed by* the insane ; and forces 
the Courts either to visit them with the same penal inflictions as would 
apply to the same acts committed by the sane, their derangements 
being ignored, or to let them pass unpunished, however partially 
responsible they may appear.” 

‘Dr. Mayo has treated the whole subject, including that of mere 
unsoundness of mind, in the most able and lucid manner; and liis 
observations on it are the more valuable, and will have the greater 
weight, as they come from one who combines just theoretical views 
with the practical knowledge of an experienced physician.’ — pp. 2.30, 
251 . • 

We wish it were in our power to allay the fears of tlio.s(* wlio 
have intimated anonymously to our author, their alarjii as to 
his favourable tr(;atment of the anima hrntorum. We venture 
to offer for their consideration and comfort the following obser- 
vations of Sydney Smith : — 

^ I confess I treat on tliis subject with some degree of appreheuMon 
and relucturice, because I should be very sorry to do injustice to the 
poor brutes, wdio hdve no professors to revenge their canse, by lecmriiig 
on our faculties; and, at the same time, 1 know there is a very strong 
anthropical party who view all eulogiums on the brute creation with a 
very considerable degree of «siispicion, and look on every eoni[>linient 
which is {Kiid to the ape as high treason to the dignity of inan. 
There may, ];jerhaps, be more of rasline>s and of ill-fated security in 
my opinion, than of magnanimity or of liberality ; but I confos J' 
myself so much at iny ease about the superiority of maukiml — I have 
such a marked and decided contempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have ever seen — I feel so sure that the blue ape without a 
tail will never rival ns in poetry, painting, and music, that I sec no 
reason whatever that justice may not be don'e to the few fnigments of 
soul and tatters of understanding which they may really possess. I 
have sometimes perhaps felt a little uneasy at Exeter Ciionge from 
contrasting the monkeys with the ’prentice boys who are teasing them, 
but a few pages of Locke, or a few lines of Milton, have always 
restored me to tninquNlity, and convinced me that the superiority of 
man had nothing to fear. .... What have the sliadow and mockery 
of faculties given to beasts to do with the immortality of the soul ? 
Have beasts any general fear of annihilationT? Have they any love 
of posthumous fame ? Have they any knowledge of God ? Have they 
ever reached in their conceptions the slightest trace of an hereafter ? 
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Can th^y form the notion of duty and accountability ? Is it any 
violation of any one of the moral attributes of the Deity to suppose 
tiiat they go back to their dust, and that we do not ? It is no reason 
to say, that because they par^ke in the slightest degree of our nature, 
that they are entitled to all the privileges of our nature; because, 
upon that principle, if we partook of the nature of any higher order 
of spirits, we ought to be them and not ourselves, and they ought to be 
some higher order still, and so ou. And if it be inconsistent to suppose 
a difference in duration, then also it is to suppose a difference in degree 
of mind, and then every human being has a right to complain he is not 
a Newton. As facts are fairly stated, and boldly brought forward, the 
more all investigation goes to establish the ancient opinion of man, 
before it was confirmed by revealed religion, that brutes are of this 
world only ; that man is imprisoned here only for a season to take a 
better or a worse hereafter as he deserves it. This old truth is the 
fotinUiiii of all goodness and of justice and kindness among men ; 
may we all feel it intimately, obev it perpetually, and profit by ft 
eti'riuillv .’ — Elonentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy^ p. 238 and 
272 . 

Numberless subjects for thought and discussion remain com- 
pressed in the little volume which we now abandon to the 
reader, witl^ the conviction that he will derive no less delight 
and instruction than we have done in communing with so lull 
and w isc a mind as that of the author of ^ Psychological Inquiries.’ 


Art. V. — 1. Clerical Economics. By a Clergyman of the Old 
JSchool. Kd inburgh. 1842. 

2. The Manse-Garden. Glasgow, n. d. 

TT AD Dominic Samson lived in our own days, he might 
have ‘ wagged his pow in a pulpit ’ after all. Such is the 
multiplication of guides to the Divinity student, and of aids to 
help stickit ministers over the theological stile. Certainly when 
once fairly master of his manse and stipend, be would have found, 
not among his ancient folios, but in such modern duodecimos as 
are now before us, counsel enough to shape even liis awkward ideas 
into, seemliness, and all pmper conduct prescribed him for the 
management of his heritors and his garden, his ox and his horse, 
his man-servant and his maid-seiv^ant, and if not for the manage- 
ment, at least for the selection, of the minisl!hr’s wife. 

The admirable ‘ MansoGarden ’ of the Rev. Dr. Paterson had 
already worked wonder^ in that part of the island more celebrated 
for its gardeners than its gardening, and converted many a 
minister’s slovenly kailyard into a pateh of comparative Eden ; 
when following in the track, as a most useful and judicious 
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supplement, or rather complement of the whole Ihatter, comes 
^he ‘Clerical liconomics’ of the Rev. Dr. Alton. VVe have ven- 
tured to assign the names and callings of the authors to two ori- 
ginally anonymous title-pages, regardless of the thunders of the 
presbyteries that rule over Glasgow and Dolphinton. But with our 
brethren of the North, one step of the minister over the manse 
threshold into the common field of literature has too long been 
held a mortal sin. It is time for such mistaken asceticism to 
have passed away. At least into his garden and his glebe he has 
a rigljt, at common sense, to wander ; nor does it tell well ibr 
public opinion that a clergyman should deem it necessary to 
apologise for a work on the Manse-garden as a thing nowise 
contrary to clerical duty, and to forestall the cxj)ected iidereiice 
that ‘ surely a man can be nr) faithful ’labourer in the Lf>rcrs 
vineyard, seeing he must possess such lemiing towards his owii.’"^ 

Into the Manse itself audits appurtenances these two little 
books give us a very clear insight, and present a view of 
life characteristic and primitive, and Acry little known to our 
Southern readers. The writers are excellent examples of that 
shrewd sense, and that wholesome mixture of simplic’ity and 
canniness, so distinctive of the Scotch type of the do\e-and- 
serpent Christian. 

The points of likeness and difference between the Scotch Kirk 
and the English Church afford many curious and important 
materials, which it Avould be well for both at the present day 
calmly to consider. Into their forms of government, much less 
into their dogmatic teaching, w'e do not now attempt to enter. 
The relative social position of the clergy, and the hearing of 
that position on the laity, are what tlie volume of Dr. Aitoii 
rather suggests to us, and it is but a glance that we can afford at 
those subjects more or less interAvoven with it — the amount and 
manner of payment, connection with the State, syncNlical action, 
and educational superintendence, rcK’ks a1n*ady indic ated by 
breakers ahead to the steady and safe sailing of at least the 
English ark. 

The thraldom, if it so be, of the Scotch Kirk is in reality 
much greater th>an our own. Having a free synodical action, 
and being on the whole further removed from parliamentary 
interference, it is generally deemed far more independent of 

* Dr. Alton’s wandering have indeed not been so confined. He is one of the 
few of his brethren who nave been able to accomplish the early desire of Ins 
i^rt~a journey into the Bible4ands of the East and smong the many volumes 
^ m Oriental travel, which have now a deeper interest for all, there are fbw more 
hutmetive and characteristic than the Scotch minister’s impressions of ' The Lamia 
of the Meaniah, Mahmnet^ and the JPqpe quaintly runs the title-page df Dr. 
iiton’s recent wofh. ^ » 'i r-o 
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State control* ; but in truth that ‘ workinp^ in chains,’ which in 
th(; English Church so cliafed the sensibilities of Newman and 
his followers, has much more real existence in the Kirk. If we 
arc to believe Dr. Aiton, Teind Courts and heritors may be set 
down for their share in the Free Kirk movement as much as the 
particular que^stion of patronage involved in the Auchterarder 
Case. Nevertheless we must add that tha long list of clerical 
grievances with -which Dr. Alton’s b(x>k opens and closes, make 
us suspect the reality of many of tliem ; a few no doubt hjive a 
substantial existence; but we fear that such of them as are 
iU)t innate in human nature?, are inseparable from their form 
of Church government, and {)ast the power of King, Lords, and 
Commons to cur<?. To an lOnglish chun-hinan, for instance, the 
late gr(?at secession is only intelligible from his perceiving the 
inlu'rent delect oi the Presbyterian scheme, by which the spiritual 
follows tli<? temporal act — ordin^ion succeeding to nomination — 
an arrangement which must of necessity sooner or later bring the 
ci\ il and spiritual powers into (‘ollision. The Church of England, 
by acknowledging the priest as apart from the pastor — and herein 
in trutli lies the distinctive principle of the two churches— 
escapes this calamity. 

IJefore entering into the minister’s pievances here is Dr. 
Alton’s more cheery view of his domestic comfort: — 

‘ The i\IaiK<e Ian Hmictliiiig* about it altogether sui generis. Even a 
foreigner, after seeing one or two manses in Scotland, could point out 
almost (‘very one, amid all the otlier hoi]S(?s in any parisli, from 
Mairhmkirk to John O’Groats ; and nobody can say whether it mani- 
fests these distinctive marks from wliat it has, or from what it wants. 
U[>oii the \^iole it is, or may be, one of the snuggest houses iu Europe ; 
but sometim(?s with an ugly number of windows when the tax comes 
a-|Kiying. It is occasionally splendid atid genurally genteel ; but here 
and tlicTe it is not quite handsome enough. A country manse is not a 
mansion-house, a jointure-house, or a farm liouse, far less is it a cottage 
pr a castle ; yet it has something more or less of each and all of these 
strangely blended. In a word it must out and in be described by 
itself.' 

There is then no mistaking the Manse. The greater uni- 
formity of stipend than with us and the supervision of heri- 
tors reduces it to a standing type. It has little of 
cottage ornee style which sets off many* a humble English 
vicarage as long as the bark yet clings to the verandah posts^ 
and the pebbles in the porch are firm, but which by the tune 
the boys are going to -school,. and the mother has^other than 
vegetable creepers and climbers to look after, has mjmd at a 
state of shabby gentility in keepiiq^ with the fatherhKJCoal 31 ie 
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Scotch Manse is a plain, substantial, and commodious dwelling, 
built on Bacon’s rule, ‘ to live in, not to look at,’ somewhat austere 
and precise, but therefore the more in character with its office, — 
‘ a model,’ says Dr. Paterson, * of the golden mean, as if Provi- 
dence had chosen to illustrate by his servants in the ministry the 
w'isdom of the prayer, “ Give me neither poverty nor riches ! ” ’ 
Within a stone's throw of the cold grey church, whose flat roof 
and roundheaded windows shock the nerves of the ecclesiologist, 
and within bucket-draught of the burn, whose course you may 
track under the hill-side by the wavy fringe of birches and bushes, 
rises this ^modest mansion,’ in as pleastant a stance as the village 
has to offer. ‘ Such felicity of site,’ Dr. Paterson with (*(jual 
felicity remarks, ‘ has often led to the sarcastic observation that 
the Church is too wise not to., have the best things to herself. 
But so far as the accusation of a selfish wisdom is Iimit('d to a 
predilection for the murmuring stream and the shade of trees, 
without implying the guilt of aggrandisement, it may l)c easily 
borne. But even this, if the charge were grave, might be 
answered by the fact, that the sweet attractions of the river have 
first moved the flocks to feed on its green pastures, and that 
thither the shepherds have but followed them.’ 'I he equally 
distributed sash-windows of the Manse, and the 'central <loor 
with its yaM?n-light, suggest the dim-lighted lobby with its 
room on each side to match. These arc perhaps the dining and 
the drawing rooms, whose well-polished furniture will be saved 
much wear and tear, and lack somewhat of comfort and airing, if 
there be in nctarer connection with the kitchen a parh)ur behind, 
which in fact serves as the common living-room of the* family ; 
or more frequently still, the front apartments are the dining-room 
and the parlour ; the first also serving for the minister’s book- 
room, while the choicer furniture of the drawing-room reposes in 
the dignity of the first-floor. A stable, a bam, a l)vre, with a 
brew-house, a ^milk-house,’ and a ‘cart-shade,’ make up the 
respectable complement of offices — while universally ('onspicuons 
in its naked ugliness is the square garden wall of its statutable 
dimensions of ‘ five feet high, exclusive of coping.’ If the 
padd^k lie between the house and the road, the degree of rare 
bestowed on the state of the approach will give no unfair indi- 
cation of the well doing, or otherwise, of the minister and his 
family, perhaps of^he Parish also. ' 

The repair of the manse does not fall, as in the English par- 
sonage, on the minister for the time being, under the sujiervision 
of the rural dean and archdeacon ; but is the duty of the heritors, 
and herein occasionally lie grievous sources of misunderstanding 
and estrangement. The tcinds or tithes in Scotland at the Re- 
formation 
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formation adjustment were not left in the anomalous condition 
wliicli still holds in England ; they were assigned universally to 
the landowners, subject to the payment of ‘an honest provision’ 
for tlje minister, aiul for the sustentation of the manse and glebe. 

‘ The manner,* says Dr. Alton, ‘ in which the stipend is paid is not 
only extremely troublesome, but also mean and degrading to the clerical 
character. Part is paid in money, part in mea]^ part in barley ; and a 
proportion of each of these is allocated on the lands of every heritor 
within the parish. The heritors sometimes, again, apportion their re- 
spective sliares of money, meal, and barley, on all their tenants, conform 
to tJieir rents. So that the minister is obliged to collect his stipend in 
m«*al, money, and barley, from almost every possessor [holder?] of 
land within the parish: it may be from forty to four hundred in 
mimlier ; and the most trifling quantities, as tirlots, pecks, and lippies 
of !nejil and barley, and shillings, pwee, and farthings of money. The 
seh(‘m(‘ of division or locality of a single minister, for the small sum, it 
may l)e, of lol/., is frequently longer than the rent-rolls of a peer of 
the realm. A large portion of time is occupied in calculating fiar 
prices | that is, the average market price of grain struck by the slieriffj, 
granting discharges, taking the grain to market, and recovering the 
money. There is often a loss too from the minister not being a judge 
of the (jualities of the meal and barley. And if he be sharp-sighted, 
tliere is sometimes unavoidable wrangling between him and his 
parishioners. Take the following, as well known in the district where 
it hapjiened within these ten or twelve years: — “ William, you must 
brhig me better grain ; I can’t sell it, it is so bad.” ‘‘ It is just what 
the land produces, sir, and I have naething else to gic.” But then 
you are a bad farmer, William. You must farm better.” Tiif, sir, 
tut, sir, that s no civil. I’ll no tak that aff your hawii. I attend your 
kirk, and ye gie us yoursel* just what the land produces, and I dinna 
flu’ fant. 1 dinna tell you that you are a bad preaclier, altho’ ye tell 
me I am a bad fanner.” “ But aibliiis, gif I was to stap in to the 
Burger-house 1 might get baith bigger measure and the grain better 
dighted.’* “If ye’ll caw the weak corn and cauf out o’ your sennons, 
1*11 put niy com ance mair through the fanners.” Often did the re- 
spectable clergyman tell this with great glee.’ — Chr, Econ,, p. 25. 

I’he account is amusing, but the case of a Scotch' minister 
receiving his stipend in kind is so rare and exceptional, that if 
the statement had not proceeded from a beneficod clergyman, 
who illustrates, perhaps, in his own person, the evils of which 
he complains, we should have doubted its correctness. 

When the means of the minister are belqw the average, lie is a 
perfect exemplar of clerical economy. Frugal, managing, paying 
his way, denying himself for the sake of his family, he shows to 
his neighbours the value he sets on education by the sacrifices he 
makes to obtain it for his children. Dr. Alton dedicates his book 
‘ to a father, who, on an income which never exceeded a hundred 
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pounds yearly, educated, out of a family of twelve children, four 
sons to the liberal professions ; and who has often sent his last 
shilling to each of them in their turn when they were at c ollege/ 
We doubt if the P'rench Institute’s ‘reward of virtue ’ was ever 
given to a worthier case. The simjdc statement is more touch- 
ing than a hundred veil nines of pathetic novels ; and, to the 
honour of Scotland, it belongs not to an individual, but to a class. 
The red-cloth college-gown, descending through tlir('e or four 
academical generations of lads, may be seen in the streets of 
Glasgow nobl}- reproving our Southern collegiate foppery — that 
gown too perhaps the very same in which the fatlier att(‘nded 
the humanity-class, where lie picked up the little Latin tliat has 
enabled him to prepare his sons in their turn to wear it. The 
minister is no scholar, nor pretends to be. Deeper read in his 
Bible than in Divinity, he admits the excellence of Anglic*an 
theology without caring to study it. A friemd to order, and with 
no priestly pretensions, he is for maintaining the ‘ establishmcmt’ 
as it is, barring the heritors and the court of teinds. Having 
made up iiis mind upon prelacy as an undoubted invention of 
the enemy, he looks upon Episcopaliunism as genteel Koinanism 
— Popery-and- water. Liturgies he considers babes' food. Cliurch 
history before John Knox is nought to him ; but the written 
word is his study. What the cross was to early Christians, a 
text is to him ; and he has a word for all occasions, in season 
and out of season. Witli his pockc^t Bible, he is ‘ the (Jliristian 
armed, ^ and exhorts and ‘ improves ’ largely by the aid of the book. 
When Sabbath morning comes, he has no old bureau-drawer to 
go to frenn which to take the two uppermost sermons ; unless ho 
is gifted wuth powers of preaching ‘ extempore ’ in fart as 
well as appearance, he has all the wc*ek been ‘committing’ his 
discourses, and his prayers to boot. Thus his thoughts run u]>on 
his work through the week, though, like tliose of iiis congrega- 
tion, too much centred on the sermon. His church consc*quentIy 
is a mere auditorium. He has no theory of Holy Plac:es. The 
Lord has His Day in Scotland, but not iiis House. It is man’s 
house of preaching, not God’s bouse of prayer. \'et its neatness 
and cleanliness often puts to shame the loftier theory of the 
South. Tlic pulpit, the highest means of grace, has a pre- 
eminence that would satisfy Mr. Ruskin himself, except for its 
too evident symbolism. The regret of a stranger on visiting a 
kirk is, that it gives another evidence of the dislike of the people 
to recognise any accessories to naked truth. They have gciod 
reason to be jealous of meretiicioiiis olotlihig ; but in our present 
fallen state, there is sorely a deconoy of apparel as Scriptural 
im ii is convenient. 
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TIio manse garden makers no pretensions to compete with its 
Soutliern representative ; and the rules laid down by Dr. Pater- 
son, tliough thoroughly useful for the exposed sites and culinary 
purposes of Scotch horticulture, give few hints for the gayer par- 
terres of England. ‘ The pretty pattens stepping off the vege- 
table grounds’ on to the new-laid gravel come in for more chiding 
than they need with us ; and there is no flower described with 
half the heart that is shown in his notice of the holly — that pet 
of all gardeners in prose and verse, from Evelyn and Herrick 
downwards. 

‘ Of all the trees of the forest, the native holly is the most interesting 
and beautiful. Whether young as a shrub in a garden, or old as a 
lonely tree of the mountain, its glow'ino: fruit and ghissy leaves, gleaming 
in the winter sun, prove the delight jof all eyes. It allures, to its own 
liurt, the mischievous schoolboy ; it is the laurel of Burns, and the 
.sanetuary of >inging-birds. Shielding its songsters from the hawk, it 
shelters them in the storm, and feeds them with its fruit when other 
treo.N are bare. It does one’s heart good to see the humble blackbird 
picking a red berry amidst the falling snow.’ — M, G., p. 11. 

The English parsonage, as we have remarked, admits of 
more variety than the manse, not only from incomes vaiydng 
from 2000/. to 20/. a year, bjut because there are no heritors 
to iiitcnfere with individual taste; yet that must be an unob- 
servant eye that in passing through a village docs not detect the 
quiet vicarage or the more ambitious rectory at the first glance. 
Of late years, indeed, tluy have often assumed a very undue pre- 
tension, and in towns run the brewer and the banker hard in red 
brick, while, in the country, the gables and mullioils, as many as can 
bo got for the money, label the modern parsonage for the stranger’ s 
eye*. The older parsonage has not much architectural beauty 
to boast of. It has not sprung in all its full proportions from 
some young architect’s brain, but, like the neighbouring church, 
has grown by gradual accretion, as the fiunily or the pretensions 
of its successive occupants have demanded. An old-fashioned 
air of comfort seems to reign within, though often with some 
faint suspicion of damp and earwigs. The offices are especially 
irregular and anomalous, and arc ill-concealed by toe ivy and 
pyracantlius that have outgrown their first intention. The shrultty 
too liigh and too closely set, and, in spite of the timid clipping of 
their lower branches, overlapping the weather-washed graesel 
path, have all but destroyed the stringy and interrupted remnants 
of the box-edging, once so trim, but now recalcitrant at the 
clippers, and assertiilg a shrubby existence of its own. The 
lilacs, the laburnums, and the syringas, with an iyy-oovered 
apple tree peeping out amongst them, so choice in the days whan 

they 
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they were planted, seem to have suffered from an ultra-con- 
servative system of protection and to have outlived their time, 
and now await the reforming hand of some junior fellow, who 
has jilready, on his visit to his old tutor, mentally laid otft {geo- 
metrical patterns of verbenas and petunias on the site of the ra(?<red 
shrubbery and its exhausted herbaceous border. It was an act of 
virtuous self-denial^ if he has not also plotted a new bow window 
to the drawing-room and furnished it with a youthful figure, in 
lively contrast to the old lady who is now nodding her tiirl)an 
over the cdhiforter she is knitting for her old man, wlioin she, too, 
in her day, had lured from the independence of college rooms to 
the cares and the comforts that beset a country parsonage Jiiid a 
married life. 

Latterly many of our benefices have been much overhous(?d, 
a very serious evil to any one, but doubly so to the ch'igy, 
whom it may tempt to live, if not beyond their fortune, yet 
above their station. A moderately sized house, however, is 
never a detriment to the poorest living, and as good a house may 
be provided for a living of 100/. a year as for one of 500/. ; but 
houses that compel a greater expenditure than the latter sum are 
often burdensome, however large the amount of the benefice may 
be. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in stereotyping a jiar.sonagc 
plan for 900/., did right in requiring three sitting-rooms, of which 
one was, of course, the study (it is not every one who, like Richard 
Hooker, can rock the cradle and write his sermons at the same 
time); but to adopt an uniform skeleton, which w^as to be castnl 
in Italian or Gothic stucco, as the taste of the incumbemt might 
incline, was indeed a miserable makeshift in the present march 
of architectural knowledge. A greater mistake was making the 
parsonage a squire’s house in miniature; whereas it requires 
special arrangements of its own. A small rc^un wherein to sec 
the parishioners, in connection with the back door, has been 
considered to meet all pastoral requirement, and fifty y<*ars ago 
it was a great step in advance. It may be hoped that W'e have 
now got beyond this, and that the parson would wish to see more 
of his p^trisliioners than is implied by such an arrangement. 
His relation to his flock would be far better marked by a large 
high ball, where he might collect his parishioners on a variety of 
occasions, — for smaller missionary meetings, for auditing club 
accounts and receiv^g the monies, for catechizing candidates for 
confirmation, for practising the choristers.* Here might be kept 
the lending library ; its walls might exhibit maps and pictures 
and objects of interest too choice for the sfchool ; evening lectures 

* A paper, read by the Bev. A. Haker before the Bucks Architectural Society, 
suggests many other excellent hints for the builders of parsonage houses. 
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on secular subjects might be given, which the electrifying machine, 
and galvanic battery, and magic lantern might help to enliven. 
Hero, too, at festivals might the poor be feasted, or an adult or 
teinporar^i school be held with greater convenience to the clergy- 
man than in the school-room. Nor would it be without its 
domestic use ; it might serve for the dining-room of the family ; 
and if there were no «)ratory in the house, which it would be well 
for every larger ])arsonagc to contain, it wohld by a moveable 
prayer-desk be made a more suitable place for household prayer 
than tin; breakfast-room. 

Without affecting Gothic ornament, the parsonage may well 
aim at an ancient type in preference to the civic sash-window 
style. Horizontal windows, and plenty of them, put in where 
th(‘y are wanted, for inside use, not outsid(‘ show, best suit the 
low rooms with which the parson" must generally content him- 
self. Gj)en windows in summer, through which the garden 
breez(»s will come sweetly wafted, and Arnott’s ventilators for the* 
fire-season, which includes three-fourths of England’s year, will 
keej) the lowest rooms fresh and healtliy. A few moulded bricks, 
judii ioiisly j)laced in the chimneys and cornices, or some coloured 
bricks on the surface, will give all the outside beauty needed 
beyond good proportion, and would cost but a fe\f additional 
])ounds. 1 1 is a miserable shift to try to hide the offices of a house, 
which, if well arranged and brought into view, give character 
to th(' dwelling and insure the better conduct of the domestics. 
Where old walls reciuire external plastering, let it be tlie old- 
fashioiu d j)argettiiig instead of rough cast, or modern-scored 
stucco. The recovery of old parget patterns and the invention 
of new, is a field of architectural study hitherto most undeservedly 
negh'cted. 

On the garden tliere is more tcm])tation, but less occasion to 
dwell. We have spoken of it at length and in relation to the 
chugy long ago.* Certainly the English parson is not generally 
heliind liis neighbours in this department. But even here he may 
ex(’inplify the combined principles of conservancy and progress 
more than he has hitherto done. The small spac'e which he can 
consistently devote to flowers (for in clerical economics a great 
garden is a great evil) must so necessarily be under his own easy 
and immediate control, that he may concentrate on a small spot 
*many ])rinciples which arc dissipated by his wealthier neighbours. 
The acknowledged theory of the best ornamentation, which re- 
quires strips of white between brilliant colours, may be exemplified 


* < Tlio Flower-Garden/ Q. Ih vol. Ixx. p. 241, and since separately puUUhed in 
Murray’s ‘ Railway Library. 
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iiL a little border ten yards square, more than we have ever yet 
seen it done in the most elaborated paradise ; and there are dis- 
carded white flowers which our grandmothers loved tliat would 
assist in realising this result. DilFerent shades of gre^n in the 
shrubberies offer another scarcely tried experiment, and the re- 
vival of short dipt hedges of evergreen would bepeculiarly a])pro- 
priate. Let there be a broad lawn or an adjoining paddock in hand 
for the school childien’s games, and, above all, let not high trees 
keep off the sun that gives life to the perfume and brightness to 
the colours of the flowers. We have not the fliith and forethought 
of our avenue-planting ancestors. VVe can neither wait nor look 
forward. Trees and shrubs are now placed where tliey will pro- 
duce the best immediate effect ; this is probably acquired within 
the first six years, and yet the plants are allowed to go on growing 
and growing till nothing but the thorough clearance by a stranger's 
hand can restore them to their just limits. The line 6f demarcation 
betw'een the flower and the fruit garden need be very slight, and 
with very little extra care the vegetables also may be aflmitted to 
the society of their betters. Archdeacon Sandford’s garden at 
Dunchurch was a pattern in this respect, fly invariably raking over 
the ground wherever a stalk of celery w’as dug up or a lettuce 
pulled, and Wy keeping the cabbages as free from weeds as W(»rc 
the roses, the wliole garden, judiciously arranged with broad walks 
of gravel or grass leading to every part, trebled the pl(*asure to 
the possessor, and was a sliow' to the neighbourhood ; and certainly 
in this case the care bestowed on the natural led to no neglect of 
the spiritual vint^yard. It is a mistake embracing the churchyard 
within the garden. The boundary here should be distinctly dedined 
not only by fence, but by character. Let the paths be straight and 
trim, the turf short, and no other gardening will be required than 
a few appropriate shrubs <aiid trees, as the cypress yew', the Irish 
and common yew, the Lebanon or the Deodar cedar. T’lowcjr- 
beds on gravels have more of sentiment than religion, .'uid when 
the time comes, as come it must in human course, that they are 
neglected and the flowers grow wild, the sadness is too oppres- 
sive to lie instructive, and thoughts arise more of the vanities of 
this world than of the hopes and blossomings of a lietter one. 
While speaking thus of the danger of over-dressing which is 
becoming common in our English churchyards, no words can 
describe the horror with which we have witnessed many kirk- " 
yards in Scotland. *It is almost incredible the apathy with which 
a religious people permit the bitterest Eastern curse to be habi- ^ 
tually and unreprovcdly fulfilled on their fathers’ graves. 

The Scotch minister is on the whole better domiciled than the 
Eiiiglisli. The old law of the thirteenth century assigned 
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thousand pounds Scots (83/. 6s* 8d.) for the erection of a manse ; 
now the Court allows about 1000/. sterling — sometimes less and 
sometimes more — an average which exceeds by 100/, the sum 
assigned by the Church Commissioners for new parsonages in 
England. ^ Moderation in dimensions, simplicity in oma- 
ment,’ are the very proper principles laid down for building. 
And the minister can reckon with certainty on a substantial 
liouse awaiting his arrival ; whereas the* new vicar may 
find — what never happens in Scotland — no house at all. In 
good old times a London advertising-agent would puff oflF 
an advowson as ^ without a house.’ It allowed non-resi- 
dence, and was a better bargain. Now, on a vacancy, the 
Bishop has the power of enforcing the incomer to build, — 
one of the most salutary of recent Church reforms. The 
sources, however, of the English clergyman’s income have more 
frequently perhaps than with the Scotch minister the safeness 
of multijdicity : if one fails, another is likely to hold true. 
He has something of his own, something of his wife’s; so, 
dilajiidations agreed upon, the new incumbent throws out a 
bow, furnishes his drawing-room, and settles for life. Since 
VVjiterloo — unless Sebastopol turn the tables — the black coat 
has had the pick of the matrimonial market — the great 
test of .the social position of a class or an individual. Clerical 
matches in Enghmd are invariably, in some or other of the ma- 
trimonial eligiliililies, in the gentleman’s favour. And hence 
probably, from the wife’s side, the too ambitious aim in ‘ society ’ 
in which the clergy are wont to indulge. Their high social posi- 
tion, in its right sense, is beneficial to themselves and their flock, 
but in its worldly, fashionable meaning it is quite out of place, and 
positively harmful, for their official claims arc thence over-looked. 
In tliosc counties wlu?re squire-parsons and large family livings 
alM>und, tlie influence is simply secular, and the poor vicar 
and temporary curate gain little hold. In the hardworked, 
underpaid manufac'turing districts the office has the highest 
honour. It is as the clergyman tliat he is there noticed and re- 
spected both by rich and poor ; and though often of humble birth, 
he holds his rank irrespective of his own or neighbour’s income, 
though probably not without some reflected gentility and influence 
from his ru!hcr brethren elsewhere. 

^ In rural districts, while all things have advanced, nothing has 
advanced so rapidly as the social position *of the clergyman. 
Tliink, without Mr. Macaulay’s exaggerations, of what the village 
parson was a hundred years ago. Compare Dr. Primrose ai^ 
your own rector. The new-married curate of these days starts 
with more silver-plate than would have sufficed to furnish the 
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whole house of his father, — seldom now leaving a vacancy for the 
testimonial teapot. The ladies claim equal rank with the squire’s 
wife and daughters ; they admit no condescension from the Hall 
— the vicar’s bride, perhaps, having just quitted an equally 
aristocratic home. If they iiave good connections and a second 
horse, they expect to visit the county families. Seldom are the 
upper farmers and lower professionals hanging on the skirts of gen- 
tility, frankly welcomed and visited. Where there is but a limited 
circle of the better class of residents the intercourse is confined 
to the neighbouring clergy, and a series of crowded, ill-dressed, 
ill-afforded dinners is continually intcrclianged. 

We are far from wishing to decry neighbourly intercourse ; we 
wouhl extend and improve it. Hospitality is a Christian virtue, 
and the Almighty expects from us a cheerful countenance ns well 
as a strong heart. But is this re.ally the spirit — and wo put it to 
the whole of the middle classes as w^ell as to the clergy — of the 
ordinary dinner-party, without which no respectable gentility is 
supposed to be maintained ? It is a mere thraldom of tyrant 
custom, now waxing past endurance, oppressive alike to host and 
guest. Poor Theodore Hook’s satires have not abated the^uisance, 
but only Increased the preparatory mysteries. There*il a more 
serious aspect ; the amount of concealment and reserve in the mis- 
tress of the establishment necessary to pass off*, in a three^servanted 
house, a regular set dinner as an easy mattcr-of-coursc thing — (and 
without this feeling what pleasure is therein a feast?) — is, as our 
rbverend instructor in ‘Clerical Economics’ would say, ‘ slmj)ly 
awful and who really enjoys the hot-peppered soup, the ( old- 
napkined fish, with thick mutton-chops and stewed celery for 
side-dishes ? i^^sthetically, dinner-giving is a work of higli art, 
and sluiuld no more be looked for or coveted in the parsonage 
than a Raphael ora Murillo. Prom the liveried stable-boy to the 
rhubarl>-cliainpagne the whole is a sham. The plague, as we 
have intimated, affects the whole middle classes, but from the 
smalln(‘ss of their means relatively to their social j)osition, the 
clergy are the greatest sufferers, and their office calls upon 
them to be the first to brAik the trammels. We are not calling 
upon the Englishman to give his dinner, any more than his 
trial by jury or his habeas corpus. Let ‘ pot-luck ’ and the family 
party by all means still continue; but let not rational men, or at 
least Christian ministers, persist in making themselves and their 
neighbours miseralild by dragging them through miles of winter 
snow, or by marring the better half of a summer evening, to 
cfK)p fourteen people in a room of as many feet square to cat 
a costly and indifferent dinner. We are not a gay people, 
but we are supposed to have common sense, and ought to under- 
stand 
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stand by this time that hospitality is not, as sometimes averred, 
extinguished, but modified by civilization. The same measure of 
kindness which in the desert would offer a stranger half a tent 
would in England guide him to the best hotel. So the hospi- 
tality of the parsonage must be developed, in the spirit of the age, 
and in its proper sphere. The village pastor may now dispense 
alike with tlie ‘long-remembered beggar,’ the farmer’s pipe and 
ale, and the squire’s dinner-party ; and there is opened to. him a 
sphere of true Christian hospitality in school feasts and church 
anniversaries which it warms the very heart to think of. Here is 
the true solution of the question of National Holidays, so well 
and amiably brought forward by Lord John Manners. No 
doubt the last half-century was miserably deficient in public 
sports and pastimes. All joy was darkened, the mirth of the 
land was gone. Royal proclamations had failed to revive Whit- 
sun-ales and May-games and Morris-dancers. People will not 
bo merry by rule. The time of commercial Fairs had passed, and 
the pleasure-day had sunk into senseless debauchery. Zoological 
gardens jye now taking the jdace of locomotive menageries ; and 
giants ajpl dwarfs arc being narrowed to their true dimensions. 
The att^pt to revive the mediacvalisms of tournament and 
May-pol^^ was well meant, but it was tying leaves on a dead 
tree. T^n sprung to light the happy thought of school- 
festivals. It combined all that was needed. It was natural, 
novel, it embraced rich and poor, young and old, promote the 
educational movement, debarred excess, was easy, inexpensive, 
and real. Religion, intellect, and mirth were in graceful com- 
bination, and tlie honour done to little children conciliated all 
minds but tlie most churlish. It is one of those silent changes 
that has so insensibly crept into our common life, that many 
will hardly believe school-feasts to be a custom of scarcely thirty 
years’ standing. 

There is no amount of variety and development to which these 
feasts may not be extended ; and if England is ever to be merry 
England again, this is beginning at the. right end. You cannot 
thump into a clodhopper of thirty to ‘ be funny ’ or to play at 
cricket ; but give your schoolboys bats and footballs, and there is 
no fear but that clubs and matches and cheers and laughter will 
all follow in due time. It is the simplest and truest restoration 
of ‘ the good old time ’ — perhaps indeed the filrst real embodiment 
of that mythic period — 

‘ When all the ^village train from labour free 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

While many a pastime circled ia the shade, 

The young contending as the old .surveyed ; 
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And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground^ 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round.’ 

At such times all debasing tricks, however time-honoured, 
should be eschewed. Grinning through a horse-cr>Ilar, dipping 
the head into treacle or flour, greased poles and pig-tails, have 
lost their wit ; and the people of Huddersfield were right in 
principle, though ridiculous in the inflation of the protest they 
drew up against such mockeries. 

School- holidays, like juvenile parties, are always a capital 
excuse for the animal spirits oi the oldest and ihost formal. It is 
astonishing on such occasions how the coldest and stiffest })ersoii- 
ages come out, w’ho at another time would be horrified at being 
natural and putting aside their company manners. And then lords 
and ladies can really enjoy a rave with wheelbarrows, or on hobby- 
horses, or in sacks, as heartily as tlu* villagers themselves, and 
farmers’ wdves make such good te.'i, and the poor and children 
are so easily pleased with great people looking on, and the school- 
teachers become of such importance, and e\ery body gets s() mixed 
up. with everybody, tlijit while people are sigliing for some 
visionary revival or importation of national mirth, they forget 
that they have already got th<‘ substance among them, without 
any of the licence that we well know accom])anicd the merry- 
makings of old. 

Let advantage be taken of tlio anniversary of a church conse- 
cration or restoration, of a school -opening, or the occasion of an 
important msirriage or Ijirth in the parish, to connect it with 
some event that may call forth faith, loyalty, or kind feelings, 
get a few poles, ropes and swings, kites, a trap-bat and a ball, 
hide some eggs in the bushes, send up some fire-balloons 
and finish with a red light, and a whole village may be made 
happy and the influence of the parson be enhanced without 
losing his position. A mere ring of children linked together and 
moving round, will keep u^ fun for* half an hour; and we have 
seen a whole school rest from its sports, riveted for a like period 
by a good story told in solemn and Allsopean style. There must 
needs be music and flags, and consequently a procession ; and the 
good parson will not fail to begin the day with prayer. Let no 
one sneer at this English way of getting to the heart through the 
play-ground or the stomach ; for it is mainly through tlie heart 
that the soul is reached, and this end would justify the means ; 
but in truth, it is the kindliness of the bidding, not the costliness 
of the supper, that Wins the guest. , 

These entertainments, however, are hardly suited either to the 
means or the temperament of the Manse. Yet there the ceremonial 
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dinner is equally oppressive as in the South. Our worthy minis- 
ter groans over the grievance. 

‘ Whilst tliere is nothing more pleasant tha4i to dine witli a friend, 
there is nothing absolutely more painful than to sit down to a board with 
the slightest feeling that there is before your eyes more than your 
friend ought in prudence to produce. Upon the whole, tliese large 
j)arties should be managed witli caution ; not beq^iuse they give a world 
of trouble and intense anxiety, or even because tliey are very expensive, 
but because they are not very creditable to clergymen to liappen very 
often. Make ceremonial dinners, on the whole, seldom and somewhat 
select. Keep, of couise, the more distant visitors for the night; and 
break up your friends into sections, and have more family parties, 
i^et an old friend or two remain to take, at an earlier hour next day, 
atiother >lice of the round of beef, aliaa “ the Cold Moderator** as it 
is called. Indeed, the dinner on tlie second day is generally the best 
of the two.’ 

The Scotch minister’s hospitality bears a much greater pro- 
portion t(i liis income than does his Southern brotlier’s. The 
saying goes, that the farther North a man travels, he finds the 
chun bes grow smaller and the manses larger. Certainly an 
luiglisljinan would shrink from courting many guests, although 
lie was possessed of twice the means with wliich a Scotchman 
wcliDincs you to his hcait and hcartli. This, however, neces- 
sitat(*s a thrift to which we are strangers. Tliough the time 
is past, it is but just past, when, even in royal burghs, the 
public crier j)roclaimed through the street, to tl^ sound of his 
hell, or the tuck of his drum, that the ilesher was prepared to 
kill a slieep — that the minister, the provost, and the town-clerk 
wer(‘ each to have a leg of it, but that unless some other body 
appeared to bargain for the remaining quarter, the sheep w’oulil 
be ‘ sent ba( k to the burrow roods.’ But our clerical economist 
even now rerominends four neighbouring ministers to purchase 
‘ in the back end of the year, a mart to be quartered among them 
and so, in due season, with the calves and sheep ; a lamb ho 
allows to a single manse, on condition of there being such a safe 
as shall keep meat for three or four wrecks. The barrel of salt 
Orkney beef at 4rf. a pound, and a firkin of Loebfine herrings, 
with a couple of pigs, and the barndoor fowls and eggs, are to 
keep the pot boiling for the rest of the year; but when the pig is 
killed, and the sparcribs are eliminated, * doq^’t forget to send one 
to your friend in town, who gives dinners at the time of tbe"' 
General Assembly.’ 

Pay for all, cash in hand — * grip for grip.’ The retail dealers 
find little favour with our friend. A box of tea may be had, 
with the assistance of a friend at Leith, for something under 20/., 
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and at ahqpt 4^. Ad. per pound. Here the copartnery may again 
come in, as also in your half pipe of port wine ; soap and candles 
should be had from the manufacturers ; of the latter, those made 
in the spring months are the best. Let the soap be cut into con- 
venient pieces when it comes home, and left to dry till used. 
This hardens it, and makes it go farther. A good store of sago 
should be always k^pt for making porridge, sconesj or bread mixed 
with meal or flour, or taken by itself. 

Tea sosses are not to be endured in the manse kitchen, but 
porridge is to be the order of the day ; cupboard lovers are to 
be guarded against, but others, treated with a kindly consider- 
ation for human infirmity, are spoken of in phrase that calls 
up to mind the o’er-word of many an old Scotch ballad. Our 
minister puts no trust in lock^s and bars, except, contrary to the 
burglar's advice to Walter Scott, patent ones at fifteen shillings. 
‘ Locks on the doors of a manse are, practically speaking, of no 
earthly value, unless to keep out cats and honest folk.' The 
man servjint is to be married, or you need expert no work from 
the two maids during his hours of breakfast rmd dinner ; and 
perhaps even shortcommons of butter and cream for the parlour. 
A wiselike and substantial house may be built for him for 2(>/. at 
the comer of the glebe. 

^ Let it be the general rule in the kitchen that there be neitlier wast- 
ing nor wanting. Where there is plenty of everything, let tliere be 
no ivant of t^ift; let there be both planning and plenty. And 
remember, that dinners made on a shift of bread and cheese and the 
like, are always the most expensive, and the least satisfactory, Tliey 
are unavoidable at times, but the seldonier the better. Let always a 
small store of everything he left in the care of the servants, and the 
main supply under the lock and key of the lady. Let the lady when 
in the kitchen never seem to be ignorant of anything [a large draught 
this on the assurance of »Southern curates' w ives,] and let her learn as 
fast as she-can.' 

Some excellent rules are given for the treatment of servants, 
with due warning not to allow them to get the upper hand. There 
is the old complaint, ns old ns Adam^ of the disappearance of 
* the constant service of the antique world,’ but it lingers in many 
a manse and parsonage yet, and where wanting, tells generally as 
much against the master as the servant. Nowhere are domestics 
more faithful than« in Scotland, and nowhere more masterful and 
domineering — perhaps from the general smallness of the establish- 
ments ; for servile tyranny wanes with the increase of the house- 
hold, though the many-headed establishiftent, in a thousand tortur- 
ing ways, more than counterbalances the bearable despotism of 
a single paternally ruling servant. The * minister’s man/ both 
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North and South, is a person of no small importance, lading the 
character of half the parish in the breath of his mouth. 

^ Like Sampson Carrasco, he must be sound of body, strong of 
limb, a silent sufferer of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and endowed 
with more than thoseequalifications which are requisite in the squire of 
a knight-errant. He must have a good temper, and be patient of 
reproof. He must combine in his own person the offices of steward, 
ploughman, carter, cattle-keeper, gardener, anclf it is said, in some 
parishes of bellman, gravedigger, and precentor. He must be able 
to sow, and put up stacks, to thatch on an occasion, and to build up 
(likes any day in tlie year when they happen to tumble down.’ 

Ciroom, gardener, shepherd, crier, sexton, and parish-clerk are 
not scldonri combined in a Southern pluralist ; but wc fear w^e 
could hardly find, as in the North, dairymaid, cook, and cattle-maid 
all in one ; or ‘ house, table, and nursery maid ’ in another, though 
the ‘ bit laddie ’ who undertakes the offices of ‘ herd and stable-boy, 
boots, wjxiter, and runner to the post-office,’ may be found in the 
genteelest linglish rectory designated by his mistress with the 
name of ‘ Page,’ and by the profane, ‘buttons.’ 

Hut wliat of the minister’s horse? More necessary in the North, 
where the wide-scattered parishes, the calls of the presbytery, 
and the absence of handy railroad stations, make it an indispen- 
sable adjunct of the manse ; according to Lord Meadowbank, 
‘one of the cssentialia of the minister’s position.’ He must be a 
perfect paragon, combining four horses at least in one. ‘ He must 
be a Siiddlc-liorse, gig-horse, cart-horse, plough-flRrse, all com- 
bined, thus uniting gentility, agility, docility, and strength.’ 
‘ He must have something of stature and symmetry, with a good 
cargo of bones compactly put together. He must be hardy, 
sharp-sighted in the dark, &c. — he must not kick, bite, or eat 
saddles when standing in the same stall with a neighbour and 
not only must he carry the whole family in the shandry^ but by 
a strange necessity — more custom than law — he must be ready to 
turn out of his warm stable at any moment, to convey to the next 
parish any passing pauper. The history of the transmission of 
a poor widow in a cuddy cart, from Glasgow to Dunbar {Cl. Ec. 
p. 96), is a curious morsel of pauper and parochial economics, 
bearing hard upon the minister and bis horse, which we commend 
to the notice of the grievance^mongers of Scotland. 

Not unconnected with the minister’s horse ^is his wife; filr a 
change in the stable pretty surel3r follows the change in the pap» 
lour ; the showy animal on which be witched the village with 
ids bachelor horsemanship, must give place to the useful drudge. 
And here again, in the wife, i§ one of the minister’a esseitha/ie,. 
that which would be deemed advisable in the South being in the 
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North anj^indisppnsable. Queen Elizabeth greatly misliked 
marriage in her bishops, modern bishops in their charges recom- 
mend it to their clergy ; our Scotcli minister insists upon it, 
especially in relation to our present subject. ‘ Go, marry, Sir, 
and know before you die what the words coinf#rt, kindly feelings, 
and clerical economy mean.’ With more justice and deeper 
relish he lays on upjm clerical Coddles. 

^Instead of yawning over a book as your dumb and daily companion, 
smile rather on the faces of a blooming and joyous family, as tlie only 
way to make home a place of rest and liappiness. Furnish your man.ve 
as you may, with easy' chairs, sofas and settees — have a vapour, a 
sliower, arni a plunge bath, cold, warm, or tepid — have a snug porch, 
and a green door w ith a fawn-light — and a stove in the lobhy^ with a flue 
of heated air up the majn staircase to the top — have a roaring fire in 
the uarloiir every morning beforef breakfast, with all sorts of aiiticpie 
fire-screens, large and little — have a fiddle, a solitaire, a tobacco-pipe, or 
a set of stock ing-w ires to \a.ry your occupations — when you go for an 
hour to sriiitF up the east wind, put on your cork soles, overalls, and 
dreadnought — go to bed at midnight, or long after it, and rise far on 
in the afternoon, when the d^ has been well aired. Have all this, 
and four times more ; but still, my good friend, so long as you want the 
WIFE, there is a coldness, a formality, and a prim correct sort of bache- 
lorship ill the whole affair, which, happily, is never to be found when 
there are three or four boys romping about.’ — p. 61 . 

These self-indulgent dallyers in the primrose path of creature 
comforts des^e indeed no quarter. We have known such an 
one, when sinllmoned on a winter morning to christen a sick 
child,* excuse himself on account of a bad cold, and sending for 
the moribund candidate, baptize it in bed. No wife won hi have 
permitted such an aspersion/ Hut there are comfortable hus- 
bands also, too apt to merge clerical duty in matrimonial conveni- 
ence ; and this knottiest of all points in Christian economics re- 
mains preltv much as St. Paul left it. 

Pugin, in his ‘ Architectural Contrasts,’ bore very hard upon 
the nursery windows of episcopal palaces ; but England is too 
hardened in her Protestantism to be sneered out of such safe- 
guards ; his blows more justly fell on the absence of domestic 
chapels, and on the secular and fashionable air of miKlern clerical 
dwellings. A little return to media^valism here might not be 
amiss. In what country but our own could the Erastian leaven 
of the last century jjave gained such hold upon this, tliat a pro- 
fessedly reforming Commission deemed a country gentleman’s life 
the type of a bisliop’s position, and allotted him parks and Italian 
villas in place of the palace under the whig of the cathedral ? In 
city where the fine architectural iciliains of the episcopal palace 
cnil the brow of the height that surmounti the town, seemed to mark 
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unmistakeably the bishop’s home, this hallowed spot has been 
abandoned, and a modern demesne has been laid out, ii immense 
expense, at a distance that entails most serious hardship on the 
clere^y who have to wait on their diocesan, and necessarily pre- 
vents his regular attendance at the services of his cathedral. 
If, instead of chiding clerical cricketers, he would return to the 
homo of his predecessors, he would be giving the best practical 
enforcement to his just denunciations of his#ion>resident clergy, 
and doubly gild, as a bishop, the good opinions he so honourably 
gained as a parish-priest. 

Tlic value of episcopacy socially, and with that aspect only we 
arc now concerned, was never more recognized than at the present 
time. America even feels its importance; the highest class of 
Scotland would be churchless without it ; while this element, 
which has bf‘cn regarded by shallow religionists as the incubus 
of the Establishment, has proved its life in the colonics. 

But if the economical welfare of the whole Church demands 
that f<»r the highest rank of laity there should be a correspond- 
ing rank of clergy, yet the spiritual peer has socially a distinctive 
ofhee and domain of his own; he may need a large income, and 
spacious halls and suites of dormitories ; but he wants preserves, 
and manors, and gamekeepers, neither for himself nor his friends. 
The bishop should still be the public entertainer on the occasion 
of charitable or religious gatherings, or have ‘ j)ublic days ’ for his 
clergy less exclusive than were those of Lambeth, where a priest 
of the diocese of Canterbury w'ould have found tl|giself strangely 
out of place amidst the court dresses of London notables. ^ would 
be pleasanter for the clergy to meet their bishop in his own hall, 
than to pay for their glass of bad port at the V^isitation dinner. 
The Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln have already made arrange- 
ments for the reception under their own roofs of their candidates 
for ordination — the only good that has accrued from the distance 
of their palaces from the cathedral city. Beyond the pale of 
his office there arc social duties which shine with peculiar grace 
when cheerfully and voluntarily undertaken by a prelate. The 
Bishops of London and Manchester have put themselves at the 
head of the sanitary reforms in their own cities, and in every 
movement made for the advance of science, or literature, or art, 
there should the diocesan be found in the van, and there would 
he be most warmly welcomed. Heartily identifying himself with 
objects that interest the people, there is an appropriate secular 
sphere for him to move in, which, far from derogating frbim, 
would enhance bis sagred character. It might be well for Ifae 
Diinstans and Savonarolas of old to denounce ml profane lesMbU^f* 
and set up the spirituftl life after tbfir own anstm pattern 
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only exemplar for the laity, and the only fit object of clerical 
care. They, in that their day, did the work of earnest and con- 
sistent men. But a modem prelate, who is allowed, without envy 
or gainsay, the luxury of wife and wine, of couch and carriage, 
must not plead that he is stepping out of his sphere, in promoting 
secular civilization, and in fostering the arts that smooth^ and 
beautify life, lest he be chargeable with a self-indulgent heart, 
and a covetous hankering after good things which he would deny 
to his less fortunate neighbours. It is strange how many, of the 
more precise school, who, in their abnegation of ‘ the world and the 
things of the world,’ pride themselves on their indifference to the 
progress of secular soience and art among the people, are blind to 
the advantage they are daily taking themselves of every new in- 
vention or improvement that enhances their own creature comforts. 

The position of deans and chapters in the Church is one purely 
economical and social. They have no apostolic origin, no spi- 
ritual status, no cure of souls. They might be utterly abolished 
to-morrow, and the Church of England, as a true branch of the 
apostolic and catholic Church of Christ, would remain in her 
orders of ministry complete. They have in them, however, a great 
inherent use ; and it is certain that they must at some time have 
fulfilled the intentions of their founders. Those mighty cathe- 
drals, with all their subtle symbolism and touching imagery, 
could never have been reared to amaze posterity with mere 
Pyramidical vastness. The men who built them, and rebuilt 
them, and eni^ged them, and thoroughly furnished them with 
all beautiful things, must have seen ^ living stones,’ day by 
day, and from age to age, springing up from the polished 
comers of their material temple, or they never would have gone 
on for five centuries adding pier to pier and story to story, and mul- 
tiplying their enrichments, till, in the luxuriousness of their refine- 
ment, it may be in the surfeit of their pride, they gilded and painted 
the very lilies of alabaster and marble. We must su])pose that, 
as council to the bishop, as missionaries to the neighbourhood, as 
the centre and the source of secular and sacred learning, as 
patrons and fosterers of the arts, as the moving spring of diocesan 
progress, as almoners to the poor, as educators of the ignorant, as 
training candidates for the ministry at home and abroad, ns up- 
holding the ritual and services of the Church in their most per- 
fect and normal form, especially in the daily ofTering of high 
choral praise and thanksgiving, and in opening to the people and 
preserving with religious love the powerful teaching — the ser- 
mons in stones — of that inistress-art whicji, from the very fact of 
unconscious influence, has Indeed, of all arts, the firmest hold 
the popular mind, — wc must suppose that there was a time 
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when, in these and other ways, the cathedral chapter took its due 
and allotted portion of work in the Church’s economy, and so 
f3:ained the favour of benefactors and the love of the community. 
How else would those towers have risen in their glory ? how else 
have been preserved when monasteries and abbeys fell ? 

And even when the freshness and vigour of youth had de- 
parted from the system, there was much that yet remained in 
the sere dignity of its decay, which, though tke articulate speech 
and language of life was fled, yet lingered as an echo in the 
cloisters still. The effect of the presence of a Gothic cathedral 
rearing its venerable head in the midst of an English city is well 
described by Mr. Ruskin. 

^ Let the reader imagine himself for a little time in a great English 
cathedral town, and walk with me to the west front of its cathedral. 
Let us go together up the more retired street, at the end of which we 
can see the pinnacles of one of the towers, and tlien through the low 
grey gateway, witii its battlcmented top and small latticed window in 
the centre, into the more private-looking road or close, where nothing 
goes in but the carts of the tradesmen who supply the bishop and the 
chapter, and where there are little shaven grass- i)lots, fenced in by neat 
rails, before old-fashioned groups of somewhat diminutive and exces- 
sively trim houses, with little oriel and bay windows jutting out here 
and there, Jind deep wooden cornices and eaves painted cream-colour 
and white, and small porches to their doors in the shape of cockle- 
shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable wooden gables, warped a 
little on one side ; and so forward till we come to larger houses, also 
old-fashioned, but of red brick and with gardens behind them, and 
fruit walls, which show here and there, among the nectarines, t^e ves- 
tiges of an old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in front on the cathe- 
dral square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of smooth grass and gravel 
walk, yet not uiicheerful, especially on the sunny side, where the 
canons’ children arc walking with their nursemaids. And so taking 
care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the straight walk to 
the west front, and there stand for a time, looking up at its deep- 
pointed porches and the dark places between their pillars, where there 
were statues once, and where the fVagments, here and there, of a stately 
figure are still left, which has much the likeness of a king, — perhaps, 
indeed, a king on earth, ])erhaps a saintly king l<mg ago in heaven ; 
and so higher and higher up to the great mouldering w^l of niggled 
sculpture, and confused arviules, shattered, and grey, and grisly with 
heads of dragons and snorting fiends, worn by the rain and swirling 
winds into yet unseemlier shape, and coloured in their stony scales by 
the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold ; ^nd so, higher still, 
to the bWk towers, so far above, that the eye loses itself among the 
bosses of their traceries, though they are rude and strong, and only sees 
like a drift of eddying bhek points, now closing, now scattering, and 
now settling suddenly into invisible places among the bosses and 
flowers, the crowd of restless birds tiiat fill the old square with that 
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strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet so soothing, like the cries 
of birds on a solitary coast between the cliffs and sea. Think for a 
>vhile of that scene, and the meaning of all its small formalisms, mixed 
with its serene sublimity. Estimate its secluded, continuous, drowsy 
felicities, and its evidence of the sense and steady performance of such 
kind of duties as can be regulated by the cathedral clock ; and weigh 
the influence of those dark towers on all who have passed through the 
lonely square at their feet for centuries, and on all who have seen them 
rising far away over Wooded plain, or catching on their square masses 
the last rays of sunset, when the city at their feet was indicate<l only 
by the mist at the bend of the river .’ — Stones of Venice, vol, ii. p. ()*J. 

We acknowledge the power of this fine passage as much as 
the influence of the fabric itself ; but has not this cnchantlnent 
been greatest in the more distant view ? Is it not the precincts 
on which the sltadoiv falls? \Yhcn we look back three centuries 
for the chundi-work done by the cathedral bodies, and consider 
which of those oflices we have suggested above they have even 
nominally discharged, are we not reminded rather of tlieir 
‘drowsy felic-ities,’ than even of the ‘steady performance of such 
kinds of duties as can be regulated by the cathedral clock ? ’ Even 
in their first and easiest duty — the attendance at the services — how 
utterly heartless and formal (to speak generally, and allowing for 
many righteous exceptions) has its performance been ! how slovenly 
and irreverent tlie conduct of the <!hoir : how nnrubrical and 
irregular the model form I As to educational or social benefits 
dispensed, it were best to repress the strong language wliicli 
sucli a review might call forth. For education we will not take 
Rochester as the exemplar ; but, for soc ial good, let the almost 
universal alienation of the people from the Church in cathedral 
cities tell its own tale. Nowhere is church feeling so stagnant 
and dead ; no where dissent more rife ; no where less love of art ; 
no where less appreciation of the glory of the Church’s services. 
And these cathedrals, which, if for anything, were surely ex- 

i )ressly built for the people, liJive been, and many to this day are, 
ockerl against neighbours ns well as strangers, and tlieir doors 
tardily ojiencd even for divine service, lest worshippers should 
take advantage of the opportunity, and by a lingering stroll of 
preparatory meditation, or too curious observance of the founder's 
workmanship, rob the verger of his expected fee.* 


* The dean and chapter of Peterboroagh, the first we believe of provincial 
cathedrals, have lately opened the catheilral without fee. Since the change, the 
damage done in nine months has been estimated by the cathedral mason at two shil- 
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Socially, the chapter* are generally at war with the parochial 
clergy and the citizens ; and, jealous of privileges which they 
do not really appreciate, throw every obstacle in the way of the 
people enjoying what, with deference to capitular dignity, we beg 
to call the peoples catlicdral. 

Are we, then, to sweej) away our cathedrals with their eccle- 
siastical corporations ? No more than we would, for tlieir past 
delinquencies, abolish the Guildhall with th^ mayor and alder- 
men of London. The cathedrals may be yet made the very centres 
of religious light and life and action which we require. Round 
them should cluster our theological and missionary colleges, our 
training institutes for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and 
our nonnal schools ; the ancient grammar-school of the chapter 
should be a model to the county ; the modern church middle- 
school, which we so much nf*ed* should emanate from them ; 
their library should be the clerical library of the diocese; 
their lay-clerks and choristers should form a choral college, 
where the village organist and singers might he sent to learn, 
and whence miglit issue an organising choral master to inspect 
and reform the parochial choirs. A retreat for the disabled 
pastor, a home for his widow, a school for his orphan, should 
here be found. The cathedral itself, in its architecture, 
arrangement, and service, should be the model-church of the 
diocese ; setting an example liow order may be carried out 
without innovation, and art be ennobled in the cause of religion 
without superstition. Tlierc should the gates of the Lord’s 
house lift up tlieir heads, and be ever open for private, or for 
public prayer. Tliere, at great festivals and at the Church’s 
Jubilees, should the clergy and laity be gathered, and the long 
procession might thread the now useless aisles, and the cold and 
empty nave be peopled, if not with worshippers, at least with 
hearers. 

So far, then, from reducing the present staff, it is rather the 
restoration of suspended stalls that we require. It is not that 
there is no work for the cathedral body to do, but that they have 
so long and so utterly neglected it, that they as well as the 
people have forgotten what it is. If cathedrals are to be pre- 
served at all, the old capitular traditions of the last three cen- 
turies must be utterly set at nought. They cannot continue 
mere retreats of tiignified case euid ‘ drowsy felicity,’ to ek^ out 
the incomes of the relations of bishops and jirime ministers ; 
as rewards for political support, nor even for public, ecclesiasticsJ, 
scholastic, or literary services. These additional recommenda- 
tions should of course be respected ; bitt the maitf obj^pt ibottld 
b^ to find men fitted for the place. Not what they have done 

elsewhere. 
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elsewhere, but what they fan do here, shotlld be the qualification. 
The mode of appointment must be altered ; or such offices 
attached to every stall as only fit men would be induced to fill.* 
Without the cure of souls, they must yet not be sinecures in 
the economy of the Church, but, ^as at Oxford and Ely, have 
such distinctive and popular duties assigned them as will recover 
the regard of this working and work-appreciating generation. 
Then may the inflii^nce of those mighty fabrics be again felt 
by those who dwell under the shadow of their wings, the very 
spirit of the building, if no higher motive, may animate their 
labours of love, and, becauyi of the House of the Lord their God^ 
they may seek to do their brethren good. • 

It is only between the parochial clergy of the North and South 
that a comparison can be drawn ; and it is of them, chiefly in 
their relation to society, th; i \v<y have now to speak. If the social 
clerical position in England may seem too high, in Scotland it 
is unquestionably too low% though great symptoms of amendment 
in this respect are visible, and the lairdocracy have become of 
late much less exclusive and pretentious. But it is a settled 
article of at least lay Presbyterian faith, that to have a pure kirk 
it must be a ptiir kirk ; and there is great jealousy of the 
minister being encumbered with too much of this w^orld’s goods. 
That equalisation of income at which sliort-sightcd reformers 
of the English Church arc driving so rapidly and so rashly, is 
insisted upon by Dr. Alton as one of the greatest evils of his 
ecclesiastical system. The aggregate income of the Kirk seems 
indeed small compared wdth that of the Church of England — in 
round numbers 230,000/. to 2,650,000/. — but when divided among 


* It seems the simplest and most practical coarse to increase the archdeacons to 
the nnmber of the sfalls, and assign a stall to each archdeaconry. This would 
almost ensuns for the bishop's own sake, the appointment of competent men ; it 
would allow the abolition of the present vexatious fees at archidiaconal visitations ; 
it would bring all the members of the chapter in direct communication with the 
parochial clerg>' ; it would make the cathedral the official spring of all clerical 
movement; the chapter would then really be the bishop’s council : and from them 
a suffhigan might be temporarily or permanently appointed. To assign stalls 
which are held for life to headMim and professorships in theological or other 
institutions, would be only to clog and embarrass the most livel^^* element of Church 
revival. It is hardly worth while * to save the cathedrals,* if it is only to be done 
by binding the deaa weight of life-endowment upon educational bodies that are 
constantly requiring fresh blood and new spirit. Nor is the scheme for attaching 
stalls to the parishes of the cathedral city, which is said to be in favour with the 
Cathedral Commissioners^ at all more desirable. This would be to swamp the 
diocese in the city, whereas the cathedral is virtually connected with the see, only 
accidentally with the locality. Such a chapter would carry no weight, as it would 
ha^ no common interest, with the rural cienur : noi would the Sunday duties of 
cathedral and parish church be compatible. Fbur archdeacons, each in six months' 
rc^ence, and allowed to bold a cure of restricted popdlafion, would be (hr more 
likely to execute whatever’ pari of the cathedral system is suited to modern rimes. 
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their respective clergy the average is 230/. for Scotland, 250/. 
for England ; while as the house of the Northern pastor is neither 
built nor repaired at his own cost, he escapes what is often a 
most burdensome tax upon his Southern brethren. Considering, 
therefore, the difference of the general expenses of living in 
the two countries, to say nothing of the acknowledged difference 
of station — and considering also that in the Scotch estimate the 
#\'alue of the glebes and some other sources of inpome were 
to be omitted, while the English estimate takes in the whole 
revenue, including episcopal and capitular estates — it can hardly 
be affirmed that the English clergy as a body are better paid 
than those of the ‘ very poorly endowed ’ Scotch establishment. 
The utmost that has ever been suggested as the stipend of 
the English clergyman from the improvement and redistribu- 
tion of the whole Cliurch property is 300/. a year : and under 
such an arrangement would the clergy be bettor satisfied, or the 
people better served ? On the clerical side it is a curates’ ques- 
tion, and to their decision it might safely be left — and that, 
not becjiuse, as is sometimes urged, a young man looking to 
holy orders prefers the professional lottery of blanks and 
prizes to a steady moderate certainty (for the very reverse is 
found to be, even injuriously, true in all other more mundane 
callings ; and the sin of ambition, if now a churchman’s vice, 
runs rather in tlic line of the pulpit than of the purse), but be- 
cause the poor clergyman is instinctively conscious that by such 
an equalisation he would lose more as a member of a class than 
he w'ould gain as an individual. The social status of the English 
clergy is the chief worldly attraction that recruits its orders ; 
and this cannot be maintained without gradations of rank and 
means. It may be that, for spiritual purposes, they are now 
drafted too exclusively from the higher classes ; but this at least 
gives the people at large a less costly church; for, under the 
present system, more than one-half of the actual income of the 
clergy, by which so many of our charitable institutions are mainly 
supported, is derived from the private fortunes of individuals, 
who under no other regime would be found to enter holy 
orders. 

In Scotland the number of ministers with good private fortunes 
is extremely small ; and the class from which they are drawn 
would not satisfy the wants of the Englisl^ people. The most 
remote colony, the most obscure village, the most upstart town, 
each looks in their pastor for a gentleman ; and they must be 
very extraordinary powers that can moke up for the want of this 
qualification for pastoral influence. This is hardly aiifiiciaitly 
considered by those who in the present day are advocatitig an 

inferior 
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inferior order of clergy, and who argue in favour of it from the 
success of the local preachers among the Methodists and other 
dissenters. Simply as preachers, these men may have a popu- 
larity, but as guides and pastors they are witliout influence 
among their people. They are the slaves, not the sliepherds of 
their flock. Now the effic acy of preaching is not what it once 
was ; and every year its real power in turning the hearts of the 
disoljedient to the wisdom of the just will become less and less^ 
B(K)ks work more conviction than sermons, and, more than books, 
do example, converse, a sense of interest taken in them, insen- 
sibly influence the opinions and lives of the masses. The mis- 
sion of the Cliurrh at home is no longer a preaching in the 
wilderness ; it is at the marriage feast, in the nobleman's sick 
chamber, at the publican’s house, with Martha and with Mary, 
that it has to make its way. It is as the leavener of the wliole 
mass of human society, more than as the promulgator of unknown 
truths, that its present path lies. It is more the vice than the 
ignorance that has to be reached in our large towns, and thc^ 
clergy are the moral police to detect and correct it. The pre- 
sent influence of the Church of England is such as c annot be 
estimated by the numbering of the sitters witliin her walls on any 
given Sunday. Her services may not be so fascinating to the 
eye or so tickling to the ear as what may be elsewlierc obtained ; 
but to whom docs the Irish Komanist entrust his money in his 
prosperity, and the English Dissenter confide his cares in his 
sorrow, but to the Anglican pamin? It is the statesman’s 
deepest interest to maintain the clergy in this position ; for it is 
his cheapest and most effective means of humanizing and civiliz- 
ing the lower orders. 

Both priests and people of England, if they are wise, may well 
be content on the whole with their present normal relations. 
There are shortcomings to be made up, and blots to be removed ; 
but it is something, in these pushing, marching, money-making 
times, to have the exemplar of a man who, on the humblest 
means, can hold good his standing in society, and show the world 
the happiness attainable from the contented and moderate use of 
those blessings which the progress of civilisation is daily placing 
more and more within the reach of all. 

The railroad and the penny-post, to go no fartlier, give the 
poorest man real ^benefits which princes could not command 
twenty years ago ; and the tendency, not of thii age only, but of 
all time, is to enlarge the privileges of the few for the good of 
the many. Thus while the actual distant between the wealthiest 
and the poorest is diveiging daily, the amount of enjoymebt to 
be derived from their respective means is being daily equalised, 

and 
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and the element of disaffection to which the former fact gives 
rise becomes neutralised by the latter. This is a hopeful view 
of human society, and it only requires a fairly contented mind, 
and one ready to take things alt their tnie value, to realise it to 
its full extent. No one has more reason to be satisfied with his 
social position and his sphere of action than the English parson. 
He has a recognised status. His class is made for him. He 
*has no higher platform ever dancing before l^s eyes, upon which, 
if he could only make good his standing, he thinks his happi- 
ness would be complete. It is no derogation to him that his 
wife does not go to London and is not presented at Court. 
George Herbert’s rule for the country parson’s wife’s practice 
may be extended beyond domestic medicine. ‘ For salves, his 
wife socks not the c'ity, but prefers her garden and fields, before 
all outlandisli gums.’ He has not a thousand doubts where lie 
shall settle, and wliat si/ed house he shall venture on, for the 
sake of iiis family. His own particular home and income are 
made for him, and the extent of each being known, he is never 
expected to live above his means. 

‘ The pastor,’ Scays George Herbert, ‘ is the deputy of Christ 
for the redeeming of men to the obedience of God.’ ‘ The 
faithful minister,’ adds old Fuller, ‘ endeavours to get the general 
love and goodwill of his jiarish. I’his he docs, not so much to 
make a benefit of them, as a benefit for them, that his ministry 
may be more efficient ; otherwise he may preach his hbart out 
before he preacheth anything into theirs.’ And in these days 
more than ever, when the authority of the Church as the living 
oracle of God’s truth has become so faint, its influence will be 
maintained more by the lives and character of its ministers than 
by their office. It has always in a measure been so, but much 
more so now. The really earnest and zealous pastor gains ground 
in time, wherever he is and whatever his doctrinal views may 
be. But this influence, from its very nature, cannot be the work 
of a day, of a lucky accident, of a brilliant talent ; it is the work 
of grace, and so of growth, of steady consistent perseverance, of 
the single eye and heart, of a judgment that discerns between 
the sin and the sinner, of an interest shown in many things which 
are not strictly within the priest’s office, of going about doigg 
good. Nor, though mixing with his people in temporal as well 
as spiiitual things, need he secularise cither his emplovmeiit or 
enjoyments. The State may gain, but th^ Church lcNms,,Jby 
clerical magistrates; and even in the midland countiea jtj^ 
sporting parson is disappearing, or in disrepute. 

How greatly the wife and tousehold help or, nspqr paiodMlal 
work, though coming fairly within our subject, is beyond our 

present 
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present limits to discuss. The curtained pew in the chancel has 
had its evil day; but woman’s hand was among the first to pull down 
the high places of pride, and her eye to welcome the dawn of the 
better day of church revival ; and in estimating whatever hope 
there may be of recovering to the Church of England the multi- 
tudes it has lost, it must be remembered that, though the wife of 
the English clergyman has cut away from the Church the de- 
votedness of the Roman celibate and the personal acceptability 
(from his being more on a level with his congregation) of the 
dissenting preacher, yet she has established for her husband that 
frank confidence and common interest in domestic life, and that 
honourable social position, which, though they have less imme- 
diate power and popularity, have, if rightly used, more real 
influence, and so, in the end, more certainty of doing good. 

It may be a prejudice, but wc cannot detect the same hopeful 
symptoms of the Kirk recovering the footing she has lost. Her 
ministers have not that social weight, the want of which must 
tell doubly against a married clergy ; and the testimony of Adam 
Smith, given fifty years ago, that ^ the most opulent (Church in 
Christendom does not maintain better the uniformity of faith, 
the fervour of devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and austere 
morals in the great body of the people than the poorly endoweil 
Church of Scotland,’ has been severely shaken in its first asser- 
tion by the late lamentable secession of the Free Church. The 
politiral and moral view that the gicat economist took still 
mainly holds good ; but the late unhappy schism has shown 
more than ever the utter helplessness of Presbyterianism ta 
maintain the uniformity of faith. In a Church with so much 
apparent independent action, with so little scandal from worldly 
opulence, with a ministry taken from the ranks of the people, 
with no liturgical trammels, simple in its ritual to very naked- 
ness, it might have been supposed, according to modern Church 
reformers, that, having once a hold on the judgment and affections 
of the people, there was no room for Dissent, except from 
fundamental differences of doctrine. The very reverse has proved 
true. The varieties and ramifications of Dissent in Scotland 
infinitely outnumber, while they include, all its English phases. 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher, United Presbyterian and Reformed 
Presbyterian, United Original Seceders, and a thousand other 
distinguishing titles would require Scotch law and metaphysics, 
as well as theolog^, to mark the difference to a Southern mind ; 
and now to these, on a point which might possibly have been 
arranged but from inherent tendency of the Presbyterian scheme 
to division, the Free Kirk is added. 
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Art. VI. — 1. On lUirming and Ventilating ; with Directions for 
Making and Using the Thermometer Stove^ or Self-Jtegulating 
jFirOj and other New Appaiatus. By Neil Arnott, M.D.^ F.R.S., 
&€. London, 1838. 

2. Journal of the Society of Arts^ Vol. II. No. 77. On a new 
Smoke^Constiming and FueUSaving Fireplace^ with Accessaries 
insuring the healthful Warming and Ventiiition of Houses. By 
Neil Amott, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 10th May, 1854. 

3. A Rudimentary Treatise on Warming and Ventilation^ being a 
concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Warm- 
ing and Ventilating Domestic and Public Buildings^ MineSy 
Lighthouses^ ShipSy ^c. By Charles Tomlinson. Published 
in Weale’s ^Rudimentary Series.’ London, 1850. 

4. Practical Remarks on the Warihingy Ventilation^ and Humidity 
of Rooms. By Francis Lloyd. London, 1854. 

5. Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England from the 
Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth Century. By T, Hudson 
Turner. Oxford, 1851. And from the time of Edward I. to 
Richard II. By the Editor of the ‘ Glossary of Architecture.* 
Oxford, 1853, 

I T is mid-winter: cold, dark, and dreary without; warm and 
cheerful within. Seated by the side of the family hearth, 
the lover of home pleasures may now for the %st time enjoy 
the luxury of an open fire without its usually-attendant incon- 
veniences. This result, which is due to the inventions of a scien- 
tific physician of our own day, forms a successful supplement to 
the labours of ingenious men of past ages, who have devoted 
their talents to improving the domestic comfort of their fellow- 
creatures, and thus diminishing or cutting off some of the nu- 
merous sources of disease. And if the use of fire may in itself 
be considered as the distinguishing physical characteristic of man 
(the most savage nations being adepts in the use of the ^ fire- 
stick,’ while animals, until domesticated, have a dread of flame), 
then must we alsp consider in the light of benefactors all those 
who enhance the value of the gift, by bringing it more com- 
pletely under our dominion, whether for the requirements of the 
arts, science, and commerce, or for the not less needful purposes 
of home comfort and healthful enjoyment, 

‘ Now stir the fire, and close the shutfers &st, 

Jjci fall the curtains, wheel the 80 & round, 

And while the (^ubblioff and loud hisring urn 
Thromjjip a steamy column, and the cups 
That cher but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evenii^ in,* 

VOL. xcvi. NO. czer. L This 
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This passage, from Cowper’s ‘Task,’* owes its popularity to 
the deli;afhtt’ul associations it calls up. Coi^ert ‘ the fire ’ into 
a dull, dry, irradiant stove, and the charm is dissolved. Wii 
may heat our public buildings and churches with steam or 
Avith hot water, but we must leave to the German or the 
Russ the pleasurable ideas connected with such sullen warmth 
in living apartments. The enjoyment of the open fire is 
even too deeply scitred among Englishmen to be greatly dis- 
turbed by its ordinary defects. Every house has its annual 
chapter of accidents or annoyances : fuel is wasted, chimneys 
smoke, dust is increased, soot accumulates, perhaps takes fire, 
property is destroyed, children are burnt to death ; while it can- 
not be denied that rooms are iinefjually wanned and badly ven- 
tilated, faces are scorched while feet are freezing, and, except 
for those in the immediate vicinity of the hearth, there is little 
warmth or comfort in many a room which bears the outward 
semblance of both in its cheerful open fire. 

In treating of the history and philosophy of ‘ the open lire ’ it 
is impossible to pass by altogether the material which feeds it. 
It would be an interesting incpiiry to trace the influence which 
the scarcity or abundance of fuel has exercised on the moral 
and industrial condition of the various countries of the earth ; 
for it cannot be doubted that the ease or difficulty with whi(d) 
fuel is procurable has a considerable effect in promoting or 
depreciating Ac health and personal comforts of nations, and 
that these, by a reflex ac tion, contribute greatly to thc^ formation 
of national character. Where fuel is scarce houses are small^ 
and their occupants crowded together; the external air is as 
much as possible excluded ; the Imdy becomes dwarfed, the in- 
tellect dull. The diminutive Laplander spends his long and 
dreary winter in a hut, heated by a smoky lainj) of putrid oil 
— an arrangement which afflicts the whede nation witli blear-eyes. 
The hut of the Greenlander is larger and better contrived, but is 
often peopled by half a dozen families till the air becomes so 
contaminated that, as a traveller remarks, ‘ the smcdl strikes one 
not accustomed to it to the very heart.’ The lace-makers of 
Normandy work by night in the sheds where cows are tethered 
for tlie sake of the steaming warmth afforded by ^he animals. 
The lace-makers of Nottmghain, some years ago, were accus- 
tomed to assemble winter, to the number of fifteen or twenty, 
in a small room, braving the effects of a poisonous atmosphere 
to enjoy the solace of the heat engendered by tlieir breath. Such 
a scarcity of fuel as these usages imply* is always accompanied 

• One of the most beantlfnl which hsf appeared this season'- one of 

indeed, that has ever appeared in any icaaon— is a new edition 
of The Task' of Cowper, richly illuatimted by Birkett Fofster* 
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by general wretchedness, personal and domestic. The people 
lodge in miserable hovels, wear ragged clothes, and take to 
stimulating drinks to supply the place of well-cooked food. 
Where coal, on the contrary, is abund^t, the habitations are 
mostly decent, and the people arc well provided with neces- 
saries. One obvious reason of this contrast is, that when fuel is 
costly the working-hours of the poor are curtailed in severe 
weather by their inability to keep up a /ire. Men who labour 
at their own homes, and women who earn money at domestic 
employments, cannot continue their tasks when benumbed with 
cold ; and are under the necessity of going earlier to bed, and 
remaining in it longer than they would otherwise do. 

Nor iK^edour examples be limited to the abodes of poverty. In 
tlie noblest mansions of the cities of iPcrsia a contrivance is 
adopted scarcely superior to* that of the smoky lamp of the 
Cirecnlander. A large jar called a hourcy^ sunk in the earthen 
iloor ill the middle of the room, is filled with wood, dung, or 
other combustible, and when the fuel is sufliciently charred, a 
sipiare wooden frame is put over the vessel and covered with a 
thi( k wadded quilt, under which the members of the family sit 
or recline, with the quilt drawn up to their chinjs. The warm, 
<l(deterious vapour produces headache, and in some cases suffo- 
cation — in all, enervation of body and mind. 

Scarcity of fuel has not been without its efiects in forming 
tlie manners of tljc polished Parisifins, and has^ transferred to the 
tlieatre and the cafe those attractions which in the British Islands 
b(‘loiig essentially to the domestic hearth. While vast forests ex- 
isted in abundance tliey were our grand magazines for feeding the 
fire, and even where wood was scarce coal was neglected, under 
an idea tliat its fumes corrupted the air, and exerted an injurious 
eficct upon health. So late as the year 1349, in the religious 
housi? at Whalley,#iu the neighbourhood of the coal-fields, 
^pc‘at and w'ood were alone employed. The increasing price of 
wqod led to the demand for a cheaper material by smiths, 
brewers, and others, whose trades required large quantities of 
fuel, and towards tlie close of the thirteenth century coal was im- 

r ioi'ted intp the metropolis from Newcastle for the use of furnaces, 
n 1306 , however, the King was petitioned to stop the con- 
sumption of the noxious article in the city ; and accordingly a 
royal proclamation was issued prohibitii^ the burning, of coal. 
The royal command being disregarded, \ commission was ap- 
pointed for tlie purpose of ascertaining what pwrsons used sea- 
coal (i. e., coal brought by way of the sea to London), with power 
to punish by fine fbr the first offence, and afterwaidg by the de- 
molition of the offendii^ furnaces. As the consumers of coal 
had by this time learnt its value, and perdsted in employing it, a 
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law was passed making it a capital offence to burn it within the 
precincts of the city. In the reign of Edward 1. a man was 
actually executed for the commission of the crime. We may 
trace the prejudice to the close of the sixteenth century. In the 
description of England inserted in ‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles’ (A.l). 
1584), it is stated that sea-coal * beginneth to grow from the 
forge into the kitchen .and hall of most towns that lie about the 
roast ; ’ and that if the waste of wood continues, the discredited 
mineral ‘ will be good merchandise even in the city of London.’ 
Ladies had an idea that their complexions would be injured by 
entering a room where it was burning ; and persons would not 
even partake of meat which had been roasted at a coal hrc. At the 
commencement of the seventeenth century our ancestors aban- 
doned these fanciful ideas : * they were, however, adopted by our 
neighbours on the opposite side of the Channel, and were retained 
until our own time, even if they can now be said to be entirely 
given up. It is not more, we believe, than a quarter of a century 
ago that an ambassador at Paris issued cards for a large party, 
and found to his dismay that only gentlemen attended, the ladies 
having absented themselves on learning that his lordship warmed 
his house by means of English coal. 

The aversion of our ancestors to coal before the introduction 
of the chimney certainly admits of excuse. In the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons 

‘ the fire was kindled in the centre of the hall ; the smoke made its way out 
through an opening in the roof immediately above the heartfi, or by the 
door, windows, or eaves of the thatch. The lord and his hearthmen ” 
— a significant appellation given to the most familiar retainers — sat by 
the same fire at which their repast was cooked, and at night retired to 
share the same dormitory which served also for a council-chamber.' 
— Turner: Introd., pp. viii. ix. 

The strongholds which were erected about the period of the 
Conquest consisted of several stories, and their roofs were* 
used as a terrace for defence, thereby rendering the cen^l 
hearth and opening impracticable ; but as it was necessary to 
provide some exit for the smoke, the fireplace was made in the 
wall, and terminated in a loop-hole on the outside: this was 
an important step towards the construction of the chimney. 

* In the year 1853 there ss*re shipped at the several ports of Great Rritain and 
Ireland, coaatways, to the Other parts of the United Jungdom 8,835,573 tons of 
coal. 40,412 tons of cindeti, (as coke is called in Parliamentary lanffoage,) and 
185,860 tons of culm or antbnteite, making a total of 9,tt70,ft84 tons, jd the same 
ym ware exported to foreign parta, and Britiah settlrininils abroad, 8,758,183 torn 
of coal, of the declared vdne of l,507,95o/., and 176.989 tona of cinders, of the 
declared valne of 96,6411. In the same year the quantity of coals brought into the 
port of London alone, amoanted to 4,088t985 of which 4,373,856 tons were 
coastways, ana 65.3,789 tons hy Inland navigatton and land carriage, 
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Coningsburgh and Rocbeiiter castles furnish examples of this 
contrivance, which prevailed, without much variation, from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centurj. Until the latter period the 
chimney, properly so called, appears to have been little known 
in England, or indeed in many other parts of Europe. The ancient 
Romans seem not to have been acquainted with it ; and there is 
no trace of it in Italian houses up to they fourteenth century, by 
the middle of which it had become common at Venice ; for an in- 
scription over the gate of the school of Santa Maria della Carita 
states that in the year 1347 a number of chimneys were thrown 
down by an earthquake. We learn also that in 1368 a prince of 
Padua, on making a journey to Rome, took with him masons to 
make a chimney at the inn at which he put up, because in the 
city of Rome they did not tlken use chimneys; and all lighted 
the fire in the mhhllc of the house on the floor.’ * But, as Mr. 
Turner remarks, in seeking to ascertain the ■ antiquity which 
should be assigned to chimneys, facts are often at variance 
with the statements of respectable writers. Existing remains 
prove that perpendicular flues were constructed in England in 
the twelfth century ; yet Leland, writing in the sixteenth century, 
speaks with surprise of a chimney in Bolton Castle, which he 
says was * finiched or Kynge Richard the 2 dyed. One thynge 
I much notyd in the hawle of Bolton, how chimeneys were con- 
veyed by tunnells made on the syds of the walls betwyxt the 
lights in the hawle, and by this means, and by no covers, is the 
smoke of the harthe in the hawle wonder strangely conveyed.’ 
We can only suppose, with Mr. Turner, that the principle of the 
modern chimney was understood long before the construction 
itself became general. The cost of remodelling the house would, 
in very many cases, prevent the improvement. In drawings of 
the time of Henry III., chimneys of a cylindrical form are repre- 
sented rising considerably higher than the roof, and orders , 
raise the chimneys of the king’s houses arc frequent in ttjs 
reign. Nevertheless, it was still the general custoha, even ai 
the fourteenth century, to retain the hearth in the middle ^ ^ 
room. When the wood was fairly ignited the smoke would 'Hot 
be great, and the central position of the fire was favourald^ to 
the radiation of heat. This method of warming the was 
continued long after fireplaces with chimneys hi^ b^n erected 
in the smaller apartments. By the reign of Elisabietli, the 
advantages of the new system were so well appredgiedy 
ladies in their visits (o their friends, if they oouid not Weeoom- 
modaled mth rooms with chimneys, were frequently sent out to 
other houses, where they could enjqy the lii|cuiyf , ! ' 

ISfuisrf. ♦ Aitlq. mhrn; ^ " 
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We may gather, then, that the chimney has been in use for 
at least five centuries ; and throughout that long period it seems 
to have been constantly employed with a very imperfect aj)pre- 
ciation of the physical laws on which its action depends. Pro- 
bably even at the present day, few of those who erect chimneys 
would be able to explain the conditions of their successful action ; 
while the learned ch^nney-doctor often fails in his diagnosis, 
and rashly prescribes for a malady from which the patient may 
be free, while neglecting that which would be evident to the eye 
of the man of science. 

It is often supposed either that smoke ascends the chimney 
because it is lighter than the surrounding air, or that some 
mysterious power exists in the chimney by which the smoke is 
drawn up and discharged. That smoke is not lighter than air, 
the following experiment, devised by Dr. Franklin, will show. 
If a pipe of tobacco be lighted, the stem plunged to the bottom 
of a decanter half full of cold water, and tlie bowl c*overed with 
a piece of linen so that it may be blown through without burning 
the lips, the smoke will descend the stem of the pipe an^ bubble 
up through the liquid, and thus becoming cooled it will not 
rise out of the decanter, but will spread over the surface of 
the w'ater. This shows that smoke is in reality heavier than 
air. Hut the murky cloud, which consists of carbon, Ijydrogcn, 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, vapour of water, and other pro- 
ducts, is mixed with a large portion of the air which enters the 
fire. It is this invisible column of heated air tliat by its expan- 
sive force carries with it the visible and less heated smoke, 
until it emerges from the top of the chimney, where it encounters 
the cold of the external atmosphere, loses its ascensivc power, 
and unless some kindly breeze convey it speedily away, liangs 
like a cloud over the crowded city, or falls in minute particles 
of carbon, begriming everything below. 

That there is a draught to a chimney, is simply due, therefore, 
to the rarefying influence of heat. The colder the particles of 
air, the closer they lie together, while they recede from each 
other in proportion to their heat. It follows that a given volume 
of cold air weighs considerably more than a similar bulk of 
heated air ; and such is the moUlity of the aerial particles, that 
a slight rise in temperature starts them on their upward journey, 
and, as they rapidly^ ascend, the colder particles close in and 
occupy their place. In the instance of the fire, the, first particles 
of air which cotne in contact with the buxnihg fuel pass up the 
chimney, and distribute their heat to* other particles in their 
course, at the same time that fresh air keeps flowing towards 
the ^te to fill up the vacuum. The draught in a chimney 

when 
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when there is no fire is small. Hence it often happens that a 
room feels colder with a recently lighted fire than before ; the 
stagnant and comparatively warm air of the apartment has fled 
up the shaft, and the raw outer air rushes in to supply its place 
before the newly ignited fuel has had much influence. 

The action of heat in establishing a current in a chimney may 
be further illustrated thus : — Let a glass tube, 1 inch in diameter, 
12 inches long, and open at both ends, be aittached to some fixed 
support, in an upright position, so that it need not afterwards come 
in contact with the warmth of the hand. Fasten to the end of a 
■quill five or six inches of floss silk, in order to detect by the 
stirrings of the loose filaments when held at the upper or lower 
mouth of the tube, the motion of the air passing through it. If 
the tube and the air of the room be of the same temperature, no 
current will be observed ; but if the tube be slightly warmed, 
a current will be found to enter below and to be discharged at 
the top, because the tube communicates its warmth to the air 
within it, rarefies it, and makes it lighter than the external air, 
which presses in from ])elow, forces it upwards, and becomes 
warm and rarefied in its turn. If a hot poker be fixed a little 
way below the mouth of the tube, the entering air, heated by the 
metal, will set in motion a brisker current, which will be main- 
tained with gradually decreasing force, and will only cease when 
the metal and the tube have sunk down to the temperature of the 
surrounding air. In this experiment the form of the tube is of 
very little consequence to the result: it may be crooked or 
straight, tapering or of equal bore, pyramidal or square ; and so 
with the chimney, in spite of the assurance of the chimney doctor 
to the contrary. It is true that it may be so badly constructed 
as to offer considcriiblc resistance to the ascending current ; for 
whatever long interferes with the vertical direction of the shaft 
will delay and consequently cool the hot air, though a bend is 
beneficial in the upper part by preventing the sudden descent of 
wind and rain. In all calculations of the velocity of the draught, 
an allowance is made for the retardation of the air by friction, 
whicdi, in straight tubes, is directly as the length of the tube 
and the scj^uare of the velocity, and inversely as the diameter. 

Dismissing, therefore, the form of the chimney as compara- 
tively non-essential, we come now to speak of its height^ Which 
is of great importance, since an increased height admits of an 
increased quantity of heated air, and a larger amount of cold 6ir 
from the mom must be constantly pouring in to supply its pleite. 
In other words, there Vill be a stronger draught idiO the 
fiercer the fire ^e more the temperature of the ehriid cbia^ is 

raised. 
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raised, its elastic force augmented, and the greater is the demand 
made on the air of the room. In fact, the ascensive force of the 
current passing up the chimney is the difference between the 
weight of the column of hot air in the chimney, and that of a 
column of the surrounding atmosphere of equal height. 

The quantity of air contained in a room 30 feet long, 28 feet wide, 
and 19 feet high, equals 15,960 cubic feet (30 x 28 x 19 = 15,960), 
and as 13 cubic fceV of air weigh nearly one pound, the total 
weight of air in such a room is about 1220 pounds, or rather 
more than half a ton. Four-fifths of this air consist of nitrogen, 
which supports neither animal life nor combustion ; one-fifth 
only consists of oxygen or vital air, without which no animal 
could live, no fire could bum. The very processes, however, of 
living and burning convert this oxygen into carbonic acid gas, 
an enemy both to life and to (combustion. We occupy such a 
room for many hours together, and exert our ingenuity in 
excluding cold air : windows and doors are listed^ sand-bags are 
placed over the junction of the sash-frames, a thick mat is laid at 
the bottom of the door, and even the keyhole is closed by a little 
falling shutter. Under these circumstances the inmates suffer 
from headache and nervous sensations, but the most obvious 
source of annoyance to them is that the fire will not burn or that 
the chimney smokes. '1 he freer tiie room is from draughts the 
greater is the evil, for air is the pabulum vitce to the lire as well 
as to ourselves, and if it is not admitted to have a passage 
through the room, it comes down the chimney, and bri^s the 
smoke with it. In truth we do wrong to leave the supply to 
chance crevices. Nearly 150 years ago Gauger devised a remedy 
for the inconvenience, by making a channel under the floor, one 
end passing through the outer wall of the house and the other 
opening in the centre of the hearth. Dr. Franklin’s method of 
ascertaining in a rough way how much air is required to bo ad- 
mitted per minute, was to set the door ajar until the fire burnt 
properly, and gradually close it again until smoke began to ap 
pear ; he then opened it a little wider, and if the width of the cre- 
vice was half an inch in a door 8 feet high, the room would need 
an aperture equal to 48 square inches, or a hole 6 inches by 8. Six 
inclm square would pro^bly be sufficient for the wants of most 
chimneys. But where to form this aperture is a difficult question. 
If made in the door, it admits a cold current to the back and feet of 
persons sitting near the fire, and also interferes with the privacy of 
the room : if made in the window, it brings down a cataract of un- 
tampdiriedair upon the head. A plan which hoscomeof late into pretty 
g«^ll|al use, is to have ^opening nearly on a level with the top of 
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the room at the comer furthest from the chimney- place, and to shield 
it on the inside with a board sloping upwards. This directs the 
atmospheric current which enters from without against the ceiling, 
along which it streams, and coming in contact with the hot ascend* 
ing air of the apartment, mingles therewith and partakes of its 
warmth. Dr. Franklin and Count Rumford advocate a similar con- 
trivance, wliich within the last few years has been made the subject 
of a patent ; but we would venture, w'ith inuqp deference, to differ 
from these high authorities on the following grounds. It has been 
wisely ordained in nature that the air issuing from our lungs (which 
is incapable of supporting respiration or combustion, and acts like 
a poison if breathed a second time) shall have a temperature of 
sufficient to impart to it that clastic ascensional force which 
wodld convey it away, did the arrangements of our rooms permit 
it to be carried off. Dr. A rnott’sVhimney valve docs pro\ide for 
its escape ; l)ut under ordinary circumstances the products of 
respiration and combustion rise upwards till they ate stopped by 
the ceiling, when tliey again descend and pass out by the crack 
at the top of tiie door, or mingle wdth the air which rushes towards 
the fireplace. Thus by a clumsy contrivance, or rather no con- 
trivance, for it was not designed by the house-builder, the foul 
air is partially got rid of. Now if a sheet of cold air be allowed 
to spread over the ceiling, it condenses the impure stratum, and 
causes it to descend with increased rapidity to be breathed over 
again on its way to the chimney. The effect of such an arrange- 
ment ir also greatly to lower the temperature of the apartment. 
We believe, therefore, that the proper plan is to admit the air 
by a channel from without opening in the hearth in front of the 
iire ; or by a number of small apertures placed behind the skirting, 
which should l^e set a little forward for the purpose, each hole 
lacing covered with perforated zinc or wire-gauze. By either of 
these methods a broad sheet of air may be introduced at a low level 
without occasioning draughts, while due provision should be made 
at the top of the room for the passage of the vitiated air. 

Previous to the time of Count Rumford, it was a common 
fault to make the mouths of chimneys, and the chimneys them* 
selves, of too largb dimoisions. The practice appears to nave berni 
derived from the model of the fireplace in the old baronial haU or 
kitchen. In the one case the logs piled on the hesartt^^lkiid 
raised only a few inches nbove it by the massive andiimis^ sent) 
regardless of waste of fuel, more copious fldods of haat up *1iie 
chimney than were radiated into the room, but wlttrge 

party to assemble before the blaze. In the othercMr so taaC'teii ^ 
the cavity, that seats were made in the jambe, eii4it wa4;>iiauiit 

litetelly 
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literally possible to sit roundxhe fire. The plan is still preserved 
in many of the ancient farm-houses and cottages which remain in 
the country. As the mantel was raised above the ordinary sta- 
ture of a man, the apartment was at least well ventilated ; but as 
only a small portion of the air which entered the chimney passed 
through the fire, it was not always sufficient to maintain an 
ascending current, jind hence these old fireplaces were liable to 
smoke. ^ 

One of the earliest improvers of the system was Louis Savot, 
who was born about 1579, and became a licentiate in the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, in IblO. lie was early impressed 
with the maxim of Vitruvius, that it is indispensable in an 
architect to have some acquaintance with medicine, and he saw 
no reason why a medical man should not have an ac'quaintarice 
with architecture. Accordingly he studied architecture in a 
sanitary point of view, and published in the year 11)24 a work 
entitled ‘ V Architecture Frangoise des JiiJstimciis pnrficufic7's,^ 
which seems to have met with much success during the life of 
the author, and was twice reprinted aft(T his death. 

There are many sound ])rinciples and ingenious notions to be 
found in Savot’s treatise, which we cannot notice here. They are 
chiefly applicable to wood-fires, but they have suggested, and may 
still suggest, hints to persons engaged in fireside iinproveminits, 
a remark which applies to most of the old works which we ha\<‘ 
consulted on this subject. We must dwell longer upoU|jthe very 
meritorious fireplace of Gauger, wdiich has been errOn<*ously 
ascribed to the Cardinal Polignac. A full description of it is 
given in a work which the inventor published in 1713, entitled 
‘ La Mecaniqiie du Feu^* and from a translation which appeared 
in Knglish in 1716, we quote his complacent commentary upon 
bis contrivance : — 

‘ A plate of iron or copper, bowetl or bended after such a manner as 
is not at all disagreeable to the sight ; a void beliirid, divided by certain 
small iron bands or partition plates, forming several spaces that have a 
communication one ^ith another ; a little vent-hole in the middle of 
the hearth ; a register-plate in the upper part of the funnel ; and for 
some shafts a capital on the top, make up the whole construction and 
workmanship of our modem chimney. How can there be anything 
more simple, or* plain, or easy to execute ? To be able to kindle a fire 
speedily and make it, if you please, flame continually, whatever wood is 
burning, without th^use of bellows ; to give heat to a spacious room, 
and even to another adjoining, with a litfle fire ; to warm one’s self at 
the same time on all sides, be tlie weather ever so cold, without scorch- 
ing; to breathe a pure air always fre^, and to such a degree of warmth 
fills thought fit ; to be never annoyed with smoke in one^s apartment, 

nor 
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nor have any moisture therein ; to quench by one's self in an instant 
any fire tliat may catch in the funnel of the chimney ; all these are but 
a few of the effects and properties of these wonderful machines, not- 
withstanding their apparent' simplicity. Since I used this sort of 
chimney, I have not been troubled one moment witii smoke in a lodging 
whicli it rendered untenable as soon os a fire was lighted ; 1 have always 
inhaled, even during the sharpest seasons, a fresh air like that of the 
spring. In 1709, water tliat froze bard everywhere else very near the 
hearth, did not congeal at night in my chamber, though the fire was 
put out before midnight ; and all that was brought thither in the day 
soon thawed ; neitlier did I ever perceive the least moisture in winter, 
nor even during thaws.’ 

This flattering account of the results of his invention would 
lead one at first siglit to suppose that Gauger had made a sudden 
hound to perh'ction, and that nothing further remained to be 
effc'ctcd in the jiii]>roveiTH*nt of fireplaces. Yet his mention, 
twice over, of the absence of moisture in his rooms, leads to 
tlio sus})i(‘ion tliat the unpleasant sensations caused by breathing 
burnt air, or air which has been in contact with heated metal, 
was, notwitlistaiiding what lie says of its ‘freshness,' a defect in 
his system. 

Gauger, nevertheless, was a master of his art. He rightly 
states that a fire coinmunicates heat to a room by radiation^ 
rcjlcvlion^ and conduction. Radiant heat is reflected according 
to the same law as light, namely, the angle of incidence is equal 
to the aiij|lc of refl(?ction, and hence it follows that in a fireplace 
with straight jambs, very low of the rays are reflected into the 
room, 'riius F/*, Fig. 1, being a fire in an ordinary chimney, 
of which the jambs A B, ba are parallel, the ray of heat fG 
wdll be n^flected to M ; the ray /* 1 1 will be reflected back upon 
itself at f ; the ray f 1 to N ; and ^ 

the ray jf* L to P. Tliis last ray « 

is the only one which can be re- 
fleeted into the apartment, the % 
others l>eing reflected to the back, 
or up the chimney, or among the 
fuel, and contributing in no way 
to the useful beating cflect of the 
fire. Where the jambs are of plaster the case is still worse, for 
the rays falling on a dull surface, are absorbed. Having shown 
how mistaken was the ordinary construction, Gauger proceeds to 
describe the form of the jambs which would reflect, the greatest 
amount of heat : — • 

^ Geometricians are sensible that all radiuses which set out flroin the 
focus of a parabola and &II upon its sides, are reflected back parallel 
to its axis. If, therefore, you take on the tottom of a cbimne]r<^eartb, 
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A B, ft a, Fig. 2, a length c C, equal to that of the tirood designed to 
be burnt, for example, of half a log or billet, whidi at Paris h22 inches. 

c ^j| from the points C let fall the per- 

pendieular CD, cd^ which may be 
I ^ - semiparabolas whereof 

j I*"*? \ Cc are the vertices, and A a (the dis- 

j IDCi ! / \ tance between whicli is the breadth of 

I j 5^ the chimney) each of them one of their 

■ * points; tliat done you are to line with 

iron or copper plates the two [lara* 
bolical sides A C, a /?, of the chimney, and make the lower part of the 
concave parallel to the horizon, and as large as it can be, only leaving 
ten or twelve inches for the aperture of tlie cliimnoy fuiinel. By this 
arrangement as much of the heat as can be, will bo roHectotl, for all the 
rays of heat from the focus Ff of eacli semi- parabola, as /ft, f /, 
fl, &c. will be reflected back parallel to the avis r </, in ;//. /?, o, /;, and 
consequently pass into the room. So also, all those lays as E H, which 
are not reflected back parallel to the axis, w^ill nevertheless be reflected 
into the chamber, or nearly so. Besides this, the jambs being so much 
nearer the Are than is usual, will soon become heated, and reflect a large 
number of rays/ 

Draughts towards the fire were avoided by Introducing the 
outer air by a souffiet^ or blower, the opening of which was in 
the centre of the hearth at Z. Tliis was furnished with a tra|)- 
door, or valve, opening upwards, which could be set at any 
desired angle, or closed altogether. 

This great improvement in the form of the jambs of the fire- 
place formed but a small part of Gauger’s invention. The back, 
the jambs, the hearth, and the mantel were all made hollow, and 
^ were formed by means of per-«i 

^ \ pendieular or horizontal divisions 

T ^ into spaces or caliducts^ which 
* . were supplied with air from with- 

' out, not by the same channel 

^ which supplied the fire, but by a 

f * distinct opening shown at a in 

A Fig. 3. This figure represents 

the horizontal arrangement of ca- 
liducts, and makes it clear bow 
the air, passing in the direction of the arrows beneath the 
hearth e, and traYersing the caliducts at the back of the grate, 
must have become thoroughly wanned before it passed from 
the last caliduct just beneath the jimoke-flpe m, and made 
its way into the apartment at ar. t^e 'supply of hot air to ^thc 
apartment was regulate at tUa j point bpr a valve in the air- 
channel, formed on the principle of Papinas four-way cock, so 

that 
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that warm air could be obtained in greater or less quantity, or it 
could be shut off altogether and cold air admitted in its stead, or 
the whode supply of cold air might be excluded both from the 
caliducts and from the room. Gauger’s treatise contains descrip- 
tions of a number of complicated fireplaces on this principle, and 
shows how two rooms may be warmed by one fire, by carrying a 
pipe from the caliducts through the wall into an adjoining room, 
or through the ceiling into a room above. Fo% very large public 
rooms two of these fireplaces may be fixed back to back in the 
centre of the apartment (in which case there must of course be a 
descending flue), with one series of caliducts for both. 

It must be evident to all persons that Gauger’s contrivance 
is very superior to the majority of fireplaces in use at the present 
day. The external lair is conveyed in sufficient quantity by the 
air tube, and passing through the caCliducts, is raised to a genial 
temperature ; it is thus discharged into the room, and commu- 
nicates an agreeable warmth to every part, so that it is not 
necessary for a person in cold weather to warm himself by 
crouching over the fire, and scorching his face, while his back 
perhaps is exposed to the chilling influence of chink-winds. As 
the warm air is constantly streaming in, an equal quantity must at 
the same time be constantly escaping into other parts of the 
house, or up the chimney, which secures ventilation as w^ell as 
warmth. The cutting off of draughts is of greater importance than 
is generally supposed. Their danger has passed into a proverb 
in more than one language. ^ Shun a current of air from a 
narrow passage as you would the point of an arrow,’ say the 
Chinese ; and the Portuguese have an admonitory couplet to this 
^effect : — 

* If cold wind reach ygu through a hole. 

Go make your will, and mind your soul.’ 

The Gauger fircphacc was adapted to the burning of wood fuel. 
Dr. Desaguliers modified it so cas to allow of coal being burnt, 
and it met witR some success in the metropolis. The scientific 
opponents, how'ever, of the learned doctor selected this useful 
labour as a vulnerable jmint, and attacked him on the ground 
that ^ it burnt the air, and that burnt air was fatal to animal life.’ 
In vain did he remonstrate, and give an account of experiments^ 
which, at the present day, would rather tell against his cause 
than assist it. He passed, for example, atmdtipheric air over 
red-hot iron, and collecting it in , a receiver, encaged a. bird in it 
which continued for some* time to live cheerfully and bapp^y ; 
but on making a similar experiment with air that had paased^oyer 
red-hot briMs, the bird was immediately killed ; * for we knpw/ 

he 
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he says, ^ that brass biis in it something stinking and unwhole- 
some when cold, whereas iron is perfectly wholesome/ 

The fireplaces having failed, the progress of domestic comfort 
was retarded by at least a century. Rlany years afterwJirds, in his 
excellent work, entitled ‘ A Course of Experimental Pliilosophy,’ 
Desaguliers relates the history of this contrivance, and remarks 
mournfully : — ‘ As 1 took so much pains and care, and was at 
some expense to*#make this managcinent of air us(?ful, I c’annot 
help complaining of those who endeavoured to defeat me in it.’ 
He was, in fact, altogether an ill-fated philosopher. His venti- 
lating fan was not aj)preciatcd by his contemponu*ies, though in 
our own day it has rendered such excellent service in the caus(' 
of sanitary improvement. He ventilated th(‘ House of Commons 
in 1723, on correct principles, by erecting fireplaces in closets over 
the ceiling of the house in the upper portion of the building, and 
leading into their chimney shafts tlie vitiated air which W'!xs drawn 
off by apertures in the ceiling. J^ut here again he w%'is doomed 
to be defeated by ignorance and selfishness, for Mrs. Smith, th<^ 
housekeeper, thinking it a grievance to be disturbed in the pos- 
session of her rooms^ neglected to light the fires at the proj)er 
time, and the honourable members of the day pronounced iIuj 
plan a failure. 

In 1745 Dr, Fmnklin published a pamphlet, in which he 
described a fireplace suggested by that of Gauger, under the name 
of the Pennsylvanian stove, which, being contrived with a 
decending Hue, exposed a coiisid^ablc extent of niet;dlic 
surface in the room, to be heated by the iiame and smoke before 
they reached the chimney. It was originally adapted for wood 
fuel, but in 1753 w’as modified by Mr. Durno for the (‘ombustion 
of coals. Tlic fuel-box w'as 15 inches wide, 5J indies deep 
from the grate to the top bar, and 5i inches from front to back. 
It is stated that by means of tliis fireplace a room 14 feet squan* 
was maintained at a temperature of between CO and C4 degrees 
during 13 hours, with the combustion of only one peck of coals, 
and this at a time when the external teinpemture ^as 28 degrees. 
Like the predecessors to which it owed its origin, it docs not appear 
to have obtained favour in England, any more than other con- 
trivances on the same principle, which, from time to time, were 
patented, and then allowed to go out of use. Indeed architects 
erect houses and construct fireplaces in a way which renders it ex- 
tremely expensive, as well as troublesome, to adopt improvements. 
When the building is finished, and the grates on the common 
construction are all in si/u, it requires more than ordinary means 
and courage to tear them out, and set in their places scientific 
contrivances of which no ime periiape cant give any practical 

account. 
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account. Even if an ironmonger were supplied with working 
drawings of a fireplace with caliducts, he would have to send to 
Wolverhampton, or some other ‘ casting ’ district ; the manufac- 
turers would be well nigh as much puzzled as himself, and if they 
succeeded at last in producing in iron the mysterious apparatus, 
the cost would be excessive. Unless builders and ironmongers 
<arc ])aTties to these improvements, improvements are all but 
hopeless. It would seem to be a very simply operation to convey 
from the outer wall of a house an air tube, to open in a soufflet 
in the hearth, but if any one attempts this simple operation, he 
will probably find that the tube of 4 inches square cannot be 
phaced under the floor without cutting the joists to such an extent 
as to render them insecure ; that the driving the aperture through 
the side-wall of the chimney, which projects into the room, will 
be expensive, if not unsafe, that the grate must be taken 6ut, 
the hearthstone takc*n up, and domestic comfort be disturbed for 
an indefinite length of time by bricklayers, masons, and iron- 
mongers. Invert those who write most learnedly on the subject are 
fellow-sufferers with those who hope to get information from the 
learning. We have been present in a room, lighted with gas, and 
warmed by a common fire, where a number of distinguished 
chemists, seated at a table, were arranging in council the affairs 
of a philosophical society. Any one of these gentlemen could 
have given a most satisfactory lecture on the folly and danger of 
breathing impure air ; and yet from the force of habit, and from 
a feeling perhaps that the remedy was out of their own hands, 
they submitted to hold their consultations in an atmosphere unfit 
for animal respiration. 

"J'lie most successful of all the modern attempts to improve 
grates and economise fuel was that of Count Rumford, at the 
close of the last century. His labours were more generally re- 
ceived than those of his predecessors, and the Rumford stove 
soon became and still continues a favourite. When be began 
his reform of domestic fireplaces, the common construction (in 
spite of airthat had been advanced by Gauger and others) was 
to make the back of the fireplace as wide as the opening in front, 
with the sides perpendicular to it, and parallel to each other. The 
space a1x>ve the fire was also of large dimensions, and there was 
a metal plate or cover in use, which sloped upwards towards the 
back oi the chimney, and tended to draw up the warm air instead 
of reflecting the beat into the apartment. ^ 

In order to increase the warming effect of the firei Count Bum- 
ford brought the gmie *forward, that the rays of heat which had 
formerly struck against its«perpendicular jambs might be avail- 
able in the room« It thus became necessaiy to Iniild up a new 

back 
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back to the grate, which now stood detached from the original 
chimney-back, and this gave him an opportunity of effecting his 
second great improvement, which was to diminish the throat of 
the chimney to the smallest possible size that would suffice for 
the transmission of the smoke. Ah abstract of the Count's 
description will explain the arrangement: — In a room of me- 
dium size, suppose the thickness of the w'all of the chimney 
in front, as measure^! from the front of the mantel to the breast, 
be 9 inches ; set off 4 inches for the width of the throat, and 
supposing tlie back of the chimney to be built upright, as it 
should be, this will give 13 inches for the depth of the fireplace 
as measured upon the hearth. In such a case 13 inches will be a 
good size for the width of the back, and three times 13 inches, 
or 39 inches for the width of the opening of the fireplace in front, 
so fhat the angle made by the back of the fireplace and the sides 
or covings equal 135'^. In shaping the throat of the chimney, 
the ends of the new walls are to form a flat horizontal sur- 
face, which renders it more difficult for wind to force its way 
through the narrow passage than if the sides were sloped 
outwards, or made to swell out at the upper extremity of the 
throat into a trumpet-shape, till it increased by degrees to the 
size of the canal of the chimney. Circular or curved forms for 
the covings are objected to as being productive of eddies in the 
current of air which flows towards the fire. That portion of 
the current which passes under the mantel should be made gra- 
dually to bend its course upwards, so as to unite with the smoke, 
instead of crossing upon and embarrassing it in its ascent, and 
the desired end is attained by rounding off the breast of the 
chimney, which before his time was frequently left flat and full 
of boles and corners. 

To the other beneficial changes was added the diminution of 
the size of the grate by filling up the back and sides witli 
pieces of firestone, till the width of the cavity was reduced to 
six or eight inches. Under the old construction the Count cal- 
culated that 14-15ths of the heat escaped up the chimney and 
was lost.* Any attempt to maintain a small fire was ineffectual, 
on account of the great mass of metal of the grate, and the air 
rushing into it, cooling down the fire below the point necessary 
for combustion, as a live coal which falls upon the hegith soon 
ceases to be red-hot from the cooling effect of the surrounding 
atmosphere and the told material on which it falls. 

* Dr. Amott eitimates the Fom at seven^eighthf. of which one half is lost ii|., 
smoke as it iiniet from the harning mask; Iwo-elgiftlis are carried off by the 
carrent of the warmed air of the room, wbldi isooiistsatly estemig the chhnaey 
bel^een the fire and the maoie1piece,.aod mixia|^ith tbs smoke ; aad tbe ffsilslesi 
from abont an eighth of the eomhustibles fisisliig away, as soot or unbiumd 
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Such is a brief statement of Count Ruin ford’s important addi- 
tions to domestic comfort, derived from his verbose Essay, 
vuich possesses the cliarin which is communicated by earnest- 
ness of purjiose. He is constantly returning to points which 
have been already demonstrated ; and, lest there should be any 
inistake, after ujiviiiir, at the end of his Essay, ‘ Directions for 
laviii" out the work,’ he has a second supplement consisting of 
Wf»od-engravings with separate descriptions. He also names 
of the nobility and gentry who have adopted his plans 
with surii'ss, and gives references to the workpeople who 
ex(*ciitcd them. With the honest pride of an inventor, he refers 
to at least live hundred smoky chimneys which he has conquered, 
and says, ‘ I have never been obliged, except in one single in- 
stan(*(?, to have recourse! to any other method of cure than merely 
reducing the fireplace and the throat of the chimney to a proper 
form and just dimensions.’ lie remarks that the alterations involve 
very little expense, requiring only a few bricks and some mortar, 
or a few pieces of firestone ; that they are adaj>ted to any kind 
<jf grate i»r stove, and that they have effected a saving of fuel 
c((u:il to on(»-lialf, and frequently two-thirds, of the quantity pre- 
viously (‘onsumed. He requests the pulilic, tradesmen, and 
inanulaetnrers to ol)s<!rv<‘ that as he had no intenlion of patenting 
any inventions of his which might he of public utility, all 
])ersons were at full liberty to imitate them, and vend them 
for tlieir own emolument ; ‘and those who wish for further infor- 
mation w ill receive ifrafis the information they require hy ap- 
plying to the author, who will take pleasure in giving them every 
assistance in his power.' 

"I'he opening for the passage of tlie smoke in the plan of 
Count Rumford, was, as wc have seen, only four inches wide, 
and he had a clumsy contrivance for removing a portion of tlie 
Liiasonry to ])eriiiit the chimney to be swept. This defect was 
rt'incdied about the year TSOfi by the introduction of stoves w*ith 
a jdate of iron, not sloping upwards towards the hack of the 
chimney, as liad previously' been the case, but inclining upwards 
in the contrary direction towards the mantel, and being supplied 
with a trfip-door for the smoke. These plates or registers have 
continued in use ever since ; they are convenient and easy of 
nmioval, but arc less favourable to economy of fuel than masonryi 
because of the greater conductibility of metal. 

The register is really a very old contrivance, and appears in 
some cases to have been synonymous with the damper. In the 
furnaces of the alchemists, openings left for the supply of air, 
and which could be contract^ or entirely closed by means of 
clay, were called registers. Thus wc find in Bon Jonson 
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Look well to the register, 

And let yotir heat still lessen by degrees. 

The first mention that we have met with of the register-plate 
occurs in Savot, wlio, on the authority of Scaminozzi, says that 
it was customary in England when a brazier full of fuel was well 
lighted, and had ceased to smoke, to shut the iron door, and 
confine the heat to the room. 

])r. Franklin, writing in 1785, puts in a claim to the invention 
of the modern ‘ registers,* or ‘ sliding plates, which have ynce 
been brought into use under various names, with some immaterial 
changes,’ but which he states to have been contrived bv himself 
in 1758, and described in a letter to J. Bowdoin. In this letter 
he speaks of the method as designed for keeping rooms wanner 
in cold weather, and with less fire, than usual. 

‘ The opening of the chimney is contracted by brickwork, faced 
with marble slabs to about two feet between the jambs, and the breast 
is brought down to within about three feet of the hearth ; an iron 
frame is placed just under the breast, and extending (piite to the back 
of the chimney, so that a plate of the same metal may slide horizontally 
backwards and forwards in the grooves on each side of the frame. 
This plate is just so large as to fill the wliole space, and shut the 
chimney entirely when thrust quite in, which is convenient when there 
is no fire. Drawing it out so as to leave a space betw'een its further 
edge and the hack, of about two indies, this space is sufficient for the 
smoke to pass, and so large a part of the funnel being stopped by the 
rest of the filate, the passage of warm air out of the room np the 
chimney is obstructed and retarded, and by that means much cold air 
is prevented from coming in through crevices to supply its place.* — 
Franklin's Works by Sparks^ vi. 534. 

Dr. Franklin notices as an instance of ‘ tlie trartability of 
smoke,’ a fireplace which he saw at an inn in Staffordshire. 

< The opening of the chimney is bricked up even with tlie fore-edge of 
its jambs, leaving open only a passageover the grate of the same width, 
and perhaps eight inches liigh. The grate, with the coals it contains', 
is wholly without the wall that shuts up the cliimiiey ; yet the smoke 
bends and enters the passage aliove it, the draught lajirig strong, 
lM>eause no air can enter that is not obliged to ]}ass near or through the 
fire, so that all that the funnel is filled w ith is much heated, and of 
course much rarefied .' — FranklitCs Works j vi. .531. 

\Vc liave seen many such firc?-placcs put up as a cure for 
smoky chimneys, but they burn with a roaring draught that 
causes a grcMt consumption of coals. 

Admirable in many respects as were tbo remedies we have 
been describing, they did not, we fear, touch certain cases of 
smoky chimneys which torment the housekeeper to the present 

day. 
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(lay. For example, the canal or funnel of the chimney may 
be too high, compared with the size of the fire, when the hot 
air will cool down before it reaches the top and loses all its 
ascensive force. In other words, the column of air within the 
chimney being nearly of the same weight as an equal column 
on the outside of the chimney, there will be little or no 
motion up the shaft, and the smoke will fall back into the room. 
It more frequently happens, however, that the funnel is too short, 
as with attics, when, if the shaft cannot be lengthened, the remedy 
is to contract tlie opening of the fireplace, and thus compel 
all the air which enters to pass through or very near the fire. 
The chimney of an upper is sometimes turned into the flue of 
a lower room, which is one of the most effectual methods for 
jmxlucing smoky chimneys that could possibly be devised. If 
a fire is kindled in the upper room when thc^re is none below, 
the smoke has to oncount(‘r the reservoir of cold air in the maia 
shaft. Its ascensive force being thus destroyed, not only may 
the upper room be filled with smoke, but it is also apt to creep 
down I he principal flue, and invade the apartment beneath. On 
the contrary', if the lower fire only be kindled, the cold air from 
abovc^ rushing in at the upper part of the flue will cool it 
down at that point, and, as in the former (’ase, may cause the 
smoke to descend into both the rooms. The remedy for these 
inconveniences is oitfier the objectionable one of closing the 
upper fireplace with a well-fitting firc-bonrd, or the Inconvenient 
one of keeping up a fire in both apartments, when the joint effect 
will increase the force of tlie draught in the main shaft. 

The principal remedy for smoky chiinneys being to keep up 
an ample supply of air, and no special provision being made 
by the housebuilder for the purpose, the air finds its way through 
the cracks of windows and dcxjrs, or by the more easy passage 
<»f another chimney-shaft. In this way chimneys may often over- 
power each other. A fire in a front or back drawing room may 
burn %‘^rv well by itself, but if an attempt be made to light both 
fires the rooms are filled with smoke. The stronger burning fire 
draws upon the shaft of the weaker for a supply of air, and of 
course brings the smoke down with it. If the two rooms be 
separated by a wall, the same effect may be produced, for they 
still communicate atmospherically by the joints of the doors. 
It is even possible, when the windows fit tightly, for a large 
kitchen fire to overpower all the other chimiteys of the house. 
Dr. I'ranklin tells us that this happened in a nobleman^s new* 
built mansion in Westminster, and after the owner had paid for 
it, he had to expend three hundred pounds to cure the defect 

The existence of these up and down draughts, as well as the 
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necessity for a constant supply of air to promote combustion, 
may be illustrated by a pleasing experiment: — 

^ Place a lighted taper in a flat dish, and cover it with a glass re^ 
C(‘iver, furnislied with a long glass chimney placed immediately over 
the flame. If the bottom of the receiver does not come into very close 
<\>!itaet with tlie disli, enough air will enter to support combustion, and 
the draught or current of hot air will esciipe up tlie cliimney, and the 
taper will continue to burn for any length of time. If we now sliift the 
receiver a little on one si<le, so tliat tlio flame may not be immediately 
under the chimney, tlie products of combustion will impinge upon the 
glass, and cooling down and mingling with the air of the receixer, will 
contaminate it so much, that the taper immediately begins to burn 
dimly, and will soon be extinguished. On bringing the chimney over 
the flame, it will speetlily improve in apiwarance ; the smoke and other 
])ioducts of combustion will be rapidly discharged, and the receixer 
will become bright and transparent as before, lint sii|)f)ose we / nt off 
all communication with the external air from below by pouring a little 
xxaler into the di.sh, so as t(» cover the iiioiitli of the receiver, we shall 
tliMi have the ca.se of a room which is provided with a vent lube near 
tin* ceiling, but lias no provision for admitting fresh air from any lower 
openings ; in such ease, the fresh air will seek 
to enter by the ventilating tube. If tliis be 
large enough, the outgoing hot air and the 
ineontiiig cool air w ill divhh^ the tube into iwo 
parts. Put if, as in tlie experiment beliire us, 
the ventilating tube or chimney he too narrow*, 
the hot and cold currents will inteifeie with 
each other ; the tendency of the hot air to ri>e 
and of the cold air to descend, will prevent the 
esea|>e of the one and the entrance of the other, 
and the taper will soon be e\tingui>bed flir 
want of fresh air. Put if thcchiiiiney hedivided 
into two }>ortions ])y a flat strip of tin ydatc 
passi'd doxvii it, as in Fig. d, ami the taper iMi 
lighted and placed in its former jionitioii, it 
will continue to burn for any length of time; 
for, by this arrangement, the two currents of 
iiot and cold air are prev(*iit(^i from interfering 
'^vith each other; the hot air wdll pass up one ciiannel and ei>cu()e« and 
the cold air will ilescend tlie other channel to feed the flame. Py hold- 
ing a piece of smoking yxiper or the glowing wick of a taper on one 
ssitlc of the chimney, the smoke will be drawn down, thereby indicating 
the descending current of cool air; while, on the other side, the smoke 
will be driven up by^he ascending current of heated air/ — Tomlinsony 
pp. 1«4, l6o. 

Chimneys may also smoke from local position, as when their 
tops are <'o!nmanclci] by higher buildings ur by a hill, stj that the 
^intl ill blowing over them falls like water over a dam, and 
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passing over the tops of the chimneys, may beat clown the smoke. 
If it is not possible to raise the funnels to the same height or 
higher than the eminence, the usual remedy is to place on the 
top of the chimney one of those uncouth forms, which render the 
sky-line of London houses so hideous to behold. The simplest 
contrivance is a revolving cowl, furnished with a wind-arrow, 
which causes the mouth, whichever way the wind blows, to be 
turned in an opposite direction. Such Expedients, however, 
may fail in the case of reflected winds, as when an eminence is 
farther from the wind than the chimney commanded, in which 
case the wind would be pent up between the house and the 
emin(*nce, and force its w.ay down the chimney in spite of the 
turacap. Dr. Franklin mentions a city in which smoky chimneys 
were numerous in I’onseqiience of the kitchens being lower 
tliari the houses, with which they were connected by a passage. 
\Vhen the wind blew against the backs of the houses, the whole 
siile of a stn^et formed a kind of dam, and the obstructed currents 
w(ue forcecl down the kitchen c himneys. The annoyance was 
grcNitest wlien tlic kitchen fires were burning badly, because the 
draught was then insufliciemt to c’arry the smoke to any con- 
siderable height. 

As the full (‘njoyment of the open fire depends so much on a 
knowledge of tlic peculiarities of the fickle race of chimneys, wo 
will specify a few more cases, to enable any afllicted reader (o 
ascertain for himself the cause and cure of the evil, without having 
recourse to the uncertain and exj)ensive prescriptions of the 
chimney-doctor. It may happen that a chimney, which would 
otherwise draw well, will smoke from the improper position of 
a door; for example, if tlie door and the chimney are on the 
same side of the room, and the door opens against the wail, a 
current of air will rush across tlie fire-place and check the draught 
which is flowing into it, when the smoke must descend. This 
is more likely to happen in shutting than in opening the door, 
for the force of the current is then increased. The best remedy 
is to shift the hinges of the door and direct the air along the 
otlicr wall; but a projecting screen is sometimes sufficient to 
intercept the offending current.* 

Rooms which are not often warmed by a fire, may be filled 
witii smoke from the chimneys of other rooms where fires are 
burning. Tliis is cither caused by the wind j:)r by changes in the 
density of the air of the cold funnel, due to the varying tempe- 
ratures of day and night. If the temperature of the outer atmo- 
sphere and of that in the chimneys is nearly the same, a cuitent 
of warmer air from the room begins to ascend the shaft in the 
evening and continues till nine or ten o’clock next morning: as 
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the heat of the day advances, the current sets downwards. When, 
therefore, the smoke from the neighbouring chimneys ])assos over 
the tops of those which are drawing downwards, it is sucked 
in with the current, and fills the room below, or gives that strong 
smell of soot which is familiar to every one. The inconvenience, 
however, since the use of the register stove, has been less felt 
than formerly. Chimneys, again, placed in the north wall of a 
house do not alway^draw so w'ell as those on the south, because, 
being cooled by the north winds, there is not always sufficient 
ascensive force. The flues which are enclosed in the body of 
the house are protected from the chilling effects of the external 
air, and arc thus more powerful than those in outer walls; 
while those which are built In stacks often draw better than 
separate funnels, since they Iccvil heat to one another. 

The form of the chimniy-pots is of some importance. Those 
which are ornamented arc oftem objectionable, the? pn)jecting 
portions serving as points of resistaiwe to the wind, and rellecting 
it down the chimney. When the pots are grouped or clustered 
together they present a broad opposing surface to the blast, 
which, being checked by the obstruction, may rise u]) along it, 
and, blowing strongly over the mouths of the funnels, prevent the 
smoke from passiii.g up through it. 

Lastly, chimneys may smoke from causes which science may 
not be able to reach. In one case, mentioned by Dr. l^hanklin, 
a flue on which all remedies bad been tried in vain was found, 
on taking down tlie wainscot, to have a crack sevcual feet in 
length and some inches in width. In another ca.se the* same 
intelligent observer bc*gaii to treat bis patient with all the con- 
fidence of science : — 

‘ I opcneil the dour, and (>crccivcd it was not want of air ; I made a 
temporary contraction of the ojieniiig of the chimiuy, and found it was 
not its being too large that cause<l the smoke to issue : 1 went and 
looke<l up at the top of the ehiiiiney ; its funnel was joined in tJie same 
stack with others, some of them shorter, that drew very well, and 1 saw 
nothing to prevent its doing the same: in fine, after every other exa- 
mination [ could think of, 1 was obliged to own the insufficiency of my 
skill. But my friend, who marie no^retension to this kind of knowledge, 
afterwards discovered the cause himself. He got to the top of the funnel 
by a ladder, and looking down, found it filled with twigs and straw, 
cemented with earth and lined with feathers. It seems the house, after 
being built, had stoo<;[ empty some years before he occupied it, and he 
concluded tliat some large birds had taken advantage of its retired 
situation to make their nests there. The rubbish, considerable in 
quantity, being removed, and the funnel clwed, the chimney drew well 
and gave satUfictiou.’ 

Some years ago a favourite method of wanning an apartment 
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was by means of the stoee-grate or chapelle^ the latter name belnjj 
given from its rescml)laiice to the chapels or oratories of cathe- 
drals. It was set within the opening of the large square fire- 
place, but kept distinct from it. The sides and back of the 
grate were of cast-iron, and w^ere continued down to the hearth, 
inclosing the ash-pit. The pipe or flue was carried up some 
feet into the chimney, and was hidden by the Gothic ornaments 
of the grate. A register, or dam per- plate, Vas so contrived that 
when open the smoke might strike it obliquely and be directed 
with certainty into the vent without any risk of reverberating 
into the room. All the rest of the space above the fire was shut 
up by iron plates or brick-work. Tlie fuel being in immediate 
contact with the back and sides of the grate, raised them to a 
great heat, which they coimn Ulrica ted to the air contiguous to 
them ; and as there was but little outlet ff)r it above, it became 
diffused over the room. The effect was remarkable. Less than 
a quarter of tlie fuel consumed in an ordinary fireplace was suffi- 
cient, and there was the same cheerful blazing hearth, and salutary 
reiKMval of the air. Tlie difliculty, indeed, was so to regulate 
tlie temperature as to prevent the room from becoming oppres- 
sively warm. Those parts of the apparatus whic h were in contact 
with the fuel became needlessly hot, and it was found an im- 
provement to line them with thick plates of cast-iron, or with 
tiles of firevelay, which, being bad conductors, moderated the 
heat communicated to the surrounding atmosphere. Passages 
were also opened in the vent, to permit the air heated by the 
sidc*s of the stove-grate to asc^end directly into tlic flue, instead 
of escaping into the room. It had the further recommendation 
that a clieerful fire was insured within five minutes, by hanging 
a plate of ium in front, which reiiclied down as low as the grate, 
and was rc'inovcd as soon as the fuel bad burnt bright 

Among the newly-introduced stoves of thi=5 present day^, 
the greater number arc remarkable for brilliant reflecting sur- 
faces. In Jobsem’s stove-grate, which was patented in 1848, and 
attracted considerable attention, the fire is surrounded by a cir- 
cular parabolic reflector, which reflects the rays of light and 
heat into the room in parallel lines. The reflector turns upon a 
hinge at the side, and can be brought out like a door, for the 
purpose of cleaning the grate or lighting the fire. There is a 
concealed cash-pan, which requires to be emptied only once a- 
week. As the parabolic casting surroumfs the grate, there is 
little or no passage for the air into the chimney, except through 
or close over the fire*; but when it is required to ventilate the 
room, the reflector can be drawn forward an inch or two to 
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allow tlic air to flow in around it. This fireplace has a hand- 
some appparanre. 

The Gauger principle of air-tubes and caliducts has hitherto 
scarcely had a fair trial. Mr. Francis Lloyd has ingeniously and 
successfully applied the principle to an ordinary grate, by bringing 
in the outer air, allowing it to circulate in tubes at the sides aiul 
back of the grate, and then discharging it into the room at the 
upper part of the inarffel. A meritorious attempt has also been 
made in what is called ‘ Pierce’s pyro-pneumatic wanning and 
ventilating stove’ to secure tlie advantages of the caliduct system 
without producing the ‘ burnt air ’ which was fatal to the success 
of the plan as introduced by Desaguliers. As yet this stove 
has been cliiefly applied to the warming of public buildings or 
halls, where the effects of an o\vpr-dry atmosphere would be less 
evident: but there is much reason to suppose that the inventor’s 
plan of placing the tubes or caliducts within masses of lire-loam, 
and thus avoiding all contact of the heated air with the metal, 
will obviate the evil. Like the Chajudle, this pyro-pneninatic' 
stove stands within the fireplace. Tlie air from the caliducts, 
which is distributed over the apartment, in conjunction with the 
direct heat of the open fire, produces, it is said, a pleasant tem- 
perature, with very little fuel. It is stated in tlie manufac turer’s 
circular that the largest-sized stove of this description sends out 
twenty thousand feet of warm air within the hour, at an expen- 
diture of four pounds weight of coal ; and that half a hundred 
weight of coals may be taken as the consumption for the <lay. 

A fashion has lately been introfluced of placing the fire-grates 
lower than formerly ; in some cases on the very hearth, under 
the idea that a low fire burns bettc^r, or gives out more heat 
from the same quantity of fuel, and communicates greater 
warmth to the feet. Dr. Arnott has shown the fallacy of this 
idpa in a paper communicated to the * Journal of the Society 
of Arts,’ 14th July, 1854. After referring to the laws of radiant 
heat, and showing that in the common open fireplace it is from 
the radiant heat that almost all the warmth is derived ; and that 
the rays do not raise the temperature of the air until they have 
been first intercepted and absorln^d by the walls and furniture 
of the room, he proceeds as follows : — 

‘ Ist. The supposition that fuel burnt in a low fire gives out more 
heat ha.s arisem from the experimenter finding that his hand held over 
the low fire feels not only the heat radiated from the fire itself, but also 
that reflected from the hearth close beneath it, which second portion, 
if the grate were high, would have room to spread or radiate downw'arde 
and outwards to the more distant floor or carpet, and to warm them. 

‘ 2nd. 
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‘ 2nd. The notion that the fire, because near the floor, must warm the 
carpet more, springes from what may be called an error in tlie logic of 
tiie rcasoner, who is assuming that the hearth, floor, and carpet, being 
parts of the same level, are in the same predicament — the truth being, 
however, that in such a case the hearth within the fender gets nearly 
all the downward rays, and the carpet almost none — as a candle held 
before a looking-glass at a moderate distance diffuses its heat pretty 
uniformly over the whole, but if movetl close to^one part of tlie glass 
it overheats, and probably cracks, that part, leaving the rest unaffected.. 
A low fire on a heated hearth is to the general floor or carpet of a room 
nearly what the sun, at the moment of rising or setting, is to the sur- 
face of a field. The rays are nearly all shooting upwards from the sur- 
face, and the few which approach it slant obliquely along, or nearly 
])arallcl to, tlie surface, without touching, and therefore without warm- 
ing it. 

‘ The annexed diagram serves to elucidate these facts. 

‘ c represems the tircplaoe or ccMitre of ra- 
diation, witli rays diverging from it into the 
free space* around. 

‘e/ r tlie wall in which the grate is .set, and 
which can receive none of the dirwt rays, — 
as is nearly true of the floor also, if the fire be 
on the hearth. 

‘ a b the ceiling. 

‘ A d the wall opposite to the fire. 

‘ c d the floor, with the fire on or close to 
tlie hearth. If there were no floor at all, 
these rays would shoot as abundantly down to 
the bottom and walls of the room below', as 
to the ceiling and walls of the room above ; but the lu*artIi>tone of the 
floor, c d, first intercepts all the inferior rays, and tlien radiates tliem 
up to tlie ceiling, leaving the floor uiisupplicH, uii1c.s3 by secondary 
radiation from the ceiling and walls. 

‘ </ A reprc.sents a floor at a moderate distance below the fire. It k 
.seen, by where the ray-lines intersect this floor, that much of the heat 
of the fire must spread over it, and chiefly between the middle of the 
room and the grate where the rug is, and where the feet of the per.son& 
forming the fireside circle are placed. 

‘ Striking proof of the facts here set forth is obtained by laying thei'- 
mometers on the floors of a room with a low' fire, and of a room willi 
the fire, as usual of old^ at a height of about Id or 16 inches above the 
hcartli. An experiment, tried in two such rooms, in both of which 
thermometers on the pianofortes, four feet above tlie floor, stood at 62^| 
showed the carpet, not far from the hearth, to be at 66^ with the low^ 
and at 73^ with the high fire/ 

* The open fire-place/ tiays Mr. Tomlinson, ^ is so intimately con- 
nected with an Englishman's ideas of domestic comforti that it can 
never be expected, while coals are plentiful, that a more economical 
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method of warming our rooms will become very common. It is, 
therefore, the duty of scientific men to make tlie open fire-place 
as comfortable as it certainly is wholesome, and if a better method 
of supplying air to the fire than the present chance arrangement 
were adopted ; if caliducts were led round the fire, so as to 
discharge warm air into distant parts of the room, and even over 
the house ; if the various parts of the fire-place were of the jiroper 
shape and dimensions ; there seems to be no good reason against 
retaining our cherished open fire, and converting it from a 
troublesome, uncertain, smoky, and expensive companion, into 
a source of health, pleasure, and economy/ — p. 95. I'he details 
into which we have entered will show how far these desiderata 
have been secured ; but something more still remained to be 
done, and this has been accomplished by Dr. Arnott. The 
three great requisites in the open firc-j)lace are, — first, the con- 
sumption of smoke ; secondly, economy of fuel ; and thirdly, 
the production of a proper temperature, together with effectual 
ventilation. None of the contri\anccs already described pretend 
to prevent the formation of smoke, or to consume it when formed. 
Some have effected considerable economy of fuel, and do, to a 
certain extent, promote ventilation; but all three objects are 
alone compassed by means of Dr. Aniott's last admirable inven- 
tion. The subject of stoves does not come within the scope of 
this article, or we should have something to say upon the Arnott 
stove, which, when introduced fourteen years ago, was received 
with enthusiasm, and generally adt>pted ; though through defects 
in the inanufai ture, w ant of skill in the setting, and carelessness 
in the management, it subsequently lost a part of its popularity. 
Yet, with a moderate degree of attention, it will perform all the 
duties wliich its inventor claimed for it, such as maintaining day 
and night, throughout the winter, from f)cU>ber to Alay, a tem- 
perature of sixty degrees or upwards, by an expenditure of ]2 lbs. 
of coal for 21 hours, or about one-fourth the quantity required for 
the maintenance of an open fire for fifteen or sixteen htours. 
Dr. Arnott, finding that the sympathies of Englishmen were 
opposed to the introduction of a close stove into rooms, next 
directed his talents to the improvement of the open fireplace. 
His first resolve was to make the fire consume its own smoke, 
and it occurred to him that, if instead of putting the coals on 
the top of the firc^ where the bituminous matter, exposed to the 
heat below, evaporates as visible smoke, the fresh coals were 
introduced from beloxey the vapour of j)itch and other gaseous 
products rising up through the bumii]^ mass would be consumed, 
and thus the products of combustion, instead of those of distilla- 
tion, would pass into the chimney* Bui as there has never 

lived 
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lived a more lucid exponent of science than Dr. Arnott, we can- 
not do better than allow him to speak for himself : — 

‘ Common coal is known to consist of carbon and bitumen or pitch, 
of which pitch again the elements are still ciiieily carbon and hydrogen, 
a substance which, when separate, exists as an air or gas. When the 
coal is heated to about GOO'”-' Fahrenheit, the bitumen or pitch evapo- 
rates as a thick, visible smoke, which, when it afterwards cools, assumes 
tlie form of soot. If that pitch, however, or pitchy vapour, be heated 
still more, as it is in the red-hot iron retorts of a gas work, or in rising 
throiigii a certain thickness of ignited coal in iiii ordinary fire, it is in 
great part resolved into invisible carbureiled liydrogen gas, such as we 
burn in street lamps. Now when fresh coal is throxMi upon the top of 
a common fire, part of it is soon heated to 600'^, and the bitumen of it 
evaporates as the vi>ible smoke, which imnieili. tely rises. Of such 
matter the great cloud over London consists. If the pitchy vapour 
be heated to ignition by tlie contact ot a Hame or of ignited coal 
near tlie surface, it suddenly becomes in irrcat part gas, and itself 
burns as tlaine. This is the phenomenon seen in the fiickerim; and 
burning which takes place on the top of a common fire. But if fresh 
coal, instead of being placed on the top of a fire, where it unavoidably 
must twilit visible pitchy va])Our or smoke, be introduced beneath the 
burning, red-liot coal, so that its pitch, in rising as vapour, must pass 
among the parts of the burning mass, it will be partly resolved into the 
innaminable coal gas, and will itself burn and infiame whatever else it 
touclies. Persons often amuse themselves by pushing a piece of fresh 
coal into the centre of tlie fire in this way, and then observing the blaze 
of the newly-foriiieil gas.' 

Dr. Arnott found that a patent for a plan somewhat similar to 
his own bad been taken out by Mr. John Cutler (January, 
1815); but Lis patent-right was contested with success, and as 
the apparatus was expensive, complicated, and liable to get out 
of onler, it was soon abandoned. In Dr. ArnotPa improved 
scheme, in the description of which we freely borrow from the 
account which has been published by the inventor, the charge of 
coal required for tlie day s consumption is placed in the fire-box 
A, fig. 6, and the coal is raised upw'ards, as it is wanted, 
by means of a piston which forms the bottom of the box, the 
piston being worked by the poker as a lever. The pistoQ<*Tod 
is furnished with notches, in which the point of the poker is 
inserted, and a latchet-catch supports the piston when the poker 
is withdrawn. The coaUbox may be seven^ or eight inches in 
depth, and will contain from twenty to thirty pounds of coal, 
according to its area. In winter the coal may be heaped att indi 
or two above the moutli of the box, and in mild weather the 
charge may be diminished by not allowing the piston .to«detcend 
to the bottom. If the charge of coal should be coniumedj and 
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it be required to refill the box without allowing the fire to go 
out, a broad flat shovel, of the shape of the bottom of the grate. 



Fig. 6. 

is pushed in upon the piston, the flat surface of which will] now 
be flush with the Ixittom bar of the grate, e, /*. The burning coals 
being thus supported, the piston is let down to the bottom of the 
box, for the reception of the new charge of coal. This being shot 
in, the spade is withdrawn. Tlie fire can be lighted easily and 
quickly : the paper and wood are laid on the top of the coal, 
with a layer of cinders to the thickness of three or four inches. 
While the wood is burning and igniting the cinder, the heat raises 
from the coal below a pitchy vapour w\ficli increases the blaze ; 
a little smoke now ascends into the chimney, but as soon as 
the cinders arc fairly ignited the vapour becomes converted into 
gas, and the smoke ceases. It is not the least merit of this 
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contrivance, that as no soot is deposited, the chimney will not 
require sweeping. 

It is essential to the success of this contrivance that the piston 
fit tlie coal-box pretty accurately, so that no air be allowed to 
enter at the bottom ; the combustion is thus confined to that part 
of the fire wliieli is exposed to view, namely, between the bars of 
the j^rate and near tiie top of tlio coal-box. When nearly all the 
coal wluch is suri'oundcd by the bars has begn consumed, the air 
will dive into the box and keep up a gentle combustionf until the 
n'lnainder oi' the fuel is burnt up. The fire may thus be kept in 
for a whole day or a night without requiring to be stirred, and 
\ct in a moment, on raising the piston, a good blaze will burst 
forth. If a more active coinbuslion is desired, it can be imine- 
diatedy produced by letting in an increased quantity of air, for 
whit ii purpose there is a slide ill a small door in front of the 
lower part of tlu? coal-box. The fire may be extinguished by 
taking out the few lumps of caked coal which remain in the 
fire-box, or it may be left to exhaust itself. A defective con- 
struclion of the piston, or an accidental injury to the ratchet, 
may lie the source of occasional failures in the action of this 
apparatus. 

saving of fuel is effected by a pcddiar contrivance. We 
liave alr(*:idy seen that a large proportion of the matter which 
jKisses up the cliimiiey -shaft docs not (‘onsist alone of the pro- 
ducts of combustion, for these are diluted with the air which is 
constaiitU str<*aniing towards the fire. Now it is evident that if 
the smoke were discliarged into the chimney without making 
the ordinary demand upon the warmed air of the room, we should 
have the benefit of its heat for a longer time. To effect this 
Dr. Arnott placed over the fire a cover or hood y a i, so ar- 
ranges! ns to prevent more air mixing witli the smoke than 
was required lor the eombustion of the inilainmable gases. The 
saving he found was fniiii one-third to half of the fuel pre- 
viously required to maintain tiic desired temperature. In a room 
15 I’e^t by 13^ feet by 12 feet, with two large windows, the coal 
required to maintain a temperature of 55 degrees in the coldest 
winter day was 18 lbs. for nineteen hours. Dr. Amott remarks, 
that ^ under the present imperfect forms of open fire, the whole 
of the hot smoke passes away as certainly as here ; but that at 
present it is so much diluted with the colder air of the room, that 
ordinary observers do not perceive, and consequently do not regret, 
the fact/ 

The saving of fuel* might be increased by making the 
smoke do duty before it is finally dismissed into the chimney. 
If, for example, it were brought into contact with a vessel con- 
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taining water or colder air, it would give up a considerable 
portion of its heat ; thus the hood itself may be made a boiler 
or water vessel. In some cases the contraction of the space over 
the fire may be better made in brickwork than in metal, or the 
metal may be lined with tile to prevent the ‘ burnt-air ’ smell. 
The bottom of the chimney should be closed by a plate or other 
means, that no air may enter except through the hood. Through 
this plate the stalk of the hood passes tightly at y, and the stalk 
is furnished with a throttle -valve or dsimpcr at for regulating 
the supply of air. The handle which moves the damper is ac- 
companied by a plate or card, graduated to show the position of 
the valve. When the valve is quite open the chimney quickens 
the combustion, like tliat of a blast furnace ; but by ^losing the 
valve, the fierceness of the fire is diminished. The chimney- 
flue above the upper opening V)f the hood should be furnished 
with slanting sides, so as not to harbour dust or soot ; for if the 
fire be carelessly used, soot may, of course, be formed. 

It may now be asked what becomes of the ventilation of the 
room, if the air does not rush into the fireplac*e, as under 
ordinary circumstances? To this we answer that an Arnott 
valve, placed in the chimney close to the ceiling, is necessary in 
every room which is occupied by human beings, in order to 
prevent the air, poisoned by the process of respiration and by 
the combustion of lamps and c<'indles, from being breathed over 
again. The action of the IiockI fortunately renders the Arnott 
valve, which was before uncertain in its operation, invariably 
effectual ; for since the Ijood restores to the chimney its proj)er 
function of carrying off only the highly heated products of com- 
bustion, the hot ascending column improves the draught of the 
chimney, and the comparatively colder air near the ceiling of 
the room forces open the ventilating valve. Such a valve is 
shown at v in the figure ; it is balanced nearly on its centre of 
gravity, that the least pressure of air from the room may open 
it inwards, while any pressure from within the chimney occasioned 
by a down draught closes it up. Attached to the valvcT is a 
wire, furnished at the bottom near the mantel r s wdth a screw or 
loop-peg Xy to allow of its being partially or wholly closed. 
Beneath the hearth is a channel, shown by dotted lines, for con- 
veying fresh air from the outside of the house : it enters the 
room under the fender by which it is warmed before it diffuses 
itself through the reom — a means of economising heat as inge- 
nious as it is original. This air-duct is also furnished with a 
regulating valve. • 

The small quantity of air which passes into the chimney in a 
fire-place thus constructed greatly diminishes the cold draughts , 
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from doors and windows. As there is no soot the chimney 
cannot possibly catch fire ; and even if it could, it would be 
extinguished by closing the hood-valve. Smoky chimneys are 
effectually prevented. The danger from light muslin dresses 
igniting by being blown towards the grate on the opening of the 
door, is entirely cut off ; for there can be no rush of air when the 
fire is well supplied from the duct below the fender. Neither is 
there any risk of sparks from exploding pieces of coal, since all 
the coal is coked in tlie coal-box before it is Raised to view. The 
strong draught of a large kitchen or other fire cannot overpower 
this chimney ; which may, on the contrary, by means of a 
connecting tube, be made to ventilate a distant room, staircase, 
cellar, or closet. It is another advantage of its improved draught 
that fires fan be maintained without inconvenience in upper 
rooms, as well as in low houses and cottages. When the fire is 
stirred, the hood-valve, by being opened more widely, will occa- 
sion siu'h an increased current as to carry off dust, while the 
chiinney-valv(i will allow a room, without overheating, to be 
lighted A\ith gas, and will prevent explosions from its escape by 
not allowing it to accumulate. Any kind of coal, coke, culm, 
or coal-<lust may be used, for the fumes which render some 
sorts objectionable in grdinary grates are carried off by the 
powerful action of the hood. It should, however, be stated that 
the brightness produced is rather that of coke than of coal, and 
that altliough it is easy to excite rapid combustion, yet the flame 
is pjile and different in character from that of the ordinary fire. 

It is certainly an advantage of these arrangements that they 
can be applied to a eoniinoii grate in an ordinary fire-place. It 
was asserted by one of the speakers in the course of the discussion 
at the Society of Arts, after the reading of Dr, Arnolt’s paper, 
that ‘ he believed that the old grates might be adapted to Dr. 
Arnott's principle by an outkay of 25.9. or 30^.; and grates, for 
very common purposes, might be so adapted at even a smaller 
cost.* As this statement 1ms been very widely circulated, and 
is calculated to injure the plan which it was, doubtless, intended 
to promote, we think it right to mention that the cost will be 
much more considerable. Two manufacturers offer to supply 
grates on the new construction — one for 4/. 10s., the other for 5/* 
A third in his circular offers them for 2/. 10s. ; but when we last 
inquired he was not yet provided with any at this price. When 
the new grate is l>ought, the fixing is likely tojhe costly : in ^ome 
rases the hearthstone has to be cut through or pulled out to 
allow the piston-rod to work, and the air-duct, &c., may lead to 
considerable outlay. It i| necessary, therefore, to have on, esti- 
mate of the whole expense before the alterations are commeoced ; 
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but we can safely affirm that when once the householder has 
passed through the ordeal of floors and hearthstones disturbed, 
raid grates reset, he will be .amply repaid in the improved state of 
domestic comfort, health, and cheerfulness. And it must be 
added, that m.any of the difficulties and expenses accompanying 
till' introduction of new forms of app.aratus diminish as the 
an*angements become familiar to workpeople. Already it has 
been found that the cost of the Arnott fireplace has lessened 
with the increasing knowledge of his plan. Its extensive intro- 
duction during the present winter into both public offices and 
privati*:d^ellinjrs, and the bestowal of the lluniford Medal on 
the iiiyen^ bv the Royal Society, are the best ju'oofs that he 
biis not^bourc<l in vain. 

Art. VII. — \S jteport from the Select Committee on the Friend/// 
Societies^ Bill; together irith the Minutes of Evidence^ jjv, 

- House of Commons, July, 1854. 

2. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws, and to grant Addi- 
tional Facilities in relation to the Purchase tf Government 
Annvities, ^*c. : to which is added. Tables of the Hates of 
Governmetd Annuitivs, Printed by A*utliority of the Xationiil 
Debt Commissioners, 1853. 

3. Copies of further Rejport and Tables prepared under the direction 
of the Lords of the Treasury, by the Actuary of the National 
Debt Office, on the subject of Sickness and Alortality among the 
Members of Friendly Societies, as shown by the Quim/uennial 
Returns to the *6\8t day of December, 1850. Presented to the 
House of Commons, August 11, 1854. 

O F all the instinctive principles of human nature which arc 
found to develop themselves with activity in civilized so- 
ciety, there is perhaps none at once more powerful, universal, 
and beneficial, than that which suggests the provision of resources 
against the wants of the future. The bee and the ant afford typical 
otainples of this instinct among the lower order of animals, and 
in its simplest form. In the case of man it assumes the addi- 
tional sha]x; of a propensity to lay by, or save, not with a view 
to the preservation of life only, but likewise to the command of 
an abundance of the means of enjoyment. In one or other of these 
shapes it is the source of all that accumulated stock of wc<ilth 
tvhicli distinguishes civilised from savage life, and constitutes 
the essential element of material proS|^rity in a people. 

The universality of thU saving and the extent to which 
it^ sure to develope itself under lavowable circumstances, have 
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noty we think, been sufficiently adverted to by the investigators 
of social science, or more attention would have beei^ paid to 
arrangements likely to bring about so generally beneficial a result. 
No doubt it has always been recognised that security must 
be afforded to the possession and freedom in the disposal of 
wealth, as conditions necessary to its rapid accumulation. But 
the legislation of civilized countries has limited itself usually to 
this amount of encouragement to the provident or saving pro- 
pensity by which property is created and accumulated. It is 
only of late years that .any attempts have been m<ade (tentatively 
and experimentally, as it were) to affoid direct facilities for its 
exercise. The success, however, of these experiments, so far as 
they ha\e gone, has been such as to justify the most sanguine 
exjiectations from their extension^ b'or this end it is, of course^ 
upon the masses, or, in the pliiase of the day, the million, that 
influence must be brought to bear. The higher, or wealthier 
and more educated c'lasses, may be left to themselves to find out 
the best inodes of employing their s<u*ings with a view either. ttV^ 
security or to increase. But the multitude whose days are passed 
in se\ere labour, which leases them little time or opportunity 
for investigating the (omparative safety or advantage of invest-* 
incuts — whose savings*, inoreo\er, can only be individually 
minute, almost infinitesiinnl, although possibly immense in the 
aggregate — stand obviously in need of encouragement, advice,, 
and .assistance in this important matter. Indeed the strength and 
universal prevalence of the saving principle among even the 
poorest classes, with respect to which no doubt can be entertained,, 
can with difficulty come into operation without such assistance. 
Where is a labouring man to bestow the few pence he might by 
frugality economise fiom the modest wages of bis daily toil, 
after pi^uviding for his immediate wants ? He may board them^ 
it is tiue, in an old glove or stocking, or in the Irishman’s trea^ 
sury, a hole in the thatch of his cottage. But even if safe in 
such hiding-places, they gain no increase there, .none of the pr<^. 
which be sees the wealthier classes obtain in the various invest^ 
ments open to them. No wonder, then, that the desire^ tA 
immediate gratification so often prevails over the propensityi^ 
save, and the money is spent in the ale-bouse fmd gin-shop^ w 
perhaps in worse haunts, |nst^ of being laid by as a r^otui^ 
against future need, or employ^ productively as capital 
view to profit^ to iiis owp aavaptage as well as of those whom^nv, 
expenditure mijhat form WQuidi employ. h , 

It was meel thie want tbal^ unon the of mase 
sodetiesof a local character, the Kyi^ of 

Banks (to which we' shall hercaller more fatty aaVert) was 
you xevr. no . cxcr. n ^ tatra 
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tuted by the Legislature in the years 1817-18. Previous to this, 
however, it bad to some partial extent been supplied by those 
remarkable spontaneous associations of the working classes which 
go by the name of Benefit Clubs, or Friendly Societies, the mem- 
bers of which contribute certain weekly or monthly payments to n 
common fund from which a proportionate allowance is promised 
to them, in case by sickness or accident they are rendered for a 
time incapable of Idoour, as also usually a sum of money to defray 
funeral expenses on death. Occasionally some other advantages 
are guaranteed in addition to the above. These societies have, it 
is believed, all sprung into existence within a recent period : very 
few having been heard of before the present century, although some 
of their features may be discovered in the guilds of the Anglo- 
Saxons and the fraternities or unions in which many of the ^ trades ’ 
have from time immemorial been linked. By far the greater 
number of benefit societies arc local, and partake of the character 
of convivial clubs, each being set on foot by some publican at 
whose house the members, usually from twenty to ]>erhaps a 
hundred in number, periodically meet and spend a ]:M)rtion of 
their money, the landlord acting as treasurer, and keeping the 
b<»: in which the contributions arc deposited, and from which 
the allowances to sick members, or sums payable on death, arc 
taken by officers appointed for this purpose. A committee is 
generally chosen to manage the affairs of the society and settle 
disputes ; and rules, more or less copied by one society from 
another, are drawn up, by which every member on bis entrance 
agrees to be bound. Many, however, of these societies arc 
linked together by a sort of affiliation under a common name, 
such as the Manchester Unity, the Order of Odd Fellows, the . 
Ancient Order of Foresters, the Rcchabites, the Druids, the 
Shepherds ; running sometimes into still stranger extravagances 
of nomenclature, as — the Female Druids, the Oddesses, Old 
Friends, Peaceful Doves, Sons of Zebedee, &c. But in these 
eases the local clubs Ore still in fact separate societies as respects 
the essential matter of funds, that is to say, of contributions and 
liabilities ; althongli styled lodges, branches, or districts of the 
general association, and subscribing to its rules. 

There are no statistics by which the total number of tbc 
different Friendly Societies, or of their meinbess, can be accu- 
rately ascertainec^ Bat there can be no doubt of fho vast exten- 
sion of the system. Tbe Manchester Unhtjr boasts of haying 
near 800,000 members in tfae^ ranks wf ate afiiUated branches, 
which extend over all Briteiu, avmi into tbe colonies. Tbc 
Jjgwaent Or^r of PofQsterf, an^ ti&at <rf Fellowe, each 
Wteprise from 80,060 to 100,0w membem, Lord Beanmant, 
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in speaking on the subject in the House of Lords in 1852, 
computed the total number of members of all the societies at 
^,052,000 ; the amount of their annual contributions, or revenue, 
at 4,980,000/.; and their accumulated capital at 11,360,000/. 

The spirit and intention of these popular self-formed institu- 
tions, which have grown up to such enormous magnitude within 
a comparatively recent period, are excellent so far as their main 
object goes, namely, to supply the insufficiency of individual 
effort in mitigating the calamities of sickness or death by aid 
from associated friends. They combine with the principle of a 
merely selfish forethought, the higher one, in a moral sense, of 
fraternal union and assistance in misfortune among neighbours 
as well as the more scientific principle of mutual assurance. 
II ut they have serious draw backe in the too comivial character 
of their meetings, in the place of assemblage — being almost 
always a jiublichouse — in the frequent inadequacy of their funds 
to meet tlie demands on them, ouing to the imperfect data on 
which the coutiibutions are calculated, and in the want of security 
for tlicir property, to which, by what can only be considered a 
technical omission, the law has hitherto afforded no protection, 
except upon conditions unpalatable to the great bulk of these 
societies. Strange to say, the larger pro{>ortion of the immense 
sums nuiutiuncMl above as their accumulated funds, are still, or 
till uithin a veiT recent date have been, wholly at the mercy 
of the several treasurers, who might at any time make away 
with them (as has happened in several instances) without respon- 
sibility, since the law does not recognise unincorporated societies 
es having any stcUus at all in its courts, and individual members 
are incapacitated from suing the defaulting treasurer by having 
renounced all individual ownership of their money on putting it 
into the common box. ^ 


The Legislature has, it is true, made several attempts to place 
these societies on a better footing, but not with any great success. 
The first Act passed for tiiis purimse was the 33rd George HI., 
c. 54 (1793). It was followed by several amending Acts up to 
the year 1829, when all were repealed by the 10th George iV., 
c. 56, which has been the ruling statute up to the pastii^ of 
recent Act, 13th and 14th Victoria, c. 115. The main 
jn all the legislation on this salgcct has been the 
given to friendly societies to 'eoe and be««ued*-*--tut la^ ^ 
possess a legal stalusi and bold ^pertv, mid likewise io kkimt 
their funds with the National Debt UommissiciMrs. 
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should be certified by an actuaiy (in the early Acts by two jus- 
tices of the peace) to be such as might be safely adopted upon a 
scientific calculation of the probabilities of life and health among 
the members. This condition, however, the great bulk of the 
benefit clubs have been always unwilling or unable to accept. 
The proportion of enrolled to unenrolled societies has never 
been correctly asccjptained ; for of the latter no public record 
exists. But it was calculated recently, by competent authority, 
that these comprehended at least two-thirds of the whole number 
of members. Such was the state of things up to 1850, when, by 
the 13th and 14th Victoria, c. 115, friendly societies were for 
the first time admitted to * Registration * without submitting 
their tables for an actuary's certificate, and the result has been 
to bring into enrolment no less than 5000 (societies and branches) 
since the passing of that Act. The certificate of an actuary is 
now only required in case the society guarantees annuities in 
old age to its members ; and so great is the unwillingness to 
encounter this ordeal, that only 39 out of the 5000 societies 
have submitted to it, the rest giving up this class of assurances 
in order to avoid the test.* 

Nothing could more clearly show the insecure data on whicli 
the tables of the great bulk of these societiesare framed tlian this 
striking fact. It is true that actuaries themselves are more or 
less ‘ at sea* upon the subject of reliable data for calculating the 
tables of contributicHis in such societies. The science of ‘ vital 
statistics ’ is a new one, and as yet imperfect. The average value 
of life has been ascertained from the statistics of mortality with 
some approach to accuracy as regards particular localities. But 
it varies with the locality. It varies also with the trade or occu- 
pation of the parties. The liability to sickness, which is the 
chief element to be considered in calculating the tables of 
friendly societies, varies probably still more according to tliese 
and other circumstances, and has as yet been far less closely in- 
vestigated. The experience of friendly societies themselves 
affords the best data for this inquiry; and of this Mr. Neison 
largely availed himself in his valuable work entitled * Contribu- 
tions to Vital Statistics,’ which was published in 1845. Iklore 
recently the Government have printed the Rejmrt of Mr. 
Alexander Finlaison on a still wider amount of' evidence con- 
tained in the tabidar returns of the enrolled friendly societies, 
which arc required to be made quinquennially by the Act 9th 
and lOlh Victoria, c. 27. . ^ 

These materials, though still de6ci^t "|f precise accuracy 
w^c really requisite (whf9h ^ howeyer^jiyi ^f the case), establi sh 

* Keport.— Evidence of Mr. TIdd Pratt, Q. 157. 
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and the element of disaffection to which the former fact gives 
rise becomes neutralised by the latter. This is a hopeful view 
of human society, and it only requires a fairly contented mind, 
and one ready to take things aft their tiuc value, to realise it to 
its full extent. No one has more reason to be satisfied with his 
social position and his sphere of action than the English parson. 
He has a recognised status. His class is made for him. He 
*has no higher platform ever dancing before l^s eyes, upon which, 
if he could only make good his standing, he thinks his happi- 
ness would be complete. It is no derogation to him that his 
wife does not go to London and is not presented at Court. 
George Herbert’s rule for the country parson’s wife’s practice 
may be extended beyond domestic medicine. ‘ For salves, his 
wife socks not the c'ity, but prefers her garden and fields, before 
all outlandisli gums.’ He has not a thousand doubts where he 
shall settle, and wliat sized house he shall venture on, for the 
sake of his family. His own particular home and income are 
made for him, and the extent of each being known, he is never 
expected to live above his means. 

‘ The pastor,’ Scays George Herbert, ‘ is the deputy of Christ 
for the redeeming of men to the obedience of God.' ‘ The 
faithful minister,’ adds old Fuller, ‘ endeavours to get the general 
love and goodwill of his jiarish. This he does, not so much to 
make a benefit of them, as a benefit for them, that his ministry 
may be more efficient ; otherwise he may preach his bbart out 
before he preacheth anything into theirs.’ And in these days 
more than ever, when the authority of the Church as the living 
oracle of God’s truth has become so faint, its influence will be 
maintained more by the lives and character of its ministers than 
by their office. It has always in a measure been so, but much 
more so now. The really earnest and zealous pastor gains ground 
in time, wherever he is and whatever his doctrinal views may 
be. But this influence, from its very nature, cannot be the work 
of a day, of a lucky accident, of a brilliant talent ; it is the work 
of grace, and so of growth, of steady consistent perseverance, of 
the single eye and heart, of a judgment that discerns between 
the sin and the sinner, of an interest shown in many things which 
are not strictly within the priest’s office, of going about doigg 
good. Nor, though mixing with his people in temporal as well 
as spiiitual things, need he secularise cither his emplovmeiit or 
enjoyments. The State may gain, but th^ Church losea, J^y 
clerical magistrates; and even in the midland counties t|^ 
sporting parson is disappearing, or in disrepute. 

How greatly the wife and ^usehold help or mpqr paieehial 
work, though coming fairly within our subject| is beyond onr 
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liability to sickaess^ would lead to a refined and complicated 
« classification which must make the scheme impracticable. The 
labounn^r classes would not comprehend, and consequently would 
not adopt it. A rude approximative equity is alone attainable 
in this matter ; and if in a fraternal association of the kind one 
member gets somewhat more and another somewhat less than thfr 
exact value of his stake, it is only what is unavoidable in all 
human societies, and is scarcely a matter of regret, especially 
since the moral clement of mutual aid — the ‘ bearing of one an- 
other’s burdens’ — enters avowedly into the principle of every 
friendly society. 

The advantage derived by the industrious classes from these- 
self-constituted associations, has naturally led to much interest 
being taken in them by benevolent persons anxious to promote 
and assist every effort of these classes to support themselves 
in independence. And many friendly societies of an improved 
character have been set on foot under such patronage with 
more or less of success — some on a large scale, even ex- 
tending over entire counties, and numbering their members by 
thousands. In these, of course, the meetings at public houses 
have been eschewed ; and the tables of contributions submitted 
for thcj approval of actuaries. There lias frequently been, 
however, we must think, in these cases an attempt at doing too 
much, an endeavour make the society provide assurances 
against too large^^ c|^talogue of contingencies. Not only have 
allowances been assured in sickness and sums on death, but also 
annuities in old age, endowments to children on attaining a 
certain age, apprentice fees, widowhood pensions, cinigration 
money, and even the provision of small capitals for setting up inf 
trade, &c. We believe this to be a mistake, though a very 
natural one. We agree entirely in the opinion, which his 
hmg experience in the working of friendly societies has led 
Mr. Tidd Plratt, the official Registrar, to adopt, that they 
should confine themselves wholly to the assurance of allowances 
in sickness, and the payment of a sum on death sufficient to meet 
the expense of a funeral.*^ And, moreover, that they should be 
confined to this by the law — leaving the purchase of deferred 
annuities, t .c., old age pensions, to be made from the Government,^ 
which (under a recent Act to be mentioned presently) it is now 
open to every one tp obtain with the greatest facility. 

The ground on which we think this Imiiitition desirable, is 
the insecurity ami uncertain duration of ^en the best-constituted 
society of this kind — fortiori of the genemlity of them; Ex- 


See hi8 evidence before Select Committee of 185 1, Q. 1 72. 
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pcrience has proved that the greater number last but a few years, 
coming to an end through insolvency, or the desertion of 
members, or some other cause affecting their stability. Is it 
right then for them to take money from poor and ignorant men, 
on the promise of paying them annuities or other assured benefits 
to fall due at distant periods, perhaps twenty, thirty, or forty years 
after the date of the engagement? How many a poor man has 
continued for years at great sacrifice makii^g his monthly pay- 
ments to such a society, in reliance on tliese guaranteed ^ l^ne- 
fits,’ and found it bankrupt before the time arrived for the 
fulfilment of its engagements to him I 

According to Mr. Neison, the first authority on the subject, 
the great bulk of the friendly societies are actually insolvent, 
and must fail sooner or later to fulfil their contracts. The 
evidence of Mr. Tidd Pratt and* Mr. Arthur Scralchley, given 
before the Committee of last year as the result of their very 
wide experience, is to the same effect.* Probably not one of 
the societies now in existence will be so fifty years hence. If 
there were no other mode of extending to the poorer classes the 
means of providing themselves with a certain pension in old age, 
without the degradation of coming upon the parish, the savings’ 
bank would offer a far better medium than societies of such 
questionable security. But deferred annuities, or pensions to 
commence at any age, can now be contracted for with the Govern- 
ment, with the inestimable advantage of ftmplete security. It 
is therefore the height of imprudence in a pbor ifian to enter into 
such a c<mtract with any friendly society whatever. We are 
strongly of ojnnion that no such society should be any longer 
permitted witli the sanction of the law to deal in assurances 
against remote prospective contingencies of this kind. 

On this ground, indeed, we are prepared to go somewhat 
farther in the way. of prohibition than Mr. Tidd Pratt seems as 
yet to consider advisable. A friendly society which calculates^ 
its tables on the principle of taking from the younger members 
a rate of contribution sufficient to ensure them the l^nefit of sick 
pay up to an advanced period of life or to its close, enters into 
contracts against contingencies as remote (and therefore as un- 
likely to be fulfilled) as when it sells old age annuities. In such 
tables the contrilbutions required from the young members, . say 
between 15 and 35, are calculated, of course, not merely to meet 
their probable sickness during the early yearsf of their member* 
ship, but a portion of it is intended to accumulate at compoii^ 
interest in some investifient, to provkle against the increas^g 
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sickness of their later years, that is to say, of a remote period, 
30, or 40, or 50 years in advance. Should then tiie society 
break up within that time, such members as have paid during, 
say, the first half of their lives twice as large a contribution as 
would have covered their probable liability to sickness for that 
time, on the promise of the continuance of the contract on the 
same terms for the latW half, are defrauded in the same w<ay, if 
not quite to the saitAs extent, as if they had been paying during 
the same time for deferred old age annuities. 

In our view the legislature should not stamp with its sanction, 
by admitting them to registration, any societies established on 
a plan, and holding out expectations, which according to all past 
experience must prove delusive. Such a principle is by no 
ineatis necessary to the popularity or general advantage of a 
benefit society. Tim contributions may as readily be calculated 
(as they are in many flourishing societies) on the principle of 
each member paying only according to his probable chain e of 
sickness for the time being^ that is to say, within the current year, 
or other limited period. 

If friendly societies confined themselves to this offer of the 
guarantee, avowedly tempomry, of fixed allowances in sickness, 
and small sums on death for tiie purpose of funeral exjienses, in 
return for monthly contributions, it will be evident on a little 
consideration, that nqg^eal harm could arise from any moderate 
error in the estimates of sickness and mortality, on which these 
contributions are calculated, not even though actual insolvency 
resulted at any time from this or any other cause. liach member, 
in fact, pays during his meml^rship for the benefit of the 
assurance during that time, and no longer. If he fall sick in the* 
course of it, he receives the sick pay to which he is entitleil. If 
he do not incur sickness, he yet enjoys for the whole of tlu? 
period, whether long or short, through which he pays, all that 
he bargained for — the assurance, namely, of support in sickness 
if he requires it. Supposing him to have paid for ten years and 
received nothing, not having had a day’s sickness during that 
time, he is nevertheless not injured by the dissolution of the 
society, He has had bis pennyworth for his penny — all that he 
contracted for. And the same argument bolds equal! good of 
the contract for funeral expenses if he die within that time. 

If, on the contrary, be bad commenced paying when young 
and healthy, at a rate of contribution calculated an the principle 
of insuring him throughout lifcj or up ^ a very advanced a^, 
and that the club fails just as he gets old and infirmity is 
coming on him, he is clearly defrauded. But this is owing 
to the false assurance given him of the permanence of the 
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society, and the calculation of its tables on that expectation, 
and on this ground it is that we deprecate the formation of 
societies on such. a plan. All ought to be, in truth, con- 
sidered as essentially of a temporary character. It is a mere 
delusion for them to pretend to absolute permanence, and 
regulate their tables on the supposition of perpetual solvency. 
The only safe course (which is pursued by many of the best 
societies, and ought, we think, to be madl^ {compulsory on all) is 
to profess no more than they can be sure to perform, and there- 
fore to offer a temporary guarantee only, — say, from year to 
year, or even merely from month to month — which is, in fact, 
the true nature of the assurance which alone it is in their power 
to afford. There is nothing to bind the individual members of 
any society to continue their monthly payments a day longer 
than they choose. Ilow then can they (with honesty) in their 
collective capacity pretend to enter into permanent contracts? 
Societies constituted avowedly on a temporary principle, should, 
as has been said, graduate the contributions of their members so 
as to Torrespond, as closely as may be found convenient, with 
their respective ages. But the report of Mr. Finlaison shows 
that no very complex tables are requisite for this purpose. One 
uniform contribution (for the same rate of sick pay) may be 
taken (with sufficient approach to equity to satisfy all reasonable 
persons) from members of all ages between 15 and 35. From 
those Ifetween 35 and 45 one-third, and^from those between 45 
and 55 two-thirds, more may properly be required ; and from 
members between 55 and GO an additional three-fourths.^ No 
member should be permitted to remain on the books after that 
period. He should then fall back for support upon the old age 
pension, which, it is to be hoped, he will have long before pur- 
chased of the Governmentf through the agency of the secretary to 
his society or the savings-bank. A society of this simple form 
may be really permanent, for the very reason that it enters only 

* We do not put forward this graduated scale of contributions as anything 
more than approximative. The following Table from Mr. Finlaison's ataalysiB of 
the average amount of sickness esperien^ by the general mass of contribators 
to Friendly Societies will enable any one to frame a scale of contributioiis 
according to age, more or less simple as may be preferred ; — 

From the am o^ 

16 to SI the average number of days’ sickness per annum is . . 6| 

SI to 86 
80 to 36 
3610 41 
41 to 46 
46 to 01 
01 to 56 
06 to 61 
61 to 66 

into 
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inte temporary en<;agements,. and that its income will always 
aboirt balance its expenditure. If it bo objected^ to this recom* 
ixiendation that the oldest members will have .to pay the largest 
contributions just at the period when their earnings are likely to 
fall off, and conseauently their means of payment, the reply is, 
— that their liability to sickness being thereby increased, it is 
only just and right that they should pay more for an allowance 
in case of its occurriisg. They are not thereby deprived of the 
benefits derived from the principle of mutual assurance ; that 
principle does not require that the young members should pay 
for the support of the old, nor that a member should pay in 
youth for his o^vn maintenance in old age. It might be desirable 
to establish societies on that principle, if it could be done with 
complete securittj for the fulfilment of such remote engagements. 
But as experience has shown that it is not in the power of 
friendly societies to affoid such security, it is far better that 
they sliould confine thMnselves to that which is wholly within 
their power, namely, the mutual assurance to their members of 
allowances in sickness, and a sum for funeral expenses in case 
of death, for the current year or month, in return for annual or 
monthly contributions, reasonably proportioned to the average 
liability of the members (classed in three or four simple groups) 
to the occurrence of sickness or death during that limited period. 

No doubt it is necessary to have a certain fund in hand at jill 
times to meet the demands of the current period, and /br this 
end it is usual to require a proportionate entrance -fee (from 
three to six months’ pay) from each member^ or (what comes to 
the same thing) to allow him no claim to the benefits assured until 
Ins contributions amount to that sum. It is possible that at 
times a considerable surplus fund may be found to have accumu- 
lated in the treasury of such a society^ owing to either an un- 
usually healthy season, or to the contributions having been set 
at too high a xatc. If there is good reason to believe the latter 
cause to have been at work, a division of the surplus among the 
membem, in the shape of a bonus, is a very usual and by no 
means unwise mode of disposing of it. The prudent ^unong 
them will transfer their shares immediately to the savings-bank^ 
or purchase an old age pension of Government to the amount it 
will command. If, on the other hand, the surplus appears fairly 
attributable to the former cause, a wise committee will recom- 
mend the members \o leave it in the treasury^ as a provision 
against the r>ccurrence of a proportionately unhealthy season and 
a consequent amount of sickness beyond .the average in the fol- 
lowing year. (t is also possible that, owing to some such unusual 
gDcgurrence, or to miscalculation, the fttad^may, on some oceasiou^ 
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prove deficient before the year expires ; if so, no ^eat mischief 
will' follow— certainly no injustice to any one. The members 
then on the sick-list will be disappointed, but the evil will 
be small. Tliey will have paid what at the time was believed' 
to be sufficient to insure them for (say) twelve months, and it baa 
turned out only enough to insure them for (say) eleven months. 
Had the contributions been fixed at a higgler rate, that is to say, 
if they had paid more^ they would not have b^en disappointed of 
the twelfth month’s sick pay. But, as they did not pay for it, 
so ncitlier are they defrauded by not receiving it. For the future 
the society will, if wise, either keep a larger balance in hand, by 
enlarging their entrance-fee or increasing their rates of contribu- 
tion. Such a temporary suspension as is here supposed partakes 
in a very slight degree of the iniuslice, and carries with it none 
of the had consequences, of the failure of those societies which 
pretend to permanence, and contract for assurances, often of high 
value and heavily paid for, to fall due at a remote period, before 
which they have become insolvent. 

If we are right in our belief that friendly societies should 
limit themselves to the very simple form and character we have 
indicated, it would seem further desirable that the same plain rules 
and tables might be judiciously adopted by all ; and these 
might with advantage he suggested for general use by a circular 
from the Registrar. At present every separate society of 50 
or 100 members, consisting in many caseji only of uneducated 
labourers and artisans, has to devise its own rules and rates of con- 
tribution, without any other guide perhaps than the wisdom of the 
landlonl of the house where they assemble, aided by a chance 
copy of those adopted by a neighbouring parish, or in the larger 
affiliated societies. It seems evident that the rules which are 
best for one society must be best for all, and the extended know- 
ledge of the Registrar would probably be able to suggest the pre- 
ferable form«v The tables of contributions and siek-pay migh^ 
be recommended to vary according to the locality, at least so 
far as to distinguish between rural and town populations. • Were 
this depe, and the rules and tables circakted by some central 
and experienced audiority like the Registrar, adoptei^ as we 
believe they would be voluntarily hy the great bulk of the 
friendly societies throughout the country, we think the syatens 
would be jdoced on the best attainable fooling, and that mtrther 
interference would be unwise. Aided by tlfts amount of adirifie 
and instruction from the highest quarter, and influenced probaUy 
more or less by the perSuasioni of their friends among tWiqq|Nur 
classes^ the good sense and firadence the menders tbeaMrivea 
win plebably ^be fwtek before ho^g to fine them fima 
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tations of the publican and the public-house, by holding their 
meetings at some place less likely to counteract the frugal and 
prudential object of their association: some reading-room or 
public institution, or at the residence of their secretary or 
steward. If they desire to hold an annual meeting, and walk 
in procession, and even to dine together on the occasion (for 
what public business ii ever in this country got through without 
a dinner?), there is^no necessary evil in such an arrangement. 
On the a)ntrary, good-fellowship and mutual acquaintance are 
very fitting elements in such a society^ which, as has been said 
before, is not a mere pecuniary investment, but partakes in some 
degree of a social, benevolent, and fraternal character. The 
very names which common usage indifferently applies to it, of 
a Friendly Society, or Benefit^ Club^ show how generally this 
idea of friendly association is entertained in the minds of its 
originators ; and we have no doubt that the annual feast brings 
in many members who would not otherwise belong to it. If 
honorary members are admitted to contribute, they should avoid 
any attempt to interfere in the management, which had best be left 
wholly in the hands of the benefit members, or of the officers 
they may elect for the purpose. Gratuitous contributions from 
wealthier neighbours will be in themselves desirable, both as a 
mark of sympathy in the praiseworthy endeavours of self- 
support which such societies exhibit, and as an encouragement 
to their formation and permanence. But there should be no 
dictation of arrangement, still less a parade of assistance bearing 
the aspect of charitable donations. The feeling of independence 
and self-support, which has hitherto caused the establishment 
of so many societies of the kind among the poorer portion of the 
industrious classes, should be carefully guanled from any taint 
of the kind, which would infallibly suggest the notion that the 
society is countenanced only because it keeps the members from 
applying tOi%thc parish — an idea certain to diminish its general 
popularity, and check its extension and consequent utility. 

Onsiword upon the fitting number of members, in which 
respect there is a remarkable inequality among existing sqpieties. 
It is obvj^us that it should be sufficient to allow of the sickness 
and mortality among them approximating to an average, which 
cannot be reasonably expect^ in a small club of a dozen or 
twenty members only. On the other hand, much danger arises 
from too great an Extension of number, especially if the area 
over whicii they are spread is also large. The safe working of 
these societies entirely depends <m a strong individual interest 
being fell by every membOT in the economy of the common fgnd. 
It is not enough to rely on. medical ceriincatss of the inability 
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to work of a member who claims sick paj, nor on the sharp- 
sightedness of stewards. Unless his neighbours have a sufficient 
interest in detecting imposition, it will undoubtedly be attempted^ 
and in many cases with success. That sufficient interest can 
only be found in a society composed of limited numbers, in 
which each feels that it is his money that is paid away — ^ sua 
res agitiir ’ — and that, unless imposition *is prevented, the fund 
may be exhausted perhaps just as he becomes a claimant on it. 
Experience has proved this position incontestably. We could 
give instances of large societies, counting their members by 
thousands, and spread over entire counties, in which, upon 
examination, the amount of sickness (for which allowances have 
been claimed and paid) has for many years together exceeded, 
in a very large proportion, the ti;ue average as ascertained from 
the bulk of the smaller societies, and which are consequently 
insolvent ! So far from there being sufficient interest in indi- 
vidual members to induce them to watch and check imposition, 
the very opposite feeling may, under such circumstances, pre- 
vail — a desire to appropriate ns large a share as possible of 
the county stock (the magnitude of which suggests also a false 
estimate of its inexhaustible character) to themselves and their 
neighbours. 

It is not easy to say what nupiber will be best with the view 
to escape these opposite evils. A crowded neighbourhood, such 
as a town, by facilitating superintendence, evidently admits of a 
larger number than would be safe in a thinly peopled district. 
A range of from 50 to 200, acconling to local circumstances, 
may bo reasonably considered safest. 

It is desirable that, together with the allowance of money in 
sickness, medical attendance should be also afforded by the 
society, the cost of which will of course be reckoned in the cal- 
culation of the contributions. Practitioners are very ready to 
contract with societies for this purpose at a moderate charge per 
member. This arrangement, with a rule that no member shall 
belong to more than one friendly society at the same time, and 
also that the allowance in sickness shall not exceed two-thii^ tA 
a member’s wages when at work, will tend to prevent impositioUf. 

Sufficient security by bond should be taken from the treasuiier. 
And if the money in his hands at any time exceed what in 
cessnry for current expenses, the surplus should be inveiMd^'In 
a savings* bank or in Government securities.^ Money intended 
the support of the sick^or barial of the dead is too sacred" 1l ftthd 
to be risked in speculative investments. ’ 

Jhjhrred haVe^ reeommeiided^ 

soeiefies should not undertake 

And 
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And, indeed, it iippears, as has been said, that out of 5000 
societies which have lately come under registration, all but 39 
have renounced this branch of assurances. It .would, however, 
be lamentable if such a provision were not to be placed within the 
reach of the industrious classes, or that the members of friendly 
societies, on reaching an age at which it would be imprudent or 
impossible for any society to keep them on their list, should be 
left destitute of other support than parish pay or the workhouse. 
Happily an Act was passed in the Session of 1853, under which 
the purchase of a Deferred Government annuity is facilitated to 
such a degree as to enable every man or woman in the kingdom, 
with the smallest assistance from an intelligent friend, or the 
clergyman of the parish, or through the medium of the secretary 
of a friendly society, or of a savings’ bank, to obtain it The 
history of this valuable enactment, •which is as yet, we believe, 
not generally known or appreciated, may be briefly told. So 
long ago as the year 1773, on the recommendation of the late 
Baron Mazeres, well known for his publications on annuities, a 
Bill for a similar purpose passed the House of Commons, but 
was lost in the Lords. In 1833, Lord Althorp, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, we believe, on the suggestion of Mr. Woodrow, 
introduced, and obtained the sanction of the legislature to an 
Act admitting of the purchase of life annuities, both immediate 
and deferred, from the Government, through the medium of any 
savings’ bank, and on so small a scale as to place them w'ithin 
reach of the humblest members of the working classes. That Act, 
however, so far as regards deferred annuities, has been very nearly 
a dead letter. It appears from the recent return to Parliament, 
the title of which we have placed at the head of this article, that 
zn the twenty years since its enactment only 2034 persons have 
purchased deferred annuities, to the amount of 40,474/., or an 
average of about 20/. each. The cause of this small result we 
believe to have been the terms on which the annuities were 
calculated ; namely, that the purchaser should in all cases have 
the option of claiming the return of Ids payments at any time 
previous to the conunencement of the annuity (but without 
interest), or bis executors if be .died before that time. It is 
evident that in the tables framed upon this principle the account 
of every purchaser must be kepi separate from the rest, and the 
deferred annuity so contracted for, years before it i« wanted, 
cannot be more, bift is in reality less, uiiaanKnuit lhaa that which 
might be purchased as an inmedicie atmmty, when wanted, by 
the same sum or sums of matkj pawl liilo H, savings’ bar&, 
and allowed to accumiilalje i&ere tin tbeiMnnity is refttired. 
Tjiere has been therefore m indnceiiieiil^dbr ^preferring tbe fittr* 
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chase of a deferred annuity in this form to that of an immediate 
annuity when the time should arrive that it is needed, but the 
contrary ; and^wc are not surprised at the very small number 
>of persons who have availed themselves of the offer ; while of 
immediate annuities there have been in the same time upwards 
of 8000 purchasers, the amount reaching to 161,640/. per 
.annum, an average likewise of about 20/. Even this, however, 
is a very insignificant result ; and we shuiild have but slender 
expectations of any large benefit from the offer of Government 
annuities, if tlic terms proposed continued as in the Act of 1833 
(3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 14). But in the session of 1853 another 
Act was passed to consolidate and amend the preceding Acts, by 
introducing various improvements, and especially one clause, 
from which we arc inclined to au^ur great and most beneficial con- 
sequences. Tills Act continues the power given to the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt by the former statute to grant, 
to any amount not exceeding 30/. per annum, immediate annuities 
on single or on joint lives ; and also deferred annuities on single 
lives, the purchase money to be either paid down in one sum at 
the time of contract or by annual instalments, and in both 
cases to he returnable if required at any time by the party (but 
without interest) as in the old Act. But it further empowers 
them to gmiit deferred life annuities for a sum to be paid down 
at once, and not returnable. The Table prescribing the purchase- 
money of this last class of deferred annuities is, of course, cal- 
culated on the same principle of mutual assurance on which the 
friendly societies proceed. Any one purchasing such an annuity 
{in other words, an old age pension to commence at a future 
period, if he lives so long) takes the chance of his not living to 
receive it, just as every member of a benefit socie^ or sick club 
takes the chance of his not being sick, and therefore never need- 
ing the allowance in sickness for which he pays. The money 
once paid is not returnable in either case. But then the benefit, 
if needed, is proportionately large, each member’s own contri- 
butions being swelled by those of the other associated members, 
who do not (dl sick, or, iu the case of the old age pension, ido 
not live to the term at which it is to commence. The auperior 
benefit of this class of deferred annuities is seen at once by a 
comparison of the purchaser-money of the same amount of mmisity 
tinder the two systems*- that in which the payments aretetiiiiiidlle, 
and that in which they are not * ^ ^ 

It must be remarked that by the new Act*^ ta^Ses aragi^My 
siiii|slified| imd tlm wl&fe semme made far more 
connninf ^he aou^uni 
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whole), by which all fractions of a pound are confined to one 
aide of the account. It appears then from the tables published 
by the Commissioners under the Act that a deferred annuity of 
one pound per annum to commence at the age 60 will cost, 
if purchased by a male of the age of 15, on the principle of the 
return of the money (Table II.), 21. 10^. Id.; on the principle 
of no return (i. e. of mutual assurance), (Table III.), only 1/. 5.v., 
or less than half ; if ^ the purchaser of the same annuity be 20 
years of age. the respective sums will be 21. 18s. Qd, in the first 
case and 1/. 10s. 8rf. in the latter. If 30 years old, 4/. Os. Ihl. and 
21. 8s. id. ; if 40, SI. 14s. 6d. and 6/. 13s. Sd. If the annuity 
contracted for is to commence at the age of 65, the purc'liase 
money on the mutual principle (Tabic III.) will be for every 
pound, when the purchaser is 15 years of age, only 15.9. Id. ns 
against 1/. 16s. upon the sepaiatc princijde (Table 11.); if 20, 
only 18s. 6//. as against 2/. 2s. 2d. ; if 30, 21. 7s. id. in lieu of 
3/. 18s. 9rf. ; if 40, 21. 5s. 8d. in lieu of il. 

But it is not alone from their comparative cheapness, as 
costing but one-half, or little more than half, that we recommend 
the purchase of Deferred Annuities under Table III. in prefer- 
ence to those under Table II. The former have the additional 
advantage, in our eyes inestimable, of being inalienable. The latter 
are but too likely to be given up under the pressure of circumstances 
before old age arrives and the annuity commences. If contracted for 
on the principle of money down, a change of mind, or the desire 
to lend the money perhaps to a friend^ or spend it in some in- 
dulgence or rash speculation, or any other of the various forms 
of temptation which, in the course of a lifetime, arc sure to beset 
a poor man with the command of a sum of money, will very 
probably induce him to ask for the return of his payments and 
renounce his claim to the annuity he had contracted for. If 
purchased on the principle of annual payments, there will be 
added to these motives for withdrawal the still stronger one of 
occasional difficulty in keeping up the payments. Moreover, 
any creditor may lay an embargo on the value of this class of 
annuity, and recover it from the Government at the cost of the 
contracting party. The annuities purchased under Table III. are, 
on the contrary, inalienable under any other circumstances than 
a statute of bankruptcy. These alone can be looked upon aa a 
certain provision against the wants of old age. Those who do 
not desire this certainty had far better keep their money in the 
wvings* bank, where; if not taken out, it will accumulate at 
inter^t, and enable them to purtritase aft tmmediaie Government 
when they reach the ^ 

: ^0 show by an example the worktcig oTTable IH., let ui iti^ppoie 

a prtident 
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a prudent young man of 20 years of age determines to make a 
certain provision against want in old age. If he has laid by the 
sum of 9/. 9^. in the savings* bank, or elsewhere, he will at 
once be able to convert his deposit to that moderate amount 
into an annuity of 10/. per annum^ to commence on his reaching 
the age of 65, secured to him, not on the faith of some precarious 
bencht society which may perhaps be broken up long before that 
time, but on the guarantee of Government : ^he same in fact upon 
which rests the whole National Debt. If he do not possess this 
sum, he can at all events have no difrieulty in saving within a 
few months the small amount of I85. which will buy him 
an annuity of 1/. against the age of 65. In a few months more 
lie may easily buy another pound, and continuing the process, 
before he reach the age of 25 or 30 at farthest, he* may, by a 
very trifling outlay, have secured* an annuity of 20/. per annum 
(or near 8.s-. per week) for the independent support of his latter 
years, if he live to advanced age. A pound a year only saved 
.and applied in this way between the ,agc of 15 and 30, will 
afford him the gratification of a certain independence in tfip 
dec line of life. Of course a woman may do the same, or a 
married man for his >vife or child. Moreover the Act empowers 
the Commissioners to contract for the payment of any sums (not 
exceeding 100/.) on the death of any party who purchases a 
proportionate life? annuity ; that condition being necessary to 
secure the Government against all danger from bad lives. The 
tables for this purjxisc have not yet been issued by the Com- 
missioners, but we trust will not long be delayed. 

In the meantime the offer of Deferred Annuities upon the 
terms we have indicated is a boon, in our opinion, of un- 
exampled value to the great body of the industrious and poorer 
classes. It remains to be seen how many of their number will 
have the wisdom and foresight to avail themselves of it. We see 
on all sides evidence of the universal want of such a provision 
against the destitution which old age so frequently brings upon 
these classes. Domestic servants, clerks, governesses, railway 
and poor-law officials, shopmen, small tradesmen, and agri- 
culturists, no less than artisans and labourers, know and feel the 
uncertainty of their future, and show their appreciation of the 
need of some security against want in the decline of life, by 
or less imperfect efforts to supply this object through associA-^ 
tions of various sorts. But os we have shown, in reference to 
friendly societies, it is an object which no private association, 
however promising, ctm effect with any approach to the 
complete and unimpeachable security which the Government 
guarantee affords, or (we may add) with the facilities for 
vot. xcvi. NO. cxci. o omnipresent 
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omniprpsent inanageniont which the Government possesses in 
the savings’ banks, and the machinery of the National Debt 
Office. 

We feel confident that the advantages held out by tliis Act 
only require to be made generally known to be universally acted 
on through the length and breadth of the land. It would be an 
act of wisdom if every father of a family, able to afford the 
moderate sum required for the purpose, were to ])urcliasc a 
Deferred Governii/ent Annuity of this kind for each of his 
children, and every husband for his wife, in order to place 
them beyond the possible reach of want in old age ^ for 
such an annuity once purchased is an inalienable provision. 
An annuity of 30/. per annum (which is the maximum per- 
mitted by the Act) would be sufiicient for this most desirable 
end, bsing near 12s. a >teek, and would cost, if bought when the’ 
parties were young, but a trifle: for example, for a boy of 10 
years old, only 33/. 15>\, or rather more than ONK year's pundiase, 
the annuity to commence at the age of tiO. If to commence at 
35, only 18/. 7s. Gr/. livery employer of labour on a large scale 
ought to make it a condition with his workmen that they should 
purchase a superannuation pension of the kind, by leaving a 
certain ])ortion of their wages with him for that purpose. \V"e 
believe something of a superannuation fund is already set on 
foot in many large estahlishiiitmts. It ought to he universal, 
and secured by investment in (jovernment annuities. A very 
small fraction of the enormous sums annually consumed hy the 
industrious classes in intoxicating beverages and tobacco would, 
if applied in this manner, secure to the w'holc body of them a 
certain and comfortable independence in the decline ol' life. 

It is scarcely necessary to j)oint out the iinmen.se advantage 
that would result to the cause of order, internal peace, and tlu* 
maintenance of the national faith, were these oilers widely and 
generally accepted among the industrious edasses. Every pur- 
chaser of an annuity or life assurance would be bound to the 
common cause of security to property and faith to the ])ublic 
creditor in the full amount of his paid-for and expected benefit. 
The mere reduction of the burden entailed on the p«)or*rates 
for the maintenance of the infirm poor would be considerable. 
Rut the happiest results must be looked for in the encourage- 
ment at once, and the gratiHcation such a provision would afford 
to the <lesire for iiidependcnce which exists so strongly among 
the people of this country— in the opportunity thus opened to 
them by a very small amount pf temporary sacrifice in their 
season of health and strength, to secure themselves and those 
dearest them against the risks from which few in these days 
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of any class can consider themselves wholly safe, of falling, in 
advanced age, into destitution, and being reduced, through un- 
expected contingencies, to the degrading condition of pauperism. 

If we suppose the contingencies of sickness or accident to be 
provided against Ijy the general establishment and ado])tion of 
Friendly Societies, and of infirmity from advanced years by the 
purchase of deferred annuities/rom Government, the sufferings to 
which the great bulk of the industrious portion of the population 
arc continually exposed will have been mitigal^d to an almost incal- 
culable ('xtent, and their comfortable subsistence ensured almost 
beyftnd the chance of failure. There remains, however, a further 
object to be sought, in the contem]>lation of their wellwishers, 
namely, their rise in the scale of society through the accumula- 
tion of those savings which, even after providing in the ways 
• wo liave recommended above, against sickness, accident, and old 
ago, they can generally spare from the ordinaiy remuneration of 
their toil ; ami for tijis object the Legislature has provided the 
ready means in that admirable institution the SaviN(J,s* Bank. 

Something, liowever, roiiiains to be ^said on this store, and 
something of no little im|)ortance. In the case of these deposi- 
tories ior the frugal sa\ings of the ])oorer classes, the first and 
most imperative element siumld bo, of course, conijiletc, unques- 
tionable SKCUKI'J Y. Otherwise bow can wc hope that tliesj classes 
will be induced to make the sacrifices necessary for saving their 
money, or how am we in conscience venture to recommend them 
to deposit it in these institutions? But alas! experience, as wc 
all know, has shown conclusively that the present constitution of 
savings’ banks by no iiieans affoixls this indispensable requisite. 
The security is perfect from the moment that the money has 
been received from the bapk by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. 13ut in the interval between this receipt and the deposit 
in the bank, il is wholly without any safeguanl at all, beyond 
the volunteer vigilance of unpaid and iiTcspoiisIble trustees or 
managers, the amateur patrons of the concern. The valueless 
character of this safeguard has been unhappily evidenced in the 
frequent instances of insolvency of banks that have occurred iniate 
years, generally owing to the embezzlement of the funds by some 
salaried clerk, whose astuteness has proved to be more. than' a 
match for the vigilance of irresponsible patrons.. In the case of 
the Rochdale Bank, the defalcation reached to no les^ an ~ amount 
tlian 80,000/. Much discredit has been tl^us cast upon tbese 
otherwise valuableanstitutions, and it is only wonderful that tliey 
. have been still to so grsat an pxtent confild^ in, A Bill foi^lbe 

J utpoue of remedying their defecta^was^pioposedi to tbeli^UAS of 
louunons by the Chancellor qL Um Exchaqum^ in. 

o 2 1858, 
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1853, but met with such vigorous opposition from the trustees 
and managers generally of the local banks, as to have been with- 
drawn for the time — only, we trust, to be introduced again at an 
early period, and enacted into law, at least as regards its essential 
principle. This principle was the proposal to the trustees 
and managers of all savings* banks of this simple alternative — 
either that they should undertake themselves to be responsible 
for the money received by them or their clerk from the depositors 
from the time of its^being paid into the bank until it is remitted 
to the National Debt Ottice, or allow a Government clerk or 
agent alone to receive it, in which case the Government would 
itself undertake the responsibility throughout. Surely there* 
ought not to be two opinions upon the justice — nay the necessity 
— of enforcing one or other of these alternatives. Every one 
must admit that the pocnr man who brings his hard-earned sav- * 
ings to the bank should have unquestionable security •afTorded 
him fpr his deposit. Well then, who is to give this? The 
trustees and managers? But that, it is said, they will not listen to. 
The Government ? But then surely the CJovernment must itself 
receive the money from the depositor fhroutjh an apenf of its own. 
The battle which the trustees and managers generally have been 
fighting, is to retain the receipt of the money lor themselves or 
their clerks, and to throw tlie responsibility for its safe trans- 
mission to the National Debt Office on the Government, or on 
nobody ! 

There is nothing wonderful in the struggle made for this enil 
— and hitherto with success — throughout the length and brnidth 
of the land. The salaried officers of the existing banks are under 
the impression that by the proposed change their services will 
be dispensed with — a mistake, we believe, because ns clerks will 
be still everywhere required, we think they are most likely to l)e 
continued in their oflices by the Government under the new 
arrangement : however, such being their impression, they find no 
difficulty in organizing, by intercommunication, a general opposi- 
tion to it, or in rousing the susceptibilities of the volunteer 
trustees and managers, with whom they arc in constant inter- 
course, and who are themselves naturally unwilling to part with 
the small patronage and influence which their {losition (no doubt 
assumed from the most benevolent motives) confers on them, 
'rhese gentlemen are easily led to consider the proposal as a 
slight upon theinselges — almost an.insult. • *It seems like doubt- 
ing their vigilance or their honesty I As to making themselves 
pecuniarily responsible, that is oa( of thei question. But morally 
responsible they consider themselves, to the extent at least of 
taking every reasonable precaution in superintending the reedipt 

and 
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and safe transmission of the money by their clerk/ and so (brth. 
The only and the all-sufficient reply to this (and it forms the 
substance of the many hundred petitions that were presented 
a^rainst the Bill last year from as many sets of trustees and 
managers) is this : — It is not morale but pecuniary responsibility 
that the poor depositors ought to have. If you, gentlemen, are 
willing to give it, no one doubts your solvency ; it will be 
accejjted as all-sufficient. But if you refuse this, in the name of 
justice, of honesty, and of that bcmevolence for which credit is 
give& you in having undertaken your gratuitous office, do not 
stand in the \vjiy of the offer wdiich is now made to the depositors, 
of full (jovcrnmeiit security for every farthing they may bring 
into the bank, upon the one indispensable condition of course, 
that the Government shajl receive the money for which it offers to 
Ite responsible. Your very refusal indicates a latent suspicion of 
the ])ossibility of loss. Do you persist in throwing this risk 
(which you will not incur yourselves) on the poor dejmsitor, 
whom you induce, by the advertisement of your names as 
‘ trustees,' to trust you with his money ? 

Ill Heaven’s name let the gentlemen of bmgland either accept 
this trust in literal earnest, and give their bond as well as their 
names for its fuHilment; or allow the GoviTiiinent to take the 
money from the depositors directly, and give them its all-sufficient 
security in return! We cannot believe that they will persist in 
lending their names to a delusion — a sham responsibility, which 
proves at a pinch to be none at all — or resist the benevolent pur- 
pose of the Government to substitute in its place a system of 
unimpeachable security for these almost sacred deposits — the 
small savings of. the industrious and provident poor ! 

The truth is that these banks have outgrown their general 
charac'ter, and are no longer to be considered private associations 
of a ijnasi charitable nature, got up by benevolent persons for 
the collection and safe custody of the little savings of their neigh- 
bours. They are, or ought to be, considered public institutions, 
branches of the National Debt Office, for'the investment in Go-^ * 
vernment Securities of the deposits of the industrious classes. 
The time has been when the publication of a list of respected 
names, as trustees, was essential to inspire the confidence of thes^ 
classes in the safety of their deposits ; but they are' more en- 
lightened at present ; and the disclosures made public of late as 
to the legal irresponsibility of these nominal trustees, and tht 
consequent losses entailed on .the depositors in several banks, 
have changed the current of general feeling on the subj^. We 
cannot doubt that if two savings-banks ware opened 
A}t the country, the one without any list of trustees or maMgevs, 

« but 
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but avowedly a Government office, pledging tlie faifli of thc^ 
State for all money paid in, the other with a showy list of 
wealthy trustees, but likewise with a clear understanding* (printed 
on the fly-leaf of the deposit-books) that they are not (and that 
nobody is) responsible for the safe conveyance of tlie money 
paid in to the Government, it does not, we say, admit of a doubt 
that the first would^ not only be generally preferred, but in all 
probability exdushely resorted to by tlie neighbourhood ; and 
this consideration ought to be coiK lusive, since, surely, with a 
view to encourage to the utmost the accumulation of such savings^ 
the best and the most acceptable security that can be provided 
ought to be the one prefened In* the Legislature, and by all who 
have this important object at lieart. 

With respect to some of th^ minor points of tlie late Govern- 
ment Bill a difference of opinion may fairly arise. The question 
of requiring each depositor’s book to be produced periodically 
for examination is one of these. It is well known that great in- 
disposition is felt by many depositors to attend on fixed days, or 
do any thing that may allow their friends to ascertain how much 
money they possess in the bank. It might answer every pur- 
pose if an annual statement of his account were sent by post to 
each depositor; or (as is practised already in some Ixinks) that 
each depositor shouhl have a letter and number entered on his 
book, and a statement of all the accoimts under his jiarticular 
letter being annually forwarded to him, he would be enabled to 
check his own account without betraying to any one about him 
which it is. 

There is, of course, a very general objection raised to the pro- 
posed reduction of interest payable to depositors, and still more 
to the fixing a maximum limit to the expenses of the hank. The 
principle of a fixed net interest on all deposits is, vff' think, the 
true one ; but surely this need not be lower than li per rent. 
Five shillings per cent, additional ought to defray the cost of 
management under a proper system, thougli, of course, it will 
not pay for the building of the magnificent premises and ex- 
cessive salaries whirh have not Iieen un frequently furnished under 
the old system, in which the managers are allowed to retain from 
the depositors whatever percentage they please. It would, wo 
are convinced, be a false economy in the Government to cut 
down the intcrestipaid on the savings-banks’ fund. It must be 
remembered that the maximum amount of each deposit is by the 
Rill Vwought to a very low amotuit (only 100/.), and that by the 
clauses^tended to prevent one person bolding more than this 
as nomfikl trustee for others, as •well as through the facilities 
offered for the investment in ihc funds of all deposits above 60/., 

' ^he 
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the depositors will be confined individually to very small sums, 
and will in future belong exclusively to the poorer classes, who 
might, with sound policy, be encouraged in habits of economy, 
even at some ])ocuniary sacrifice on the part of the State. It 
should be rccolIect«;cl, . too, that the State charges S j and 4 per 
cent, on its loans to the wealthy classes, on the very best security, 
and may therefore Avell afford to pay rather more than 3 per cent, 
to its poor creditors. Looking also to thoi vast saving in the 
cost of crime and indigence which must be occasioned by the 
habitual accumulation of small savings among the poorer classes 
of society, a few thousands a year might be wisely risked in its 
cncou ragemcn t. 

It is very desirable that in making the considerable alteration 
now unav#i(lable in the system o4 savings'-banks the opportunity 
should be taken of consolidating all t!ie Acts relating to them 
into one statute ; and we would urge the same likewise with- re- 
spect to the* b’riemlly Society Acts. Indeed, the Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat upon this last subject in the 
])ast session were cvid<*ntly prepared to recomiupnd sucli a con- 
solidation, if time had allowe<l its preparation. If, as we trust 
will be tlic case, the Legislature should carry at once into 
effect tl^ remaining improvements here suggested in. the laws 
whi( ii relate to these valuable provident institutions, we shall 
entertain sanguine h.opcs as to the result. I'he higher and 
wealthier classes will no doubt, in the active spirit of benevo- 
lence which characterises the age, •do their best, by advice, 
cx])lanatioii, and assistance^ to encourage their poorer neighbours, 
friends, and workj>eo])lc to avail themselves of the advantages 
thus olfercd to them. Wc scarcely see what should prevent any 
adult Jndividual of the industrious classes from becoming a mem- 
ber of a friejicUy society which shall ensure him medical aid and 
a maintenance in sickness, and a respectable funeral on his death 
— the holder of an assured (joveiiimcnt Annuity in his old age; 
and also of an annually-increasing fi»nd in the savings’-bank, for 
ultimate investment, perhaps, in some active business, or to be 
bequeathed as a future provision for his widow or children. All 
this is within the reach of every frugal and prudent person who 
prefers to present gratification the consciousness of a secure pro- 
vision against tlie wants of the future ; (he certainty of an inde- 
jicndent maintenance in the evening of his days ; and the reason- 
able prospect of on improvement in his position of life. 


Art. 
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Art. VIII . — A Month in the Camp before Sebastopol. By a Non- 
Combatant London, 1855. 

I T will be our object in the following pages to place before our 
readers, as far as wc are able, a truthful history of the expe- 
dition of the allied shinies to the Last. To assist us in doing so 
ife have availed ourselves of original documents and journals kept 
on the spot, and wc believe that we shall be able to throw sonic 
light upon events which are still obscure or misunderstood. In 
venturing to criticise any portion of our operations, we are not 
unmindful of the military maxim attributed under various forms 
to so many great commanders, that war consists of % series of 
blunders, the victory remaining with him who commits the 
fewest.’ At the same time we consider that we have a full right, 
without exposing ourselves to the charge of faction or of presump- 
tion, to comment upon and examine the movements of our army, 
and the results l^therto attained by the expedition in which we 
are engaged. 

War having, on the 27th March, been declared against Russia, 
the allied fleets, already in the Baltic and Black Seas, free to 
attack the enemy. The first act of hostility of any importance 
in which w'e (‘iigagcd was the ill-executed and useless bombard- 
ment of Odessa. The reason assigned for this measure was 
unnecessary and absurd. The firing u])on a flag of truce, how- 
ever gross a violation of the law of nations, was not needed as 
an excuse or a justification for a well-conducted attack upon so 
important a towm. Had it been so, we should have been engaged 
in an act of revenge, and not <if war. Odessa is both, a commercial 
and military depot — the great storehouse of soutljern Russia. 
Its granaries, which in time of peace supply half Kuropc w ith 
com, furnish in time of war the means of subsistence to vast 
armies* As a station, therefore, midway between the Princi- 
palities and the southern Provinces of Russia, its destruction 
becomes almost a nheessity before military operations can with any 
prospect of speedy success be undertaken either on the Danube 
or in the Crimea* The place has no historic traditions. Its 
inhabitants are chiefly, if not exclusively, engaged in trailc, or 
connected with the Imperial military and naval establishments. 
The claims of humanity might have been, amply satisfied by 
summoning the garrison to lay down theif arms and to surrender 
tbjP government stores and public ^anari^i wmI in the event of a 
ref^l bn|iving the inhabitants sufiicieni time to depart with 
their, pro^ty before coftnnidamng a bombardment or an assault* 

After 
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After the place had been taken or destroyed — which we presume 
it would have been without much difficulty — two or three ships 
of war, stationed in its secure anchorage, would have prevented 
the reconstruction of any new defences, and, to a certain extent, 
the passage of any fresh troops. It is impossible to overrate 
the importance tliis check upon the movements of the enemy 
would have been to the allies. From the vast granaries of 
Odessa the Russian armies have been supplied. It has served 
as a r(*sting place and has furnished the means of transport 
to those reinforcements which have been poured into the Crimea 
and are now arrayed against us. Our attack upon it was ill con- 
ceived and ill executed. The threats we had vauntingly made 
were not fulfilled. The allied fleets retired having but half 
accomplislied their object, as announced to the Russian com- 
mander — the destruction of the batteries and the ships in the 
harbour. Some pretext was thus afforded to the enemy to boast 
tliat we had been -driven away by the vigour of his defence. For 
the first time we were made aware of the merits of the Russian 
artillery. Our own navy bear willing testimony to the skill and 
courage with which the batteries were defended, and readily 
admit that the honours conferred u]>on the officer who com- 
manded iii them were well bestowed. 

On the 12th of May the Tiger, whilst cruising off Odessa in a 
thick fog, grounded about four miles from the town. As soon 
as she was observed, the Russians opened a fire upon her with 
field guns. Her commander, Capbiin Giffard, having been 
mortally wounded, the officers and crew' surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war, no effort having, it seems, been made to destroy 
the ship or to escape in her boats, although two English armed 
steamers were known to be near. Even the flags ^ and ship’s 
papers were allowed to fall into the enemy’s hands, and fur- 
nished him with the first trophies of the war. There is reason 
to believe that the heavy guns were subsequently removed from 
the wreck and turned against us at Sebastopol. 

It would appear that up to this time the British Govemmitet 
had decided upon no definite plan of operations, although 
bad despatched troops from this country to the Mediterranean 
They had neglected to obtain any infonnation as to the strei^th 
and position of jthe Ottoman troops under Omar Pasha ; Ih^ 
remained in almost complete ignomnee the nature of the 
momentous struggle then taking place on the frontiers of 
the Principalities. It not until months after hoslilitiee bad 
actually broken out between the Csar and the Porte^ that 
SiY John Burgoyne was sent to Bulgaria to report toAe British 
Government upon the state of the TArkbh army. HHTcondition 

of 
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of the Ottoman troops, so (lilFcrent from that of English soldiers, 
and tlic niiinerical superiority of the Kussiaii forces, led him to 
anticipate not only the speedy fall of the fortresses on the 
Danube, but tlic advance of the enemy upon Adrianople. Con- 
vinced tliat Omar Paaha could not meet the Russians in the 
field without running the almost inevitable risk of a defeat, 
which might end in the total destruction of his army and an un- 
interrupted march npoii the capital, he not only advised the* 
abandonment of the liii'^ of tlie Danube, but even expressed his 
doubt as to the possibility of the l\irkish coininander being aide 
to hold that of the Balkan. 'I'he danger appeared to him so 
imminent that he recommended immediate measures for the 
defence of Cimstantinople and the Dardaiudlcs. He suggested 
for that purpose a line of defences across the Tam ic Cliersoncsc. 
It was, we have reason to believe, tlie urgency of the danger 
to the Turkish capital, as represented by Sir John Burgoync, 
which induced the Emperor of the French to send without delay a 
body of troops to Gallipoli. 

Notwithstanding the .anticipations of Sir John Burgoync, 
founded, no doubt, upon an accurate estimate of tlie numbers 
and condition of thel'urkish troops, though not upon a sufllcicnt 
knowledge of their peculiar charact(T, and of the qualities of 
their able commander, the fortresses and works on the D.anube 
were held, with extraordinary courage and chtennination, and 
the Russians were foiled in every attac k upon them. 

Up to this time we had merely thought of guarding the capital 
against a cottp^dc-main ; the possibility of a war, if we were to 
judge by their deeds, appears scarcely to have been contemplated 
by the Government ; on the contrary, they still acted as if they en- 
tertained more than hopes of peace. But the courage displayed by 
the Ottoman troops at Kalafat, Citate, Giurgevo, and Silistria had 
excuted general sympathy and admiration, and the people of this 
country began to perceive that although making professions of 
alliance and friendship to the Sultan, wc were permitting his 
army to wage an unequal warfare cm the Danube, whilst our 
own remained inactive at Gallipoli and Scutari ; Ministers, 
therefore, yielding as usual to the popular feeling, decided upon 
taking one more step in advance, and our troops were ordered 
to Varna. Notwithstanding repeated and most urgent remon- 
strances, every me^ure necessary to ^ fit our army for a cam- 
paign bad been neglected. On the airivol of our troops at 
Gallipoli it was found that no preparation whatever hod been 
made for their reception. The want of boats for landings of 
^mnmiss^at, and of proper interpreters to communicBte with 
the authorities and the inhabitants of the country, caused great 
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delays and embarrassment, which were, it will be remembered, 
severely commented upon in England. It mij^ht have been 
hoped that the results of this culpable neglect would Ijave proved 
a w^a^ninc^ for the future; but so far from such having^ been the case, 
our army was hurried to Varna without any better arrangements 
for its disembarkation or its future employment. Ministers had 
been forewarned, that, owing to the presence of two vast armies, 
the northern provinces of l^urkey in liurftpe were destitute of 
almost all necessary supplies, as well ns of the -means of trans- 
port absolutely required by an army entering upon a campaign. 
The fatal nature of t!ie climate in the neigh bourliood of Varna 
was especially pointed out to them. The wooded valleys and 
marshy lakes near the town are the hotbcMls of the most per- 
nicious fevers ; and it was foreseen that if tl:e pestilence which 
then thveatene<l Europe were unfortunately to fall upon the 
British army, it would on such a spot show itself with ten- 
fold viruleiK’c. Wc have been creihhly informed that before n 
position for encain])ing our troops was selected, a Gcrmay 
doctor, who ha<l been long connected with the Turkish quar- 
antine establishments in Bulgaria, and was consequently wcdl 
acquainted with the climate of most parts of that province, was 
requested to frame a sanitary map of the country. On this map, 
whilst many places were indicated as ‘lies malsain/ Devna and 
thc^ neighhoiirliood of V'aina were <lenotc*d ‘ pestilentieux ’ ! 
These localities were cliosen for the encampments of our de- 
voted troops, who >vere landed without any means of transport 
to enable them, even if required, to move ten miles into the 
interior ! 

It has been said that the presence of the allied armies at 
Varna encouraged the Turks in their heroic defence of Silistria, 
and compelled the Russians to raise the siege ; the moral effect 
of our presence thus avoiding the necessity of an advance. Ad- ‘ 
mitting this assertion to be true, it is no justification of the 
conduct of those who sent our troops there witli the express 
intention of giving effective aid to the Ottoman army, but with- 
out the means of making eC forward movement or of entering 
upon a campaign. The sudden raising of the siege of SilistiiB, 
to whatever cause it may be attributed, was to us a matter of 
equal surprise and congratulation. 

' The terrible history of the visitation of^tbe cholera amongst 
OUT troops will be fresh in the memory of our readers. The 
British army had been re(jiiiced, not only by this scourge, 
but by a prolonged state of inactivity, and by the^jenervating 
effects of the pestilent climate of the valleys in whi^ they were 
micamped, to a state of despondency^we might almost write 

despair 
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despair — which it would be difficult to describe. A regiment 
consisted of but three or four hundred weak, sickly men. 
Those who had been the strongest, tottered under the weight of 
their knapsacks, ^ sad countenance our soldiers wan- 

dered through the sijpkt camp, or sat listlessly watching the 
mournful processions which never ceased moving towards the 
spreading grave-yards. Those who yet lingered on prayed to be 
led, at whatever risk*’ .against the enemy, rather than be left to 
die an inglorious death. 

Ministers were pressed anew by the popular clamour ; they 
felt that another effort was necessary to save themselves from the 
result of their uncertain and tardy policy. Tliey hastily, to 
judge .again by their conduct, determined upoA an expedition to 
the Crimea. At length the orders to prepare for oinbark.ation 
were communicated to the allied armies. The pros])cct of 
speedily facing the enemy h.ad the effect which might have 
been anticipated on British troops. The general despondency 
jwas turned to hope. Men who had been sc arcely .able to drag 
their weary limbs from tent to tent, gained almost instantanca>us 
strength, and the voice of merriment and tlie bustle of prepani- 
tion were once more heard in a camp wliich for weeks had been 
sad and silent as the grave. 

It was not, however, until the 7th of September that the .allied 
fleets s.ailcd for tlie Crime.a. There had been numerous causes 
of del.ay. Tlic means of embarkation and disembarkation had 
not been provided. Wc had deferred to the last moment the 
construction of the proper boats for landing our artillery and 
cavalry. Through the exertions of Sir Edmund Lyons, who 
proceeded to Constantinople and personally superintended and 
hastened the arrangements, the English trcK>ps were .at length 
enabled to embark — an operation which was effected without 
accident through the admirable management of the officers and 
seamen of the fleet. Owing, however, to some backwardness on 
our part, the French were ready and sailed from Varna two days 
before us. With the Turkish squadron they were to await us 
off Cape Tarkan. In the meanwhile Sir Edmund Lyons, Lord 
Raglan, General Canrobert, and several of the officers of the 
staff of each army, proceeded in the Agamemnon, the Samp- 
son, and Caradoc, to examine the western shores of the Crimea, 
with a view to find ^ suitable spot for landing the allied armies. 
A previous survey had been ms^e of the same coast by a detach- 
ment of the British and French fleets. The enemy bad observed 
from our movements that attention bad been especially directed 
to the mouths of the Alma, Katsha, and Bdbec rivers ; accord- 
^be * Terrible,' on revisiting the coast a short time after, 

found 
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found troops assembled and works commenced at all these 
places. 

All idea of attempting a landing to the south of Sebastopol 
had been abandoned, the precipitous nature of the* southern 
coast Torbidding any safe anchorage exca||kin the small harbour 
of Balaklava, into which, if even weakl*efendcd, it would be 
almost impossilde to force an entrance. The deep bays in Cape 
Chersonese were too near to Sebastopol. I^remained, therefore, 
to find a suitable spot to the north of the town. 

In clioosirig a place for landing, two things w^rc essential — 
a low shelving beach, protected as far as possible from the pre- 
vailing winds, and an adequate supply of fresh water, not only 
at the point of <iisenibarkation, but at regular intervals on the 
road to Sebastopol for tlie troo^is during their projected march. 
Tlie coast between Sebastopol and the small stream of the Bul- 
ganae is formed by higli cliffs of earth opening into narrow 
vall(‘ys where the Bel bee, Katsha, and Alrna fall into the sea. 
Tlie mouths of these rivers would have afforded suitable landing- 
places, hut it was of the utmost importance to disembark our 
troops — the greater part of which had not been under fire before 
— without exposing them to loss when unable to offer any resist- 
ance to tlie enoin V. To the north of the Bulganac the undulating 
stepjio subsides into a low champagne country. Here and there, 
as it approaches the coast, it falls even below the level o^ the 
sea, which has encroached upon the land during the tides caused 
by heavy gales from the south, forming extensive lakes or lagunes, 
$c])arated from the main by narrow banks of sand and shingle 
tlirown up by the waves. A small bay, near one of tliesc lakes, 
about twenty miles to the south of Eupatoria, was chosen as the 
most favourable spot for the disembarkation of tbc allied armies. 

On the morning of the lltli of Sej>tpmber the French and 
Turkish squadrons — twenty-nine stately ships — were sailing 
majestically in order of battle, within sight of C^pe Tarkan, the 
appointed place of rendezvous. They were waiting the junction 
of the British fleet, which, with its vast convoy of transports 
— near four hundred sail — now rode at anchor in tlie opep sea 
about forty miles to the northward, their tall ma^s and slet^r 
spars seen far and wide above the motionless waters. Line-bf- 
battle ships, steamers, and merchantmen lay side by side, each 
bearing its living burden. Amongst them glided the swift gid- 
leys of the mcn-of-wsir ; flags of many colouil^ signals to distant 
vessels, fluttered in the morning breeze. As the sun appeared, 
the rolling of drums, the braying of trumpets, sounds of 
martial music, ‘ and the clashing of arms filled the air."* Never 

had 
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had tlie naval power of England and her Infinite maritime 
resources b?en so proudly displayed. 

The tliree war-steamers having accomplished tlieir mission 
on the coast now returned to their appointed stations ; the 
Agamemnon, windino^er way snake-Iikc through the crowd, 
dropjied her anchor flir the admiral's ship. A last council of 
war was held on that eventful morning, on board the Caradoc. 
After an animated discussion it was decided that the fleet should 
sail without further delay, and that a landing should be effected 
on the spot we have described. It is not perhaps one of the 
least remarkable facts in the liistorv of this expedition, that, 
after the embarkation of the allied armies and the departure of 
the fleets from \ arna, doubts should still have b(‘en entertained 
as to the practicability of a descent upon the Crimea ; and that 
it was only at the very last moment that it was decided to perse- 
vere in the enterprise. No time was now" lost in making the 
general signal for sailing. Innuineralde flags rcsjiondcd to the 
order, and sent it from vessel to vessel. Suddenly the dark 
smoke rose from a hundred chimneys, and nuinherless wliitc sails 
glittered in the sun. The moving mass now" gradually formed 
into seven long lines, the outermost consisting of men-uf-war to 
protect their charge from the (*nemy. 

During the night a squall scattered the convoy, and in the 
morping most of the sailing vessels were far out of sight. An 
adventurous enoijjy might, with fast stCc"iiners, have inflicted an 
almost irreparable injury upon us, but no enemy appeared. 
Towards evening the straggling transports were again brought 
together, an<l w"crc niicliored for the night ofl* a low coast about 
15 miles to the north of Eupatoria. On the following morning 
the French and Turkish squadrons joined the British fleet, and 
the sigmil to weigh having been made at daybreak, the armada 
was once more in motion. A fresh breeze from the land filled 
the bn)ad sails of the men-of-war as they glided by a low- 
coast rich in villages and heaps of corn. In the afternoon the 
order w'as given to anchor in Eupatoria Bay. The town was soon 
after summoned, and, being without the means of defence, at 
once surrendered. It was not, however, formally occupied until 
two days after. 

Several days having "been lost by needless delays, the com- 
manders of the allied forces were now impatient to effect a 
landing. Admiral Dundas unfortunately chan|[ed at the last 
moment the preconcerted plans. Much confusion, and conse- 
quent loss of valuable time, ensued, Uiiich might have led to 
serious results had our operations been oppoi^ by the enemy, 
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and wliioh subsequently proved the source of considerable incon- 
venience. The order of disembarkation was similar to tliat of 
sailing ; they bad both been devised by Cjiptain Mends, the 
flag-captain of the Agamemnon, a most able and energetic 
officer. 

Never had so large a fleet been brougnt together, and never 
had the j)ower of steam been employed on so ^ ast a scale. The 
sailing vessels were divided into squadiv^s or detachments ; 
two being allotted, with a few exceptions, to each merchant 
steamer. The whole were then formed into seven lines, the inner 
or that nearest the (oast bearing the light division,^ the first 
division coining next, and the others folloAving in their order. 
l?<!yond the infantry w ere the cavalry and the transports with the 
heavy guns of the siege train. The grand reserve magazines were 
outside the whole. Each division was distinguished during the 
day by its flag, and at night l>y the number ofligl^s at the mizen. 
In addition, each vessel had the number of the regiment and the 
riafure of the troops it bore marked in large letters on her side. 
The Agamemnon, Saiisparcul, Diamond, and the remainder of the 
squadron, under the imine<liate command of Sir Edmund Lyons, 
W'ith the small steamers to be used for towing and for disembark- 
ing the troojis, kejit the inshore station ; whilst Admiral Dundas, 
with the rest of the fleet sailing outside the whole convoy, were 
to protect it to seaward from the enemy. To every division was, 
moreover, attached a steamer of wan to render any assistance 
that might be needed. The boats of each vessel were so told off 
that had the original plan not been unhappily changed,* the 
whole British force could have been disembarked, even under fire, 
in one" day. Every boat had its appointed place and crew', and 
the clearest directions were given to the officers in charge and to 
the men under their command, to avoid confusion in the event of 
any attem])t being made to oppose the landing. These directions 
were coin iminica ted to each coniinaiiclcr, accompanied by a sketch 
of the positions to be taken up by all the vessels. 

At midnight the anxiously expected signal was given, and the 
steamers anil transports bearing the light division weighed and 
formed into line. To prevent confusion, each division succeeded 
at an hour’s interval. The Agamemnon, huirying to and fro, 
hastened the tardy, brought up the stragglers, and maintained 
the order of sailing. The rapid motions and skilfully direottad 
evolutions of this magnificent vessel — as mufch under control as 
the smallest ship’s-boat — excited the wemder and admiration of 
the fleet, and earned fdl it the sembriquet, ^hich afterwards 
bore, of < Lyons’ brought.’ The two admirals, Bnndas and 
Hamelin, were, by previous agreement, td take up a position 

together 
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together in the middle of the bay chosen for the landing-place, 
thus dividing it into two equal parts for the convenience of 
the two armies. The French commander first approached the 
shore, and, not adhering to the original plan, anchored at the 
nortljcrn extremity of the bay, thus appropriating the whole 
to his troops. The change, though unexpected, was advan- 
tageous to both armies, ns they could not have disembarked 
together in so small a space without considerable disorder. The 
Agamemnon sought an anchorage about a mile to the northward, 
opposite a broad lagune, which aiforded an effective protection to 
our men on the land side. It would have been useless to wait 
for the British admiral, who did not leave Eupatoria until nearly 
the middle of the day, when he anchored far out to sea, where 
he remained during the disembarkation. Admiral Hainelin 
had boldly brought his vessel dose in shore, and her boats were 
amongst the first which touched the enemy’s coast. Tlie g(?neral 
departure from the preconcerted arrangement gave rise to much 
confusion. One transport, containing the artillery, grounded on 
the coast ; several vessels fouled one another ; and the order of 
sailing having: been broken througli, few took up tlie places 
allotted to them. Our allies lijul already been engaged for 
nearly two hours in disembarking troops before we were able to 
land a single man. 

No attempt whatever w'as made on the part of the enemy to 
interrupt our operations. Tlie inhabitants of the country ap- 
peared scarcely to notice the invader, (’arriages rolled along 
the <iigh roads, and long strings of carts bore the prcKluce of the 
fields to the villages. An officer, escorted by a small body of 
Cossacks, rode down to the sea-shore. Dismounting, he* seated 
himself upon tlie beach, and, taking out his tablets, appeared to 
be making careful notes of the proceedings of the allied fleets. 
In this occupation, although within gunshot, he was not 
disturbed. * 

The signal having at length been given to commence landing, 
boats laden with men darted from the sides of every vessel. 
Amongst the first to tread the enemy’s sliore was Sir George 
Brown. Accompanied by a detachment of riflemen, he advanced 
to a ridge overlooking the open country. party of Cossacks 
were driving inland a convoy of c^rts laden with provender 
and com. A few shots, and the advance of a smiE^ll body of 
troops of the line, yoon drove the horsemen from their charge. 
The waggons thus captured formed the nuclei of a native 
transport service, which, however defcctife, proved of the greatest 
use in our subsequent operations. From information afforded 
drivers, and by many peasants who iditefwards came to 

our 
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oar camp, it appeared that the native population was by no 
ineanst well affected to the Russian g^overnment, but that, on 
the contrary, it was not unwilling to welcome the invaders. A 
birbarous })olicy had almost destroyed the Musulman race. No 
descendants of the khans or chiefs who once ruled over the 
Tatar tribes are now t5 be found in the Crimea ; they migrated 
long ago to Turkey. The last link between the Crim Tatars and 
this country had been of late years broken b^ an imperial edicts 
which forbade M oliammedans seeking einjdoyment in the Turkish 
service, as had formerly been their wont. But probably the source 
of greatest discontent was an ukase prohibiting the pilgrimage to 
Mecca — a religious duty imposed upon all true believers. By 
these vexatious restrictions it had evidently been the object of the 
Russian government to put an end to all connection between the 
Musulman inhabitants of the two empires. Tlie Tatar families 
still inhabiting the Crimea arc neither wealthy nor powerful. The 
warlike <*liaracter which once distinguished the race has been 
completely destroyed. The men were long since disarmed, and 
scarcely a knife has been left them. From them, therefore, what- 
ever may be their feelings toward us, we could not expect any 
material help. At tlie most they could only bring us supplies 
for onr army, and afford us such information as we required 
n‘gardiiig the nature of the country and the position of the enemy. 

Th<j Crim Tatars have long since abandoned their nomade 
life, and now reside in villages; but their huts are rude and ill- 
built, and their habits still bear the traces of their former wan- 
dering life. Their language is a hard guttural Turkish, nearly 
vesembling that of the tribes of northern Persia. They retain to 
u remarkable degree the peculiar characteristics of the ancient 
races of Central Tatary — the high cheek-bone, the long, narrow, 
oblique eyes, the flat nose and dilated nostrils, the thick lips, 
and square squat figure. As a party of village chiefs drove into 
the camp in their primitive covered waggons, their grotesque 
appearance at once called to mind those well-known groups on 
our domestic china. The Tatars of the Crimea still use the two- 
liumpcd camel, that beast of burden peculiar to the great deserts 
of Central Asia. Unlike the Arabs, they train these animals 
to draught. ^ m 

The sailors of tlie fleet, encouraged by the examjde of tbesr 
r^i^fScers, worked with unremitting eneigy and |e«d. Two small 
^steamers, the Minna end Brenda, built for the navigatioii of the 
Danube and purcbasetl bjaSir ^mund Lyons^ lUd gondjMrvioe, 
each landing at ^ trip whole regiment of the Une. .^fore 
nightfall 2(^000 infantiy, 36 guns, and a large nnmber, oi nortes, 
inpsily belonging to the staff, were disembarked without aeddent. 
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The French had landed nearly the same number. Foity thousand 
armed men, with a powerful force of artillery, were thus thrown 
in one day upon a hostile coast, a fact unprecedented in history, 
and the successful accomplishment of which forms an important 
epoch in the annals of the art of war. The power of steam in 
effecting a sudden descent upon an enemy’s country by sea was 
fully established. 

During the nighty a strong breeze springing up from the south- 
ward, a suif set in which retarded the landing four days, and 
caused some loss in horses and boats, giving the allies reason to 
regret the many inexplicable delays which had occurred on the 
passage from Varna. On Monday the 18th the armies were 
ready to march. 

As yet, with the exccptioi\ of a few isolated Cossacks who 
watched the movements of tlie allied armies, no Russian troops 
had been seen. The invaders were allowed to establish them- 
selves without any opposition wdiate^er on Russian soil. The 
steamers sent to reconnoitre the coast had reported that a strong 
camp bad been formed upon the heights to the south of the Alma, 
but between the place of landing and that river there was no trace 
of the enemy. This apparent wrant of vigour created general 
surprise. Although the landing could not, peihaps, have been 
prevented, yet by a determined opposition great difliculties might 
nave been thrown in the way of the allies. Owing to our want 
of cavalry, field battciies, judiciously placed, might liave mate- 
rially impeded our operations. The British troops, who, from 
forming the left wing and marching inland, w ere most exposed to 
attack, had so little experience in campaigning, their stragglers 
were so numerous, and their pickets as yet so little acquainted 
with their duties, that an active body of cavaliy might have caused 
them great loss. The G^ssac ks have not sustained their ancient 
reputation. They have rarely been employed during the cam- 
paign, and have never st<M)d, even before a very inferior force. 
Our soldiers soon began to treat them with contempt, and a 
story was some time afterwards current, when the army was 
bcfo’*e Sebastopol, of a piivate armed with a stick only who made 
one a prisoner and brought him to the British camp. ^ 

The want of proper means of transport iMiis felt as soon as the 
troops had landed. The tents which had been givA out to the 
various regiment^ on the second day were rc-embarked before the 
army marched, because they could not be carried. Neaily throe ^ 
weeks elapsed before they were^again the men were con- 

sequently exposed to cold and* heavy daws at night, after the 
oppressive heats of the day. 'Die results wera inevitable. Cholera 
soon broke out with fiesh virulence ; dysentery and diarrhcea 

spread 
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spread throug^h our ranks. There were no means of moving the 
sick. 'I'hc ambulances or waggons constructed for this purpose, 
of wliicli so much had been heard, and to whicli appropriate 
places in each division had actually been assigned in the mtmo- 
randurn issued by the head of the medical staff, had been left 
behind, 'riiose men who fell exhausted were left to die by the 
n>adside. The want of transport was felt in a thousand other ways. 
Owing to it the regimental oiBcers were coippellcd to carry their 
own baggage and provisions for three days. Many men of -weak 
hcaltli, some still suffering from the effects of cholera and fever, 
sank under this hardship ; hence the large number of deaths 
amongst the officers as compared with the men. The French 
army has not been exposed to this disadvantage. Its officers 
have not passed a day without their tents, nor have they had to 
])t*ar a load upon their backs, it Being well known that an oftcer 
thus liainpercd cannot efliciently discharge the numerous duties 
which devolve upon him. Nor has the soldier suffered from 
want of covering, for each man cariies with him part of a 
small tent, which, when fastened to the other parts carried by his 
comrades, forms an cflicient shelter from cold and rain. These 
small tents arc even used by the pickets. They were invented ly 
the men themselves, and arc universally adopted in the French 
army. Perliaj)s when war is over, and they are no longer needed, 
we may begin to tliiiik that tlicy might be beneficially introduced 
into our own. 

To explain the reason why the French possessed the means of 
transport, it is said that they sent a smaller army by 3000 men 
than we did to the Crimea. But it must not be forgotten that even 
in proportion to the tniops embarked their ships were greatly 
inferior to ours in number and size. Instead of those gigantic 
steamers, which bore a regiment of foot and sometimes almost a 
regiment of cavalry, they had but vessels of small tonnage, mostly 
Genoese, Sardinian, and even Turkish brigs. And yet they not 
only brought with them such baggage animals as were absolutely 
necessary, but ambulances for the sick and wounded. The^truc 
secret of the difference is, that they have some organization and 
a system : wc pretend to neither one nor the other. From this 
want, in so many abuses, of order and forethought our unfortunate 
trtMips bane been exposed to those privations and suffeiiagS'Wbieh 
have reduced to nearly one-half its original numfaein l£e 
army in the world. • 

At daybreak on the morning of the 19 ih the ortlbar 
to march, ^he French ^troops; " accustomed to a 
were the tp advance. Attacht^^ to them ab^^l^ 
Turki. British ifbxmngpt^^^^ 
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wing, and thus taking the post of danger and honour ; our flank 
was protected by the light cavalry. 

The allied armies suffered severely during the day’s march, 
although not a long one, from the heat of the sun and the want of 
water. The country over which they advanced was devoid of 
wood and thinly inhabited, from its nakedness resembling one of 
the poorest provinces of Turkey. There were no enclosures or 
villages to impede their progress. The few roads whicli traversed 
the steppe were mere beaten tracks — in winter almost impass- 
able. The Bulganac, a sluggish muddy stream, winds beneath 
cliffs of earth, from the top of which a gentle slope, broken by 
a few ravines and irregularities of the soil, leads to the Alma. 

The harvest had been scarcely got in, and ricks of fresh-cut 
com and hay dotted a broad valley to the south of tlie Bulganac. 
Amwmgst them, as immoveable and scarcely to be distinguished 
from them in colour, were about one hundred horsemen. They 
were the advanced guard of a strong body of cavalry and artillery 
which were seen to issue from the village and gardens on the 
banks of the Alma, and to deploy on the open ground. Two 
batteries, of six guns each, their carriages and tumbrils painted 
light green, W'ere supported by two regiments of cavalry and 
atout 2000 Cossacks. As our skirmishers and light cavalry 
appeared on the crest of the hill, the enemy's videttes gradually 
retired, whilst their batteries rapidly advanced, covered and sup- 
]X)rtcd by the main body of the Cossacks and a regiment of 
dragoons. They formed and opened fire as the British light 
division came in sight. Their att;ick was soon returned with 
great effect by Captain Maude’s troop of Horse Artillery. 

The enemy, having merely intended to reconnoitre the ad- 
vancing armies, retirefl. Apparently to cover their retreat, a 
second regiment of dragoons, clistinguished by their white jackets 
and grey horses, advanced at full speed and formed with much 
skill on a knoll opposite the French right. Some guns having 
been turned upon them, they withdrew in disorder with as much 
precipitation as they had advanced. Their own artillery, mis* 
taking them for French cavalry, opened upon them, killing and 
wounding seventeen of their number. 

Not teing pursued, the whole force fell back in good order, 
and crossing the Alma rejoined the Russian army. Tile country 
which they had occupied was again deserted ; but on the hilt 
sides beyond the Alma there were dark moving masses of men, 
and the glittering of steel. The narrow stream had worn its bed 
through an undulating steppe, leaving an eminence between two 
.and three hundred feet high. These prec^itous cliffs 

two miles from the sea into a spamous amphitheatre, inter* 
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sected by deep ravines and narrow ridges. Upon the eastern 
slope of this amphitheatre could be distinguished an earth-bat- 
tery containing hejivy artillery. This earthwork was separated 
by a narrow valley, or rather ravine, from a field-battery of 
twelve guns, placed in position somewhat higher up the slope« 
Behind tlic left (or Russian right) battery, and between it and 
the crest of the hill, were two dense squares of infantry ; and this 
part of the position Wias covered or flanked iJy a battery of heavy 
guns, placed behind a breastwork on the heights, at the Russian 
extreme right. One or two white tents shone on the crest in 
the centre of the amphitheatre ; and bodies of infantry, cavalry^ 
and artillery were scattered over the slopes and on the summit 
of the ridges overhanging the Alma. Such was the position 
which was chosen by Prince Menschikoff to dispute the advance 
of the allied armies, and where he awaited with confidence their 
attack. 

The allies bivouacked for the night on the rising ground to 
the south of the Bulganac. Their firc's shone brightly on tlie 
hill-side, and seemed reflected back by the Russian lights on the 
opposite heights. The plan of attack was speedily agreed upon. 
()ne French division, under General Bosquet, accompanied by a 
part of the Turkish contingent, advancing along the sea-shore, 
was to force the heights, and to turn the enemy^s left flank ; the 
n*mainder of the French army, when this manoeuvre had been 
successfully accomplished, was to attack that part of the Russian 
centre which rested on the high ground above the village of 
AIrnatomak. The English, retaining their inland position, were 
to wait beyond the village of Bouliouk until the French had 
established themselves on the heights, and were then to turn the 
Russian right, avoiding as much as possible the fire of the centre 
batteries. The inshore squadrons of the two fleets, chiefly con- 
sisting of steamers, were to keep close to the coast, to cover the 
adviince and attack of General Bosquet’s division. 

As the morning broke a thick haze covered the land, but was 
soon dispelled by a light breeze. No movement was perceptibly 
in the Russian camp, and some believed that their strong positi^^ 
had been abandoned ; but soon the sun shone upon the glittering 
bayonets and the green carriages of the artillery. The two, dar]^ 
squares again gradually formed behind tlie principal battery^;, 
cavalry and infantry gathered on the heights. • In the 
the north of the Alma, a few Cossacks galloped to and fro, . 

others sat motionless on. ^eir hyrses, watching the miovyittents m 
the allied fortes. , ^ 

At daybreak the Agamemnon,^ accompanied ^by n sqpadn^ , 
of English and French steamers, moved majestically along the 

coast, 
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coast, and took up a position off toe inouto of t^ic Alma. Soon 
after, a column of infantry, pre(‘e(leJ by skirmishers, descended 
from the hill above the llulganac, and slowly advanc(?d by the 
sea-si<le. This was (ieneval Bosquet’s division, accompanied by 
the Ottoman troops. They were soon followed, more inland, 
by the main body of the French army, formed by the divisions of 
Prince Napoleon and of Generals (hmrobort and T'orey. The 
W’hole lialtcd about a mile from t!ie Alma. Tlic British troops 
were not yet in motion. Unaccustomed to the bivouac, they 
required more time to leave their ni^^kt's rostIn;^-place, iiiicl some 
hours w'cre thus lost, which would have been invaluable to the 
allies at a later period of the day. 

It was ten o’clo k before the British columns, like bright 
patches of scarlet in the landscape, their bayonets all jjlittering 
in the morning sun, were seen pourin;r down the hill-side. They 
had formed into order of march ; the li^ht and second divisions 
in advance^; the firat and third in the centre ; and the fourth, 
with the ba;rgfage an 1 ctmmiissariat, in the rear. Between the 
divisions was the artillery ; and the rilles in skirmishing order 
protected, with the li^ht cavalry, the left flank and front. The 
English halted as they came into lim^ witli their allies; tlic 
second division soon after dejdoyiij^ into four squares, so as to 
meet the extreme lei , «>f the I 'rench. Both armies tlnui moved 
forward in one united ma^s. Tlic few Cossacks who had been 
statiemed as videttes to t!ie north of the Alma now* fell ba4 k. A 
thick smoke, mingled with bright flames, rose from amidst the 
trees. Tlie village of Bouliouk had been fiivd by the r<*lreating 
horsem.m. Again bot!i armies halted and then formed into order 
of battle. 

It was a moment of the deepest anxi *(y to tliosc who ga/ed 
upon the s.^ene. A terrible struggle, u}»oii wliich dequmded (he 
very fate of tlie allied aiinies, was al>out to take place. No one 
doubted British valour; but a task was there which human 
strength could scarcely accomplish. Most of tliose in the 
British ranks, who were shortly to meet in deadly strife an 
enemy superior in numbers, and holding a |K)sItion that seemed 
almost iinpregnabLq had never seen war before. 'J'lie lofty cliffs, 
and the precipitous slopes, bristling with artillery, might well 
appear an inaccessible barrier, defying all attack. Here and 
tocre a pathway led up the lavines which had been furrowed by 
the winter rains. But what enemy would attempt to diag artillery 
up those narrow and precipitous^racks? The guns wdiich swept 
the approaches far exceeded in siae those of the allies. Their 
liesition had b.;en carefully chosen, and their range was accu- 
rately fixed by marks known to the Russian gunners, who could 
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thus open their deadly volleys upon our advancing lines witli 
uncrrin;^ aim. Across a part of the slope itself was a trench of 
sufficient depth to protect the Russian marksmen, and to be an 
impediment to the assailants, whilst field-batteries occupied 
almost every eminence commanding the open ground, over which 
the attacking troops would Lave to advance. The banks of the 
river were steep, and were sufliciently wooded to afford shelter 
to riflemen, wlio, concealed in the village yid in the vineyards, 
poured an unceasing fire into the front-ranks of the allies. The 
wooden bridge across the Alma had been partly destroyed, but 
the stream was in most places fordable. 

It was nearly one o’clock before General Rosquet could 
lead his column along tiie shore to open the attack. A few 
riflemen liad attempted to oi-cupy tlie heights immediately 
above the sea, but liad been speedily dislodged by the fire of 
the French steamers. Tlie river winds at the very foot of the 
cliffs. In the latter j)art of its course it is only fordable at its 
mouth, where a l)ank of sand forms a bar, upon which the water 
scarcedy reaches to a man’s middle, but over which on this day 
the sea broke in a foaming surf. Caphiin Peel, regardless of 
the enemy's marksmen on the heights above, had early in the 
morning placed a boat across this narrow ford, to facilitate the 
jvassage of the French troops. 

On t'jc plateau above the river, almost within range of the 
guns of the ships, awaiting the attack, was drawn up a strong 
body of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Whilst Ids column 
was halting, awaiting the advance of the English, General 
Bosquet, at the liead of his staff, liad carefully reconnoitred the 
enemy’s position, and had examined the nature of the ground 
which tlicy occupied. Wlicn his division resumed its inarch, 
he detiiclied from it a regiment of Zouaves, and a body of tirail-^ 
leurs, who, concealed by the trees and bushes, readied unper-^ 
ceived tlie river, about a mile from its moutli. Suddenly they 
emerged from tlic brushwood on tlie opposite side of tiic stream^ 
and were soon swarming like ants up the almost jverpen* 
dicular face of the cliffs. With extraordinary activity and un- 
daunted courage they struggled onwards, and gained the sumitiit. 
7'he Cossacks, intently watching the movements of the diviston 
which threatened the Russian left, had not perceived this skil- 
ful manoeuvre. Suddenly seeing the enemy in their' rear^ they 
turned their horses, and precipitately gall&ped back to^iod* 
their centre ; the infantry and artillery quickly folldwed^^ Hie 
Zouaves, as one by one they Veached the plateau, fell intitr llae, 
partly protected by an artificial tumulus which croiSMd this 
part of the heights. But the few who finl suoeeedtid^iti' giuiiiiig 
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the summit had scarcely time to collect and form before the 
Russians opened a deadly fire of musketry and artillery upon 
them. General Bosquet now hastened onwards the remainder 
of his division, and, crossing the mouth of the Alina, hurried to 
their support. The main body of the French, under Prince 
Nc*ipoleon and General Canrobert, at tlie same time rapidly 
advanced through the village of Alinatomak, and, fording the 
river, gained a pat|iway which led up to the plateau. It was 
only by extraordinary exertions that the artillery, drawn by 
relays of horses, could be dragged up these precipitous tracks, 
now crowded with troops struggling forward in disorder to the 
attack. A battery belonging to General Bosquet’s division was 
the first to gain the heights. Bravely led, it rapidly advanced to 
the assistance of the Zouaves, and sustained for some time, but 
with great loss, an unequal contest with two Russian battiTies of 
heavier guns. At this moment the issue of the day dependc^d 
upon the courage and steadiness of the Zouaves, and the few 
troops that had joined their diminished ranks. Had they given 
way, they would have been driven back upon the ascending 
columns, which would have been thrown into the most fatal 
disorder; but they nobly held their ground. General Bosquet, 
with . admirable skill, forming into line such part of his divi- 
sion as had reached the heights broken by the confusion which 
bad occurred in mounting by the narrow pathway, led them 
against the enemy. Some regiments of the line having attempted 
to force the Russian position to the left of the Zouaves were 
received as they emerged on the plateau by so hot a fire that 
they fell )>ack, and for a moment sought protection beneath 
the edge of the cliff, whilst their skirmishers, concealing them- 
selves behind the irregularities of the soil, and in the small mvincs, 
•poured a continuous volley into the enemy. 'i'he main body 
of the Russians was collected round an artificial tumulus, upon 
which stood a half-built octagon tower. Thus partly protected, 
they maintained their ground. To dislodge them, the Zouaves, 
who bad now formed in considerable force, accf>mpanied by some 
regiments of the line, charged with the bayonet. Lieutenant 
Poitevin and a serjeant of the Zouaves reached the unfinished 
building, and both, as they triumphantly raised the French flag 
upon it, fell covered with wounds. It is a curious characteristic 
of these brave but eccentric troops that the Zouave had a monk^ 
upon his shoulder,** which, dyings he bequeathed to bis coin- 
pany, and which has since shared all theif clangers. The Russians 
freely contested the vantage-grefUnd ; and hiQra took place the 
deadliest struggle between the French and the enemy. Atomid 
md-within the unfinished tower were heaped the dead gltd.the 
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dying ; but tbe Russians at length gave way before repeated and 
impetuous charges, and again fell back. 

Prince Mensebikoff, seeing that his left was about to be turned, 
detached from his centre a considerable body of infantry and artil- 
lery to its support. The main body of the French army were 
now rapidly gaining the heights, and their lieavy artillery had 
opened upon the enemy with great effect. A body of marines, 
under the brave Colonel du Chateau, boldly, pushed up the decli- 
vity forming the western extremity of the amphitheatre, where 
the Fnglish and French lines came into contact. The Russians 
perceiving that the position was now carried, and fearing lest^ 
they should be outflanked, hastily withdrew the battery of heavy 
guns which we have described as commanding the western 
slopes of the amphitheaitre, and which at the same time enfi- 
latled the earthwork, subsequently so hotly contested with the 
British. 

Nearly up to this time the British troops had remained im- 
moveable. Partly concealed from the enemy by the smoke of the 
burning village and the trees on the river bank, they halted, as 
had been agreed, waiting until the French had gained the heights 
and had turned the Russian left. Marshal St. Arnaud, how- 
ever, perceiving that fresh columns of infantry and batteries of 
lieavy artillery were being brought against him, and fearing to 
be overpowered by a vast superiority of numbers, sent the 
most urgent requests to Lord Raglan to advance without further 
delay. ‘ We are massacred,’ declared his aides-de-camp, in the 
somewhat exaggerated language peculiar to our allies. The 
moment appeared critical. Regardless of the overwhelming 
mosses of artillery in front, and no longer adheringto the original 
plan, the British commander gavp the order to move forward. 
Suddenly the batteries on the slope, which had hitherto remained 
silent, poured forth their deadly fire. The marksmen behind the 
walls and in the vineyards opened at the same time upon the 
approaching lines, but were soon driven over the river by otir 
rifles. For a short time the British troops were lost in the smoke 
of the burning village ; but suddenly their artillery responded to 
the enemy. Keeping up a well-directed fire, they inflicted con- 
siderable loss upon tbe Russians, and blew up a tumbril in tile 
left battery on the slopes. Partly under cover of their fire, L0id * 
Raglan, at the hetkl of his staff, plunged into the fordi OHd 
amidst a shower of shot and shell gamed unCouched the %ppoiito 
bank, near the extreme; left of the Frencb. The light '^vidon;, 
the firat. to attack, had formed in line, but was soon hrokmi hr 
the irregular ground uid the burning nllage tbeough Hwhlch it 
had to advance. More than once the meii^ had to liedonm 
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take shelter for a moment from the heavy lire of the Russian 
batteries. They crossed the stream in disorder, and were not 
allowed to form under the shelter of the opposite bank ; but 
led and urgfed on by Sir George Brown, the 7th, 23rd, and 
33rd Regiments, General Codrington’s brigade, rushed up the 
slope in the teeth of the heavy guns placed in the earthwork. 
With unparalleled courage they drove the enemy before them, 
and in spite of rcpqated volleys of grape, which mowed down 
their ranks, made their way to the cannon's mouth. Some 
actually leaped into the battery; but were soon compelled 
to desert it by the heavy fire of the Russian battalions which 
swept the slopes behind it. A column of the enemy descending 
the hill was mistaken for the French, and for a Biomeiit our 
troops ceased firing. It soon declared itself by opening a volley 
upon the remains of the three regiments, which wavered and 
fell back, mingling together in complete disorder. The Russians, 
encouraged by this success, sprang over the earthen jiarajict, and 
with the bayonet rushed down the declivity upon the retreating 
crow'd. For an instant the issue of this terrible contest seemed 
doubtful.* Tne brigade of Guards w'as advancing in support of 
the Light Division, and an order was now given to it to retreat. 
The second brigade of the Light Division was inadvertently 
formed into a square under the heavy fire. At this most 
critic'al moment Sir Colin Campbell, who had on more than 
one hard-fought field earned his experience and reputation as a 
commander, and to whom fame laid already assigned tlie vic- 
torious issue of one great battle, urged the immediate advance 
of the Guards and of the brigade formed into square. The 
advice was fortunately followed, and the Guards again moved 
with steady step and irresistible courage up the steep ascent. 

Sir Colin liimself leading his gallant llij^ilaiid brigade (the 
42nd, 79cb, and 93rd Regiments) next made thatllaiik movement 
which decided this part of the battle. I'he bagpijics sent forth 
their shrill notes, and the long line moved on with the slow and 
measured step of an ordinary parade. The calm and determined 
fashion of their advance, and the strangeness of their costume^ 
appear to have struck terror into the enemy. They reached, with 
comparatively small loss, the right flank of the redoubt, and at the 
same time the Guards advanced with equal determination up the 
slope. Volleys of prape and musketry were opened upon tiicin, 
but the^ did not return t!ic enemy’s Arc until within a hundred 
yards, when, after discharging their piece%with terrible effect, they 
rushed with the bayonet upon thd redoubt. The Russians re* 
coHed before tbe^ebavge, and seeing the Highland brigade on their 
dwAL s they liastil j al^doned . earthweek, leavings however, 
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two guns as trophies in our hands. A short struggle took place, 
and the Guards remained the victors amidst a heap of slain. 

Meanwhile the Second Division, gallantly led by their veteran 
general, Sir DeLacy Jiivans, had steadily advanced on the western 
side of the arnpliitheatre, notwithstanding the galling fire from 
the earthwork and flanking field-batteries. It readied tlie middle 
of the slope as the rciloubt was carried ; and one of its brigades, 
under General Pennefather, formed into dine with the victo- 
rious Guards. With fresh ardour they again pressed forward. 
Tlic* two massive squares of Uudsian infantry still remained un- 
shaken on the high ground above them, and seemed to present an 
immoveable barrier against our almost exhausted troops. Lord 
llaglan saw the impending danger, and by his orders two guns 
from Captain Turm^r’s battery were speedily lirought to a com- 
manding ridge near which he stood. The sh4>t ploughed through 
the dense ranks. Th(*y soon b(?gan to waver, and in a few 
moments more they were scattered far and wide over the hill 
side. Tiie second mass soon followed, giving way before the 
advancing Highlanders, but retreating in better order. The 
Russian commanders made one more attempt to ihlly their 
flying troops, and a mounted officer was seen bravely leading 
back a heavy column to the charge. Rut it gave way before it 
reached tiie Rritish line, now steadily ascending the slope, and 
was thrown batk upon the rt?treating Jirmy. 

Ihie Russian reserves on the right made a last effort by sud- 
denly moving on our flank to check the progress of the High- 
lancL^rs and to dispute with them the crest of the iiill ; but in 
vain. A regiment faced to receive them, and a single steady and 
wcll-directetl volley sent them back in disorder. The French 
had driven tlie ei^my from every part of the heights to the right. 
A deep valley, running up far inland from the sea, prevented 
the Russian left retiring without making a considerable circuit 
and mingling with the centre, thus adding to the disorder. The 
French batteries opened relentlessly uj>on the flying masses, A 
scene of terrible confusion — a complete i:out rather than a 
retreat —now ensued ; the Russian soldiers throwing away their 
arms, their boots, their knapsacks, and all that might im^^ede 
them, left their ranks and sought safety in flight ; the British 
Horse Artillery followed, pouring into them, again and again os 
it came within range, its murderous fire. ^In vain the liuaiinn 
cavalry, which had taken little or no part in thelmttle, itteaiQpled 
to check the pursuit t they^could but cover the^ reMSat w the 
paniostricken ctowd. But our artillery being unatippoin^ was 
soon compelled to return, and about four' o^cloek^'tlfe^last 
re-echoed in the distance. In three houfs^dttring^ two of wmeh 
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only the British had been ensraged — the allied armies had carried, 
by their irresistible courage and daring, a position which might 
Well have been deemed impregnable ! 

The enemy was permitted to retire unmolested, although the 
3rd and 4th divisions of the British army, drawn up during the 
action as a reserve on the right bank of the Alma, had not been 
under fire, and the 4tli division, and two brigades of the French, 
with the whole of tl>e Turkish contingent, had taken no part in 
the battle. The reasons assigned for not continuing the pur- 
suit were, the want of cavalry — a want undoubtedly much felt, — 
the exhausted state of the men — which could only ajiply to those 
who had been engaged, — and the late hour of the day — to be 
attributed to the delay which h.ad unfortunately taken placfr in 
our movements in the morning. Some of the most <)istinguished 
officers in botli armies were, it is understood, in favour of an 
immediate pursuit, and it is the more to be regretted that their 
advice was not adopted, as such was the panic in the Kussinn 
army, that on the night after the battle, a false alarm having 
been spread that we were advancing, they precipitately fled 
from the4Catsha, where they had bivouacked, leaving their guns 
behind them. Their dread did not cease until they were within 
the walls of Sebastopol. Even on the Belbcc ammunition-wag- 
gons were found abandoned on the road. It is impossible to say 
what might have been the result if the allies had followed up 
their success — perhaps the total de.struction of the Russian army 
and the capture of the stronghold wliich now defies us. 

The loss of the Russians is believed to have been little less 
than 8000 men, whilst amongst nearly 900 prisoners were 2 
generals of -^brigade ; that of the allies amounted to G1 9 killed 
and 2840 wounded. The British lost 36^ killed and 1040 
wounded. Attacking the centre of a position of great strength, 
and led up in front of a redoubt armed with artillery of a calibre 
rarely seen in the Held, they suffered far more than their allies. 
It was in advance of and within this earthwork, that the fiercest 
struggle of the day, which was marked by deeds of heroic valour, 
took place ; it was before it that three British regiments were 
nearly destroyed ; and it was above and below it that there lay a 
heap of dead and wounded— a mingled mass of English and 
Russians — which perhaps had never been beheld by the. oldest 
warrior within so small a space. The whole Russian force enr- 
gaged appears, accortling to the statement of one of their generals^ 
to have amounted to 33,000 infanti^, 5000 cavalryi about 2000 
marines, and 100 guns ; the allied armies numbered about 50,000 
IBM, though less than 30,000 took part ill the battle. 

‘^The distant sounds of artilleiy bad scarcely ceased before the 
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French befran to care for and remove tlieir wounded ; ere night fell 
none remained on the field. They were taken away on seats and 
beds slung upon the backs of mules, or, when too severely injured 
to bear tlie motion, upon litters carried by men. Officers of all 
grades aided in the discharge of this sacred duty ; nor did 
(ieneral Canrobert, although himself wounded, neglect it. The 
priests attacthed to the army ministered to the dying. It is 
too well known how the English wounded fared on that 
night. There were but scanty means of mbving them from the 
place where they had fallen. For the most part they remained 
<m the field exposed to the heavy dew and the cold air, with such 
slight covering and food as a charitable hand might bestow. 
Some there were who passed two long nights in agony on the 
cold ground, hhom one small group of English and Russians, a 
serjeant, whose leg was broken, dragged himself to the river’s 
cdgc‘ to fctcli water for his suffering companions. Those who 
were thus left helpless had still to fear another enemy — the 
marauders who after nightfall prowled amidst the dead, and who, 
for the hake of plunder, rarely spared the living. The bandsmen, 
it is true, were employed to carry the wounded to^huts w^ich haci 
been assigned to them in the village, but their numbers were 
totally inadequate to the services required. It was, moreover, 
(lisgraceful that the soldier should depend upon such means alone, 
for ids comfort and even life after he had nobly shed his blood 
for his country. May not the larger number of deaths in the 
British army, as compared to that in the French, be partly attri- 
buted to this neglect? 

Thus British and French troops had been brought face to face 
with those of Russia. The battle of the Alma first taught us 
the inferiority of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry, and the 
efficiency of his artillery — a result which all subsequent expe- 
rience has tended to confirm. A Russian general, who was taken 
prisoner, attribiiled the loss of the day chiefly to the misconduct 
of tlie cavalry, and on no future occasion has this arm retrieved : 
its character. The infantry could not stand against the deter- 
mined valour and steady advance of the English troops, nor the ii|L- . 
petuous charges of the French, and when once broken it could no 
longer be rallied. The Russian regiments engaged differed much 
in their appearance and conduct. Those recently brought 
the PrincipaUtics, which they had only quitted in the middle o£., 
the previous month, and from the centre of •Russia, , were 
and ablebodied men ; whilst those from the Crimea and Cjircema 
were tvretched in appehranc<s^ill ^ed and ill 
ardllmy ums admirabijr served and nred with vapidiW pie- > 
cision, but the gtitihers drove bff'their guns too enpr 
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which they have committed throughout the campaign, and which 
may be attributed to their knowledge of the great importance 
attached by the Emperor to the loss of a gun. The Russian 
infantry only fight with confidence when under cover of a power- 
ful body of artillery. 

The position of the Russians, very strong by nature, was but 
ill defended. Placing too mucli confidence upon the precipitous 
nature of the ground, and not as yet aware of the daring and 
activity of the African troops of our allies, Prince Mens( hikoff had 
not sufficiently protected his left flank. It was mainly owing to 
this neglect that his position was so soon forceil, and that his 
centre, threatened by the unexpected appearance of the French in 
their rear, abandoned their batteries and retired to the crest of the 
hill. The advance of the Rritish troops up the slope in the teeth 
of the heavily armed battery, which swept it on all sides, has 
been much criticised. The leading up of the brigade of the light 
division, before it was formed, was undoubtedly a grave error, 
which entailed a severe loss upon three regiments. The attempt 
to storm this strong redoubt at all must be attributed to the 
urgent messages of the French Commander-in-Chi< f, whose known 
character for exaggeration might have justified some hesitation 
before the original plan of at'ack was completely abandoned. 
The undaunted courage and steadiness with which the Rritish 
troops performed their perilous duty was the admiration of the 
French, and fully established that reputation amongst their allies, 
which every subsequent engsigeinent has only tended to confirm. 
No troops in the world could have behaved with a more w>ble 
devotion. It has been well remarked that at the Alma each army 
had fortunately assigned to it that share in the battle which best 
suited its peculiar qualities. Whilst Rritish calmness, endurance, 
and courage were eminently displayed in the attack upon the 
Russian centre, the activity, intelligence, and valour of our allies 
were no less conspicuous in the ascent of thecal most j>erpeii- 
dicular cliffs in the face of an enemy, and in the undaunted spirit 
with which they formed into line, one by one on the lieiglits, 
under a heavy fire— the Zouaves well nigh deserving thceulogium 
passed upon them by the French Commander-in-Chief, ‘ that they 
were the first soldiers in the world.’ * 

The 

• As considerable miiijipprelienfion appears to prevail as to what the Zouaves 
really are, we may obsSsrve that these regiments onginalljr consisted of Arab 
natives of Algeria, and were so called after an Arab tril»e. 1 hey wore afterwards 
disbanded and recoustitated; only Erencbtgen, wtift a very few exceptions, t>eiiig 
admitted into their rauhs. Native regiments were then formed under the name 
of ^ Indigenes/ or *Tarcos/ The Zouaves are notorious for their activity and 
courage, aud at the same time for tbdr propensity to plunder--a habit easily 
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The allied armies were detained for two days on the Alma after 
the battle. Marshal St. Arnaud proposed to advance on the 22nd ; 
but the British dead were still unburied, and the wounded as 
yet not moved to the ships. It was only late on the second day 
that they had all been brought to the seashore, through the un- 
paralleled exertion of the officers and seamen of the inshore 
squadron. By suspending a hammock to an oar, four men could 
carry, though not without much fatigue, a wounded soldier to the 
boats ready to receive him on the beach. The French, too, lent 
us tlieir mules, and gave us that hearty and generous assistance 
which they have ever been ready to afford. Many disabled 
Russians were also placed on board ship ; but about 700 were 
left behind, for the time, under the charge of Dr. Thomson, whose 
heroic conduct has secured to his memory a well-deserved fame. 

On th.c 23rtl tlie allied armies commenced their onward march. 
Disease had unfoitiinately again shown itself in tlie British ranks. 
The cholera had broken out afresh, mucli aggravated, it is 
believed, by the 4th division having been allowed to bivouack 
upon the ground w’hich Russian troops had just left, and 
which was covered with detayed and offensive matter, be- 
sides teeming with loathsome vermin. There is no officer 
more nee<lcd in our army than one, either a military or a medical 
man, whose special business it should be to see to the sanitary 
condition of the camp. Owing to the want of the commonest 
precautions, and of some one person to look to such matters, offal, 
dead horses, and every kind of noisome matter are permitted to 
acdiinulate close to our tents. 'Fhe air becomes tainted, and 
disease soon spreads through tlie camp. 

Lonl Kaglan desired to march in one day to the Belbec ; but 
Marshal 8t. Arnaud now objected. The armies, therefore, halted 
on the Katsha, and on the following day (tlie 24th) encamped on 
the left bank of the Belbw* 

T'he originar intention^f the commanders of the allied armies 
had been to invest and attack the forts which protect Sebastopol 
on the north. The town, with its arsenal, its dockyards, and 
its storehouses, stands on the southern side of a deep inlet, 
whilst on the opposite side are only the large stone forts 
and batteries which defend the entrance and interior of the 
harbour. These massive edifices are erected upon the water’s 

contracted in an A frican campaign. They chiefly consist of men who. having served 
their prescribed five years m the army, have no deAre^ to leave it, bat piefer 
the perils and excitement of a military life, and of various other adventiirous 
spiriu who love war better than pea^e. It requires the strictest discipline to ket^p 
them under control, and to place some check upon their natuml propensities. 
They wear a loose Oriental dress, with fes and turban, botb bectnmng and con- 
venient. 

edge. 
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edge. Behind them the ground rises Into a ridge of no great 
height, but commanding the inlet and town on one side and 
descending on the other in a long gentle slope to the Belbec. 
The coast to the north of Fort Constantine, which is at the very 
anouth of the harbour, consists of a cliff of earth, about 100 feet 
high. On the mmmit of this ridge the Russians had recently 
constructed a coMi^rahle fort, known to our engineers as the Star 
Fort, or Severnaia, which, from its position, commands both the 
town and tlie Belbec.^’ cliff, not far to the north of Fort 

Oonstantine, is the TelegrapliSPattery ; beyond it, in a line with 
the Star Fort, and connected with jy ^v covered ways and einbank- 
ments, is a square stone tower,'#ii«)rrouiided I)y earthworks, and 
mounting ciglit heavy guns cn that is, placed on the 

summit without embrasures, and working on pivots, so as to be 
turned in every direction upon an enemy. On account of its 
mischievous qualities, it has been named ‘ the Wasp Battery ’ by 
the seamen oi the fleet. From the weight of metal thrown by its 
guns, their long range, and their plunging fire, it has caused more 
injury to our vessels, «and has more oml)arrassed tlioimnovements, 
than any other battery erected by the enemy. Sutsh, with one 
<ir two unfinislied earthworks in front of the Star Vort, wen? the 
-defences on the northern side of Sebastopol when the allied armies 
crossed the Bclliec. Since that time other works, chiefly earth- 
batteries, have been erected on the sea face, on I ho slope between 
the Belbec and the Star Fort, between tliat fort and the harbour, 
and to the cast of it nearly as far as the Iiikerinann Valley. 

It was on the Belbec that the coininaii(hTs of the allied ffflbes 
determined upon the now celebrated flank march. The reasons 
ill its favour apjiear to have been the following : — Marshal St. 
Arnaud declared that his troops could not encamp on the left 
hank of the Belbec so as to be in a position to open regular 
approaches, without being exposed to the ihe of the Russian 
batteries which commanded the river. F& lii^lar n asons the 
fleet would have had to remain off the KatA% and to disembark 
on an exposed coast the stores and siege Irani Unfavourabla 
weather might at any time prevent coxninumcation with the ships, 
and the distance was too considerable between the point of 
disembarkation and the lines of the besieging army — tlic road, 
which we had no available force wlmte^r to protect, being at the 
same time exposed to the atb&ck of an army in our rear. On the 
opposite sid^^^'bf Ssbastopol comparatively safe harbours and 
anchorage were to be found, in the d^p inlet of Balaklava on the 
«ohthern , coast, and in those bays nihicb iftdent Cape Chersonese. 
Moreover, it was anticipated that tfa^ Russians would bo unpre- 
jwed to receive an enemy in that quarter, and that it would be pos- 
sible 
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sible to take the town at once by a coup de main. At the same time, 
should an immediate assault be deemed unadvisable, the nature 
of the country was such as to afford the allies a secure position 
easily defended against a flank attack. On the other hand, 
arguments were not wanting in favour of commencing the siege 
on the northern side. With the co-operation of the fleet, the 
Star Fort, the only really formidable obstacle, would have been 
speedily taken by regular approaches ; and^ when once in our 
hands, would enable us to command the town and defences on 
the o])posite side of the harbour, whilst we could have interrupted 
the approach of convoys and reinforcements by the high road 
from Odessa. The objections to the southern side were that no 
check whatever <‘ould there be placed on the relief and pro- 
visioning of the place, and that, even presuming the town and 
its defences to have fallen into our possession, wc were still 
commanded by the ships of the fleet, the Star Fort, and any 
batter i(;s t‘rected on the northern side. The reason, we believe, 
which finally <letermined the fl«ank march was that insisted upon 
by Marshal St. Afnaud — the inability of his army from its ex- 
])osed position to undertake the siege. 

The truth is that we had not sufllt'ient troops to render either 
j)lan feasible. \V<‘ could not carry on the siege of the Star 
Fort and at the same time protect our rear against the rcin- 
forccmenls which were then rapidly approaching ; nor had 
wc men enough to engage in a regular siege of a town which 
wc could not even invest. Only one thing could justify our* 
landing without a reserve and sufficient means for besieging a 
great fortress — the possibility of taking Sebastopol by surprise, 
i'hat opj)ortunity once lost, we were in a terrible dilemma. We 
had attempted the siege of a stronghold of enormous strength 
and inexhaustible resources with an army scarcely supplied with 
the materials necessary for a siege of any duration, immensely 
inferior to the forces which could be collected on its flank, 
utterly incapable not only of investing the place, but even of 
tluwing the slightest obstacle in the way of communication 
between the besieged and the open country, and ’without any 
reserve to supply inevitable losses by battle and disease. The 
sequel will show the penalty we have paid for thus blindly 
entering upon so vast an undertaking and without sufficient ap- 
preciation of the difficulties we should have to enc^^r.* 

It may be observed that this sudden change*of tl^lase of our 

* Since these remarks were written %e find that Sir 'Howard Douglas, in. the 
Appendix to tho new edition of his valnable work on Naval Gunnery, hw taken 
the same view as ourselves. His high authority upon all such matteis gives 
great weight to hi« comments upon the expedition to me Crimea. ^ ^ 

VOL. xcvi. NO. cxcr. Q operations 
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operations could only have been effected whilst a steam fleet was 
off the coast, and could re-open its communications with tlie 
army as soon as it had appeared on the opposite side of Sebas- 
topol. Tills daring measure has demonstrated one of the many 
immense advantages which steam confers upon an invading 
force. 

The flank march having been resolved upon was executed 
with considerable s^ill, and with that determined spirit wliicli is 
so characteristic of British troops. It was a bold and hazardous 
undertaking. The country was difficult and unknown. Thick 
woods, deep ravines, and precipitous hills, only crossed by 
mountain tracks, ^verc to be traversed by the army. Had tlu* 
enemy learnt our intentions, we /niglit have been exposed to the 
most fatal disaster. As is well known, our advanced guard 
fell in with the rear of a strong Russian force wliich was panic- 
stri(‘kcn by tin* unexpected I'licounter. Had our cavalry been 
present, a complete rout must have ensued. But we were no 
less surprised than the enemy. It was Lord Raglan with his 
staff who, emerging from a thick wood, first found that he was 
close to a battery of Russian guns. Fortunately Captain Alaiuh' 
was there with his troop of horse-artillery. A few rounds drove 
the protecting escort from the baggage, wliich bt'came the spoil 
of our soldiers. A general offu er — pi?rhaps Prince jMenschikoff 
himself — was observed to threaten from the windows of his 
carriage with personal violence his coachman, who vainly urged 
his horses through tlie flying crowd, l"lie narrow road was so 
encumbered with carts, tumbrils, men, and aniinahs, that had an 
active trooperr made a dasli at the foremost waggon and cut the 
traces of the horses, a large number of guns would inevitably 
have falh?n into our hands. 

We had fallen in with the rear of Prince Mcnschikoff's 
army, which, after the battle of the Alina, ha<l retired to the 
south of Sebastop)!, and had probably occupied the valley of 
the Tchernaia and part of the lieigbts now held by our troops. 
The Prince was withdrawing to Simpheropol, and the exjilaila- 
tion he Ims since given of his object, at that time misunderstood^ 
is undoubtedly the true one. From the very lieginning he 
appears to have overrated the forces of the allies. He believed, 
as was natural enough, that we should besiej^ Star Fort, and 
that we were in suflif;ient strength to interrupt the reinforce- 
ments and supplies which he was daily expecting from the north. 
He reckoned upon reaching Ijimphc^pul, as we had reckoned 
upon reaching Balaklava, unpclceived, and from thence, when 
sufficiently strengthened, threatening our rear and compelling us 
to raise tliC siege. The plan was neither ill-devised nor ill- 

cxecutcd. 
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executod. Our movrmont, as it has proved, was more success- 
ful, and has probably sav<?d our army from utter destruction. 

I'larly on the im)rning of the 20111 of September the British 
army defiled across the valley of the Tcliernaia and arrived at 
the entrance of that of Balaklava. Sir Kdmund Lyons, apprised 
of its arrival on thci banks of that river, had left his anchorage 
off the Katsha, and, followed by a portion of the in-shore squadron 
and by a fiiw transports containing the siege-train and necessary 
provisions for th<? troops, had brought tlie Agamemnon to the 
Southern coast. The land, which emds at Cape Chersonese in a 
long low s])it, rises rapidly to the south into hold and pre- 
ci])itoiis rocks, whose summits an; covered with wood. A narrow 
rift h*ads into the harbour of JBalaklava. Overhanging the sea 
an* the ruined walls and towers of an ancient Genoese castle. 
Th<‘ harbour itself, .somewhat difficult of access for large ves- 
sels, owing to an abrupt turn at the entrance, resembles a 
d(M'p mountain loch. It is surrounde^ by high arid rugged 
hills. C’p<»n their very foot on the <»astern side of this singular 
inlet stands the town, inliabiled by Grei‘ks, the descendants of 
a colony of coin])aratively recent date, whic h enjoys, with several 
similar c’oinmunities in the Crimc*a, peculiar pri villages under 
the* Russian govcM'nmcmt. y\s the Agamemnon appc'arc»d before 
the mouth of the harbour a crowd of men, women, and children 
were scm u Hying over the bilks. I'lio garrison, consisting of a 
small body of (jrecd\ troops, natives of the place*, took refuge in 
the ruins, and with four small mortars and a few' 'wall-picces 
jireparcMl to make a vigorous defenc'c. As Lord Raglan and his 
staff appeared at the entrance of the small valley leading to the 
tow^n, a warm fire was opemed upon him. But a party of rifles 
and a troop of horse-artillery having reac^d the ridge of a hill 
commanding the ruins, and the Agamemnon having fired a few 
shots, the enemy w'as soon induced to show’ a flag of surrender. 
Hie town was then occupied by oltr troops. 

During the? march from the Ihilbec, Marshal St. Amaud, 
overcome by illness, and by long and acute suffering^ resigned 
the command of the French army to General Canrobert, and 
died a few days after, on his passage to Constantinople. His 
loss was not much felt by the allied armies. Possessing many 
rare and remarkable military qualities, it is doubtful whether he 
was fit to command a large army, or to sorry on a campaign 
against a powerful European enemy. His courage, energy, and 
indomitable will were the soyrccs of his rapid rise, and bore 
him through his extraordinary career. They were eminently 
displayed during the short period of his command in the Crimea. 
When struggling with death itself he braved, with equal fortitude 

g 2 in 
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in the council and in the field, the most terrible tortures ; but 
he was deficient in the still higher qualities of a great com- 
mander ; and whilst his vanity gave him confidence? in himself, 
he never inspired it in others. He died in time to leave un- 
touched a reputation chiefly founded upon an act of singular 
daring, for the successful execution of which he was, ])erliaj)s, 
above all other men peculiarly qualified. 

A new, and to a ^rtain extent a sure, base of operations had 
been secured for the allied armies. During the following day 
the French and Englisli battalions took up tlieir positions on the 
heights above Sebastopol, and in the valley to the north of 
Balaklava. Had the French -still kept their original station on 
our right, they would, now that yrc had faced round, have been 
inland; but as fieneral Canrobert was desirous that his troops 
should rest on tlic sea, the luiglish still maintained the place of 
danger and of honour. As the harbour of Balaklava was too 
small for the disembarkation of the supplies and si<»ge-train for 
the two armies, the French chose for that jiurposc Kamish Bay, 
a deep inlet in Cape Chersonese, more spacious and convenient 
than that of Balaklava, but completely exposed to northerly 
winds. A heavy sea setting into it would cause great damage 
to the shipping collected there. 

Early on the morning of the 27th, Sir Edmund Lyons, amidst 
the enthusiastic cheers of those who had assemble<l to welcome 
one whose presence at all times inspired confidence and hope, 
brought the Agamemnon with admirable skill through the 
narrow entrance, and round the abrupt turn, into the harbour. 
She W'as followed during the day by several transports and 
vessels of war. 

No time was lost ^fore ascending the heights and recon- 
noitring Sebastopol, ^t was found that scarcely any prepara- 
tions W'hatever had been made on the south side to receive an 
enemy. One round tower of stone, of moderate dimensions, 
armed with heavy guns en barbette^ flanked the approach of the 
town, from the end of the harbour to the dockyard creek. A 
second swept the country from tfiis creek to the sea. On the 
shore was the Quarantine Fort, and a wall partly ]>rotectcd the 
town to the west. With these exceptions there were on the 
land side neither wall, ditch, batteiy, nor other defence. So com- 
pletely bad the inhabitants of the place been taken by surprise 
that they had scarcely time to escape by a precipitate flight from 
their country-houses. The town was al(c^y filled with the in- 
habitants^ of the surrounding villages, who had been driven in by 
the^Russiaift troops. 

On the appearance of the allied armies on the^ heights a panic 

prevailed 
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prevailed in Sebastopol. Steamers and boats of every descrip- 
tion were seen coining to and fro in the harbour ; long lines of 
c*arts, (carriages, ladies on horseback, and a crowd of persons on 
foot, were observed hurrying ^long the road leading into the 
interior, l^roperty of every kind appears to have been removed 
from the town. Almost cwery deserter and prisoner who has 
siru'e fallen into our hands declares that, had the allies at 
once entered the place, little or no defe*cc would have been 
attempted, and that the inhabitants were utterly at a loss to 
account for our inaction. Sir John Burgoync, it is believed, 
was of opinion that the place should be summoned to sur- 
render, and that, in case of refusal, W'c should be justified in 
at once jirocqpding to the assault. Several of the ablest and 
most experienced officers in the British army (amongst whom 
may lie m(*ntione(I the late Sir George Cathcart) and, we under- 
stand, in the French army also, thought th.at a coup-de-^main 
would be suc( (‘ssful, and would be attended by comparatively 
small loss. The reasons assigned against this summary pro- 
ceeding were, that it was inconsistent with humanity thus to 
treat a town which was filled with women and children ; that to 
assault a place which would fall by a regular siege could never 
Ixi justified in case the attempt should end in a reverse or a 
disaster; and that if wc even took possession of the southern 
part of the town, we could not hold it for any length of time, 
under the guns from the opposite forts, and from the ships. 
Such reasons ajipear to us, wc confess, to be inconsistent with 
i\w state, r(*sources, and numbers of the allied armies, and with 
the time and mode in wliich wc had entered ujion this campaign. 
Had they been valid, it was more than mere error and want of 
foresiglit to throw an army into the CMinea without a reserve or 
the means of carrying on a protracted siege ; for it w^as only the 
possibility of taking the place* by a as we have 

already observed, which could justify the expedition. 

It was not until the 5th October, ten days after the forced 
march, that Captain Staunton, of the Engineers, was sent to 
examine the ground, with a view to making a line of defences 
on the side of Balaklava, and in two days more the earthworks 
were commenced. The enemy first appeared in force on our 
flank on the 7th October, and did not then persevere in the 
attack. A body of infantry, cavalry, and ^tillcry, on that day 
crossed the Tchernaia, and appeared in the valley to the north 
of Balaklava. About 1500 Qossacks advanced beyond the rest 
of the detachment, and approached our lines. It is ^lieved that 
they might have been completely cut off, had our fight cavalry 
been well directed. At least a general impression to that effect 

prevailed 
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prevailed in tlic Enf»:lish army, and caused that feeling to which 
may partly be attributed the fatal charge of the light brigade 
on the 25tli. Maude’s troop of horse-artillery again distin- 
guished itself on this occasion. The enemy having suffered 
some loss, but having captured Ihree of our dragoons, retired in 
(onfusion, many Russians throwing away tluur arms and accou- 
trements to facilitate their flight. It was only on tin' 12th 
October that tlie fir^t works intendetl for tlie defence of Ilala- 
klava were completed. iSir t'olin Carnp])ell having been naim'd 
to the command of this important jtosition, eneamjM'd at the 
entr.ance to the small valley with the ih'h'd Ilighlantlers. AI)out 
3000 Turkish tro(;ps, chiefly Tunisians, who had new ly arriv(?d, 
W'ere added to this small force. Some' were j)laced in the re- 
doubts ; and the heights abo\e tlie liarbour were confided to 
about 1500 marines and sailors. 

The French, with their usual forethought and energy, had on 
their arrival at once commencc'd throwing up redoubts and earth- 
works along llie heights, extending lioiri tin* Woronzoff road to 
the rear of their position. The upper j)art of that road, near 
the Telegraph Station, was commanded by a strong rc'doubt. 
Below it a considcrabh* earthwork, armed w ith fi(*ld-piec<'s, swept 
the sides of the hill and the\alh*> beiu'ath. Tliree largi? r<‘(louhts 
conimamled the road from Ilaiaklava to thc‘ camp and the r(»ar of 
the French lines. These defences were entrusted to tlu' ‘corps 
d’observation,’ under (joneral Hosqinrt, consisting of n'ginicnls 
of the line. Zouaves, Indigenes, and a considerable body of 
Turks. Between the Woronzofl' roail and tlu; edge of the hills 
overlooking the end of the liarbour, the heights were held by the 
first and second divisions of British trooj>s, and no steps wi.'re 
taken to protect them from a sudden attack <)f the enemy. 

By a reference to the accompanying plan* it will be perci'ived 
that the allies are in possc'ssion of a high ]>lateau, the eastern sides 
of whicli, from the end <jf the harbour of Sebastopol to tiu' st'a, rise 
abruptly, almost precipitously, from the valley. U’o tin; north it 
slopes gradually to Sebastopol, the liill-side being cut up into 
deep ravines, which run far inland and divide the ludghts into 
several distinct parts. It must be borne in mind tliat the camps 
of all the divisions, except a part of tlie 4th, are coiiceabHl from 
the town by high ground in front of them. To the west tlic 
plateau subsides rapidly into the low land which forms Cape 
Chc;rsonesc. Whilst? the English batteries command Sebastopol, 

♦ 'J'hifi plan has been reduced from ono liirveyed and engraved by the French 
Government, gives with accuracy the position of the allied ariuies, and the 
nature of the shrrouuding country ; those hitherto published in England aro very 
incorrect. 

and 
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and are at a very considerable elevation above it, those of the 
French are for the most part on a level with the Russian works. 
It is evident that had we the heights alone to defend, our 
position, if properly protected, would be one of extraordinary 
strength — indeed impregnable. Their sides towards the valley 
of the Tchernaia are so })recipitous, in some places forming 
c.'liffs, that no enemy could force them in tin; face of British and 
Freiudi troo])s. The roads which lead uj) to them could, without 
<lifru!ulty, be nmdered impassable. Unfortunately the necessity 
of liokling the lia.rbour of Balaklava compelled the allies to leave 
the heights, to descend into the plain, and to extend their line 
so as to command all the jioints of attack upon that important 
position. The* first line of defimee was traced upon a low ridge, 
or undulation, which divides the valley in front of Balaklava into 
two distinct ])arts, leaving the foot of the cliffs, near the point 
wlu;re the road from the town leads up to the heights, and joining 
the wooded mountains l)encath the village of Kamara. Four iso- 
late<l redoubts were built upon this ridge. About a mile in their 
rear were llie Highl antlers, and to th<‘ right of and behind this 
regiment the Turks. On the hills above Balaklava were a few 
scatt<;r(;d earthworks, hehl by the marines and sailors. This line 
of tlefeiice, it is evident, was far too extensive to be adequately 
defended by the. ft'w troops which couhl be spared from the siege, 
and thus oflered a weak point expostJtl to the attack of the 
enemy. VVe may observe that no attempt whatever had been 
made to interrupt the eoiiimunication between the open country 
and the town, by the Tchernaia or Inkermanii valliw, although 
the road might havt; been completely commanded by a battery 
on the overlianging heights. 

On llie 7tli October a council of war was held at the head- 
(piarters of tlu; British army, to determine upon the nature of the 
opiTUtions to be undertaken against the place. Up to this time 
nothing had been done, except that by the unceasing exertions of 
th<; oflicers and seamen of the squadron, under the command of Sir 
F. Lyons, the greater part of the siege train had been disembarked, 
and was ready to be placed in battery. At this council of war Sir 
John Burgoync is understood to have submitted apian of attack, 
which was summarily rejected by all the generals present as 
utterly impracticable. The army, therefore, still remained with- 
out any precise scheme of operations. It was subsequently resolved 
that the French should undertake the real atWk on the extreme 
left, between the sea an^ Dock-yard Creek, whilst our batteries 
should be erected at a sufllici^nt distance to keep down the fire 
of the enemy, without any intention of advancing them, for the 
present, nearer to the town. This determination was chiefly 

owing 
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owing to the nature of the ground respectively held by the two 
armies. The space in front of the French lines j)crmittcd the 
usual process of sapping and trenching to be carried on, while 
the position occupied by the British was too rocky to admit easily 
of such works, and was broken by so many ravines that regular 
approaches were almost impossible. This decision having been 
come to, the command was given for breaking ground, and 
directions were issued in general orders for tlie conduct of the 
troops to be employed in digging and defending tlie trenerhes. 

Notwithstanding the result of the council of war, our works 
proceeded but slowly, and were inteniipted for twenty-four hours, 
the engineers not having been able to find by night the battery 
they had traced by day. But could it be otherwise? Our 
engineers had no detailed plan of our projected and finished 
works and those of the enemy. In these matters we afford a 
striking contrast to our allies. Their admirably organised de- 
partment of engineers had constructed a map, upon a large scale, 
of the ground and the siege operations. In this map were daily 
noted all additions m.ade to the w’orks, and the observations of 
officers constantly occupied in examining our position, the town, 
and the Russian defences. Almost twery building of note in 
Sebastopol bad rcfeivcd its name, arbitrary of course, but of 
considerable importance in transmitting orders to those employc^d 
in the attack. Each officer in command of trooj)s was fur- 
nished with a tracing of that part of the maj) whirli included 
the trenches in which he was posted, lie could not then lose 
his way and fail into the enemy’s hands, an accident which more 
than once happened to our working parti(;s. 

By the time thehmglish batteries were ctimpleted, exactly tlirio 
weeks had elapsed since the allied armies had taken ))ossessioti 
of the heights. TImtc were four distinct works. That to the 
extreme left of the British position contained forty-six guns and 
mortars, and was generally known as ‘ the left attack,’ or ‘ ( lliap- 
inan’s battery,’ from the engineer who superinUuidod its construc- 
tion. It was partly held by the Royal Artillery and partly by 
seamen, under Captain Lushington, of the Albion, who worked 
the guns taken out of the inen-of-war. To the Ccast of it, and 
nearly in the same line, was a second, known as * the right 
attack,’ or ‘ Gordon’s battery,’ mounting twenty-one guns, worked 
by the Royal Artillery under Colonel Dickson, and by seamen 
chiefly from the Diamond frigate, under Captain Peel. Beyond 
and facing the round tower was ‘ the fgre-gun battery,’ contain- 
ing a Lancaster gun and four hiavy 68-pounders, taken from 
the Terrible, and worked by seamen. None of 4h€»se batteries 
were nearer than 1300 yards to the Russian lines, the average 

distance 
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distance being about 1500. The fourth battery held one Lan- 
caster gun, and was placed in an isolated position behind Gordon’s 
battery, at above 2000 yards from the nearest works of the 
enemy. Such were the number of our batteries and guns on the 
IGth October. At a subsequent period the two Lancasters .and 
the four 68-poundcrs having been withdrawn from their original 
positions, were added to the right and left attacks, and additional 
works were constructed. The French, we Relieve, had at first 
f(‘wcr guns in position, but their works were nearer than ours to 
the Russian lines. 

In the meanwhile the Russians had been making unparalleled 
exertions to re<lecm the error they had committed in neglect^jpg 
to defend tlic southern part of the town. Men, women, and 
children were observed working in crowds night and day, 
bearing earth, gabions, and fascines. The round tower at the 
cxtnmie left was speedily surrounded by substantial earth- 
works, th(‘ tower itself, originally white, having been painted 
of the colour of the e.arth to render it a less conspicuous object. 
To the right of, and connected with it by a line of works, was 
c'onstructed a formidable redoubt of consider.able size, known 
as ‘the rc*dan.’ Between the ‘redan’ and the arsenal, at the 
head of Dockyard Creek, were the ‘ barrack%itteries,’ so named 
from some larg(‘ buildings behind them. To the w’est of the 
er4>ek, facing the French lines, was ‘the garden battery,’ thus 
called from its position near a summer-liouse. Subsequently 
otlier batteries w«'re raised between it and the creek. Beyond 
it was ‘ the fl.'igstafT b.attery ’ {hatterie du maf)^ united by a line of 
strong defences and by a wall to the Quarantine Fort and the sea. 
All these works luid been commenced since the allied armies 
had enc.amped upon the heights. KvcTy day fresh earthworks 
were thrown up and additional guns of heavy calibre placed in 
])osition. Whilst thus eng.aged, the enemy continua.!ly threw 
sIkU .and shell into our camp, p.art of which was within r.ange, 
and subsequently at our working parties. But in comparison 
with the number of rounds fired, estimatcnl at no less than 25,000 
before our batteries opened, the allies suffered but an insig<- 
nificant loss. 

As yet we had permitted the enemy to labour at their defences 
without interruption or molestation. When the extensive and 
solid nature of the new works was pointer} out to the chief 
British engineer, he is said to have replied, ‘that they were 
only built to be knocked down again.’ But there were not 
wanting those who believed (hat works of earth would prove 
more formidable than those of stone, and who shook their neads 

as 
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as they saw fresh batteries, bristling with heavy guns, rising 
from clay to clay before them. 

The long-wished for orders for the attack were at length given. 
The French and English batteries were to open tlieir fire together 
at half past six o’clock on the morning of the 17th October, the 
signal being three rockets thrown up from the Frencli linos. 
At a council of war it had been agre^ed that the allied lleets 
should make a simultaneous attack. To insure the co-operation 
of the British fleet, Colonel Steele, the military secretary of 
Lord Raglan, was sent to Admiral Dundas to a])pri8e him of 
the decision of the Cominander-in-Chicif. 

J|)uring the night of the IGth, the embrasures of the Imtteric's, 
winch had been previously concealed, were uncovered. In the 
uncertain light of dawn, the Russians already saw by this sign 
that the struggle was about to begin. Thc^y did not await it, 
but at once opened a terrible fire. No response was made to 
the challenge. A solemn stillness reigned through the linens of 
the allies. Thousands looked with throbbing lu^arts for the 
appointed signal. As the sun rose in the cloucllc*ss sky, thr(»e 
white streaks were seen above the French camp. Suddeudy one 
long line of white siiujke burst from tluj hill side', which, hitheito 
silent, now re-echoiMi the roar of artillery. Not a brc*ath stirrcjd 
the air, and a dense cloud soon hid the* town and harbour of 
Sebastopol. As tlie light morning breeze arose; and dr(;w aside; 
the curtain, every eye was turned towards the stronghohl, to 
seek the effect of our long-expected attack. Of the heavy guns on 
the round tower, some were uptunicd — all were silent. 'Flic 
stone-work was rent, and deep fissures showed that tlie edifice 
could no longer bear the concussion jiroduc ed liy the dischaige 
of heavy ordnance. But the earth-works which wa had treaterd 
so lightly still poured forth their deadly fire. As the shot from 
our well-directed guns ploughed through tiiem, clouds of flust 
rose into the air, and for a moment conceah^d the embrasures. 
Then ;igain the white smoke issued from them, and jnoved that 
their cfHcicncy was not materially impaired. A gun may have 
been upset or destroyed, but it was soon remounted or replat^ed, 
and the fire opened upon us as before. The contc^st was thus 
continued until about nine o’clock, when a report like that of 
distant thunder rose above tlie roar of artillery. A tliick, murky 
columa ascended from the French batteries, spreading far and 
wide as it rose into' the air. A powder-magazine had cxploilcd, 
destroying and disabling men and guns. The fire of our allies 
DOW almost ceased; a solitary flash at distant internals only 
proved the extent of the disaster, . 
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Soon after this explosion the French ships of war, with their 
yards dipped, were seen advancing in order of battle. Taking 
uj> their position to the south and partly in front of the mouth of 
the harbour, they opened their fire upon the forts and batteries 
facing the sea. But the British fleet was still far away, and the 
French had been nearly two hours in action before it engaged 
with the enemy. Tlie Agamemnon at length moved majestically 
onwards, preceded by a small steamer, whicy showed in compa- 
rison ;is a mer(? speck upon the water. This vessel, used for 
towing, was coiiiinanded by a young mate of the name of Ball. 
He sought, as his brave commander had forewarned him, an 
honourabh; death, or that promotion for services in battle whi(;h 
is the highest ambition of the; British seaman. Undismayed 
and (nlin, amidst a storm of shot and shell, he threw his 
sounding-line beneath the l)Ugc batteries, and showed the way 
to the Agamemnon following in his wake. A shoal stretching 
from th(‘ point on which Fort Conshintine is built left the line- 
of-l)atlle-ship only 2 feet beneath her keel, although still 800 
yards from the enemy. Then was prov(‘d the wisdom of that 
resolute act — not unworthy to be classed with the burning of 
Moscow — tli(j sinking of a great part of the fleet in the mouth 
of the harbour. Had the passage been opeft, the Agamemnon, 
in defi;mc(‘ of tin; triple batteries whic h guarded it, would have 
entered, and the issue of the day miglit have been different. 
'I'he pnu ticability and probable result of such an attempt were 
pr«>ve(l by the desjieratc stc'j) taken by the enemy. Close behind 
tlie Agamemnon was the Saiispareil, screw line-of- battle-ship 
(Capt. Daeresj, and with her were the Albion, tlic London, and 
the Aretlmsa f)0-guii frigate, each sailing-vessel bcing^ brought 
into action by a steamer lashed to her side. 

As the; Agamemnon drew near to take up her position, five 
batteries ojiencd their Ijroadsides upon her. The iron shower 
rattled through her masts and spars, and aloft she was soon a 
jxTfect wreck. But ns her admiml had foreseen, the guns 
of the fort could not be concentrated upon her hull ; she was 
too near to them, and the embrasures were too deep; she, 
therefore, sufiered comparatively little, although exposed to this 
unequal contest. It was when thus engaged that her Flag- Lieut, 
Coles, the nephew of Sir Edmund Lyons, w'ent to the Bellerophon 
in a small open boat, and brought this vessel to the assistance of 
the Agamemnon — an act of devotion and courage rarely ex** 
ceeded. # 

The Rodney ((Japtain Graham j, also coming in to Support the 
Agamemnon and the Sanspareil, grounded under a terrific fire* 
Fortunately she was 90on relieved from her critical position* 

The 
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The Albion .inti Arethusa suffered more from the heavy metal 
and plunjjiiii? shot of the Wasp Fort than even from the bat- 
teries of Fort Constantine. The first was taken out of action in 
a sinking state ; and the other, having been more than once on 
fire, was compelled to withdraw. 

But these gallant vessels unsupported were engaged in a hope- 
less struggle. The Britannia, with those ships which had been 
ordered to keep hvr company, was above two thousand yards 
from the forts; and their fire, although unceasing, was in- 
effectual. 

A thick smoke, scarcely swept away .it intervals by the light 
breeze, enveloped the fleets. It was l)ut })y the thunder of their 
broadsides, which rose even above the roar of artillery from the 
land batteries, that a spectator could know the fearful contest which 
was going on. The sun went down before it ceased. Slowly the 
Agamemnon retired — having disch.irged no less than 3250 sliot 
into the enemy. Well had her noble commander .said tliat morn- 
ing, ‘that he would rather sink with his ship than that the honour 
of England should be tarnished ! * And well worthy was he of 
the tribute spontaneously paid to him by the admirals and 
oflScers of the French fleet, w’ho declared that although they li.id 
been left for nearly two hours to bear the whole of the enemy ’s 
fire, he, at least, had maintained the antiijue fame of the British 
navy. 

Who could watch the fall of tliat day without a heavy heart? 
We had failed, and a long and terribh* struggle was in store for 
us. Wc had foolishly underrated the enemy’s resources, and had 
allowed Jiiin to put forth his strength. An occasional c^xplosion 
in the BRssi<in batteries or a well-directed shot might raise, for a 
time, the enthusiasm of our men, but it was too evident to all 
reflecting persons that we had now entered unprepared upon a 
gigantic undertaking. 

Two days elapsed before the French batteries were able to 
reopen their fire, so destructive had been the explosion. For 
three days the English batteries amtinued theirs with some! 
vigour : after whicii the siege may be said to have ceased on our 
part, whilst our .illies slowly continued their .approaches. 

What then were the results of the combined attack on the 17th 
of October? And first, in regard to the fleet. It had always, we 
understind, been (he conviction of Sir Edmund Lyons that the 
question of the superiority between ships and stone walls depended 
entirely upon distance. This conyictioif was borne out. Had the 
depth of the water permitted the Agamemnon and Sanspareil to 
approach within three or four hundred yards, Fort Constantine 
would probably have been destroyed. Its walls were so much 
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sliaken that they have been since supported by wooden shores 
and props. Prince MenschikofF, in his despatch to the Em- 
peror dcscribin^y the results of the day, mentions the injury they 
had sustained.* Tiie Russians, moreover, anticipating another 
attack, liavc since constructed earthworks to protect this enorm- 
ous stone-work ; tliereby admitting themselves its weakness. 
Three times the fire of the Agamemnon silenced that of the fort ; 
and had the whole fleet been near at hanj), the object of the 
attack would probably have been attained. The broadsides of 
the h^rench ships crippled, to a certain extent, the Quarantine 
h'ort; but their distance, more than 1500 yards, W'as too great to 
be effective. The Agamemnon, although the nearest to the 
batteries, had four killed and twenty- five wounded: the Albion, 
I'xposed to th(! W^asp Fort, which was surrounded by earth- 
works^ sufTered most, having ten killed and seventy-one wounded, 
l^he Sansj)arcdl had eh*vcn killed and fifty-nine wounded ; and 
other vessels projiortionally. The Britannia, which had taken up 
the furthest position from the enemy, had only nine slightly 
wounded. On the whole it may, therefore, be admitted that the 
attai'k of the combined fleet failed, whatever may have been its 
object: the loss of men and the injury to the ships were not 
coinpensatiMl by tin' damage inflicted on the enemy. We have 
reason to believe that Sir Itldinund Lyons was not in favour of 
opmations by sea on the 1 7th, unless either an assault was at the 
same time attempt(»d from the lines, or the fleet was so used as 
to be maintained in a condition to renew the attack at any sub- 
seejuent period when an assault became practicable. The result 
of tin? attack prov<*d the soundness of his opinion. 

By land little more had been effected than by sea. Vhe ex- 
plosion in the Frencli lines w.as a serious disaster to our allies, 
and a source of considerable inconvenience to us. Some of the 
Russian batteries, which had been directed upon them, were then 
turned upon the English works, and inflicted much injury. We 
had several guns dismou|^cd and destroyed, and suffered some 
loss in men, but less than might have been expected from the 
unceasing and well-directed fire of the enemy, of whose skill in 
gunnery we had now fresh proofs. The Russians may have lost 
many lives, and their works may have been damaged, but their 
tire remained unchecked. The only part of their defences com- 
pletely disabled were the two stone towers. ^ The earthworks, 
raised in a few hours around them, with others of a similas 

* There is an impression that some, all, of the forts at Sebastopol are built 
of granite. Such is not the case. They are entirely constructed of the soil lime- 
stone found on the heights around the town. The quarries ftom which this ma- 
terial is obtained are now occupied by the allied armies. 
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nature, continued to defy all our efforts. Well mi^lit our 
engineers say, after our fire had been opened for some days, that 
if we could only reduce Sebastopol to the condition in which 
W’e had found it on the 2bth of September, wo might, with some 
chance of success, attempt an assault. 

But with what means at our command had we undertaken 
to besiege a stronghold almost une(|ualled for its strength 
and the extent o£ its resources? History scarcely presents 
an instance of a more ill-digested sclumie ! We had bronglit 
with us a siege-train of sixty guns, including mortars, nearly 
all of a calibre inh'rior to tliose of the enemy. The Frencli 
had a larger number, but they were of brass, and consecjinmtly 
inferior for all purposes to those of the b<‘sieged. • In order 
to arm even three batteries we were compelled to dismaiith* 
our ships and to employ our seamen. Mon^ than eight hundred 
rounds can rarely Ijc discharged from one gun, on account 
of its liability to burst and the enlargement of the \ent. Few 
guns, indeed, will bear much above six hundred rounds. As 
during the first day we liad fired above one hundred rounds 
from each gun, if we had continued at this rate*, in h^ss than six 
days our batteries would liave b(‘en <lisablc‘d. The amount of 
ammunition available was so small that it would have been com- 
pletely expended in about five days. Some of the most useful 
guns had only bceti supplied with one hundred and twenty rounds 
each. The number of our artillerymen was so inadecpiatf* to th(‘ 
working of the siege guns that we were coinj)elled to cease our 
fire during the night ; and thus the enemy was able to re])air 
unmole^ed the damage done to his <»arthw'orks during the day. 
Even f^pteep up a moderate fire from sunrise to sunset, and to 
have the proper reliefs for night-work, the oHicers and gunners 
were only every alternate eight hours off duty, which, deducting 
nearly an hour, the time required to go from the camp to tin* 
trenches, left but six for food and rejiosc — an amount of laljour 
which human nature could not long |^dure. Moreover, every 
day added to the list of the killed, wounded, and sick, ond 
diminished the number of those fit for active service. Our 
materials were not only inadequate, but in many instances ba<l. 
A large proportion of our shells, owing to some defect in the 
fuses, cither did not burst at all or not at the right moment. We 
understand that a^ British officer who was made prisoner states 
that nothing struck him more in Sebastopol than the number of 
uncxploded English shells lying about— a cause of e({ual surprise 
to the Russian engineers. The ^tiewly-introduced Madras plat- 
forms for the siege guns proved a failure. Not only was it im- 
possible to traverse the guns upon them, but they were soon 
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broken by the recoil. By the end of the second day of the siege 
scarcely one remained entire, and the engineers were compelled 
to substitute for them such planking as could be procured in the 
country. The siege-train had only been supplied with two or 
three spare gun-carriages ; several having been soon destroyed, it 
was subsequently dependent upon those furnished by the ships. 
There were no adequate means of transport for the ammunition 
from Balaklava when it was landed : the shyt was mostly carried 
by pack-horses in bags slung across their backs I With such 
materials and with such foresight did Government send out an 
army to capture one of the strongest fortresses and arsenals in 
the world ! If anv calainitv should befall the British arms, the 
future historian will be at a loss for words to describe the 
incompetency, and to condemn the guilt, of those who thus 
('xj)os(>d to destruction the most gallant army that nation ever 
sent fortli. 

It is but an act of justice to the engineers, and more especially 
to that bra\e, skilful, and zealous oilieer, Captain Gordon, who 
after the deatli of (Colonel Alexander succc‘eded to the command, 
to add that our batteries were admirably constructed. No accident 
whatever has happened to <mr powder magazines, although more 
than onc(^ exposed to the test of the fall and explosion of a twelve- 
inch shell. When contrasting our works w ith those cf our allies, 
it must b(‘ born(‘ in mind, that wdiilst our batteries were from 
1300 to 1700 yards distant from the enem)’, those of the French 
liad ajiproac hed to within 800 yards, and were consequently far 
more ex|H)sed to injury. 

'riie attempt to silence the enemy’s batteries h^ng thus 
pnived hopeless, every means should have been emjBoyed in 
fortifying the ground held by the British army, and rendering 
it as secure as possible from attack. We have already stated 
that our position on the heights was considerably weakened by 
the imperative necessity of including Balaklava within our lines. 
The defences of that pl^c had been entrusted to a young officer 
of Engineers, under wTiose superintendence were erected the 
redoubts indicated upon our plan. 

About the 20th of October, a movement had taken place 
amongst the Russian troops on the right bank of the Tchemaia. 
On the 24th a considerable body of infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery was observeil to have bivouacked at tlj^ mouth of a valley, 
through whicli the high-road from Simpheropol and Odessa 
debouches into a small* plain. Deserters declared that a fresh 
carpa d^arm^^ under ’ General Liprandi, had arrived from the 
Prmcipalities^ The report was scarcely credited Until it was too 
fully verified on the morning of the 25th October. 


By 
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By referring to the plan, it will be seen that an isolated ridge 
rises from the left bank of tlie Tehernaia, and advances to- 
wards Balaklava, ending abruptly in the valley : we will call 
it the Tehernaia ridge. It is traversed by a deep ravine, through 
which runs the road from Simpheropol. Overlooking the val- 
ley of Balaklava, it is commanded by the heights occupied 
by the allied armies. Dividing the valley to the south of this 
ridge into two part^ is the undulation, upon which had been 
constructed the four isolated redoubts we h.ave described, held by 
small bodies of Turkish and Tunisian troops. This important 
position was so ill defended that only one regiment of Highland- 
ers, and a single battalion formed of invalids from various 
regiments, could be collectwl in case of need. The camps of 
the Highlanders, of the Turks, and of the British cavalry were 
about a mile and a half in the rear. The whole position was, 
to a certain extent, commanded from the south by the redoubts 
on the high hills overlooking the harbour of Balaklava, held by 
a corps of Marines. 

Soon after sunrise, on the 25th of October, the enemy opened 
their fire upon the foremost redoubts from a battery of heavy 
guns, which htad been brought during the night to the southern 
edge of the Tehernaia ridge. It was immediately returned by the 
Turks, and by a blench battery on the Sebastopol heights. At 
the eastern end of the valley of the Tehernaia, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, were drawn up in several massive? lines, in order of 
battle. This was the main Ijody of Liprandi’s corps. Behind 
the Tehernaia, on the Simpheropol road, was stationed its re- 
serve. 

The 4kng from the batteries had continued for a short time 
without much result on either side, when a movement was ob- 
served in the enemy’s ranks. A large bcKly of cavalry advanced 
steadily down the valley, whilst a column of infantry moved 
along the foot of the hill to the first redoubt, which was now the 
object of their attack. The Turks m|^ntained a well-directed 
fire for about twenty minutes, when the Russian cavalry, 
under cover of the lotteries on the Tehernaia ridge, turning 
towards them, they were no longer able to persist, but retired in 
good order, although suffering consideralile loss. I'he Russian 
infantry took possession of the redoubt and deserted guns. 
Those who held tlje two following redoubts, seeing their com- 
rades retire, followed their example, without an attempt to 
maintain themselves, and the works were speedily occupied by 
the enemy, the guns having been spiked, though ineffectually, by 
the English artilleryman, who had been placed in each. The 
fourth redoubt making a show of defence, the Russian cavalry 

did 
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did not persist in attacking it, and the enemy soon afterwards 
abandoned the third. 

Much unmerited blame has been cast upon the Turks for 
their conduct on this occasion. Although undoubtedly British 
or French troops would have defended to the last, if necessary, 
the redoubts confided to them, yet we question whether any officer 
would have been justified in attempting to hold them under the 
circumstances. Tliey were too distant to receive any aid or 
support from the small and totally inadequate force in front of 
llalaklava. They were so ill-construrted that the Cossacks had 
no difficulty in leaping their horses over them. Had the Turks 
remained a few minutes longer, none could have escaped, and an 
unnecessary and useless sacrifice of human life would have 
(‘iisacd. General (^^inrobert, on descending later into the plain, 
did not hesitate to declare that those redoubts were untenable, 
consequently no attem])t was made to recapture them from the 
enemy. This o])inion has, we understand, been fully confirmed 
by tli(' liiulicst military authority in this country. Sir Colin 
Campbell, in his despatch describing the action, says ‘that 
the 'rurkish tnnijis in IVo. 1 redoubt ftcrsistrd as long as they 
vould, and thru rctiml^ and theg suffered considerable loss in their 
retreat and Lord Raglan observes ‘ that tlu^ means of defending 
the extensive jiosition which had be%'»n occupied by the Turkish 
troops in the morning had proved wholly inadeqiuite.^ 

VV’e make these remarks because wo believe that a very unjust 
and > ery mischievous cry has been raised both in the British camp 
and in l^ngland against the Turkish troops. We may add that 
those who held the redoubts were chiefly Tunisians, nith a small 
body of rurkish militia, not one having, we believe, been under 
fire before. The ofiii ers were the first to leave their posts, and 
tlie men were left without any cominaiul whatever. The clamour 
of ignorant people in this country has unfortunately had its 
influence on public opinion. Anti yet, after the gallant stand 
made by the Ottoman army on the Danube, we should have 
paused before thus condemning by wholesale Turkish troops. 
Til is stupid cry, and a prejudice which exists in some quarters, 
may have prevented the British Government availing itself of 
the services of men who, if properly commanded, would not 
be exceeded in ‘courage, devotion, and conduct by any troops 
in ' the world. Instead of seeking for (lerman^, we could have 
found 70,000 men already collected and partly organised, who 
only wanted better office^ and regular pay to equal, if not 
exceed in efficiency, any foreigt! troops wc can hire to fight in 
a cause not their own. We have the testimony of that dis- 
tinguished soldier Major Nasmyth to the bravery and docility of 
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those who fou^lit under him at Sillstria. With such a leader as 
he has shown himself to be, the British Government inipht shorlly 
be in ]>ossession of a Turkish contingent upon which every 
reliance could be placed. As it is, we have permitted Omar 
Pasha's army to Ix! nearly broken up for want of money to furnish 
the necessary means of support ; and, with an inhumanity dis- 
jgraceful to those concerned, we have permitted thousands of 
miserable wretches^ to be cast upon the shores of the Crimea to 
be insulted and oppressed, and to die of exposure and starvation. 
We know notliing more shocking: and more touching: than tlie 
accounts transmitted to this country of the (‘ondition of the un- 
fortunate Turks at Balaklava. and of the inaiUKU* in wlih h they 
have been tri*at(*d. It is not unnatural that in a camj) where 
heroic courajre and devotitin are the virtue's of almost e\ery mfiii, 
those who ahandoned iindt'r an\ circumstances, in the moment 
of danger, the post confided to tliem, sluuihl be received witli 
some ftx'lings of contempt and distrust. Ibit the resigned, un- 
complaining way in whiehthe.se jhku* starving m(*n, dragged from 
their homes, deserted by all, without pay, without food, without 
medical aid, and without shelter — dying in the stnots and high- 
ways untended and uncared for — enduring privation.s and suffer- 
ings far exceeding tijose of our troops, greatly as even they have 
suffered — have home tlie liaul Ji^id loathsome tasks im]>o.sed upon 
them, ouglit to have shown their pcTseeutors tluit they had in 
them some of the best elements of the* military character. VV'e 
trust that the ungenerous and unjust cmtc^ry will cease, and tlial 
the Ciovernment will not shut its eyc's to the iminen.se value of 
such men if properly led and adequately cared for. 

But to return to the battle of Balaklava. 'i'hc rexioubts having 
been carried, the Russian cavalry, supported b\ a considerable 
force of aitillery, asc ended the low ridge; upon vvliii-li these wa)rks 
had been ccmstriicted. TImy then divided into two bodies ; that 
to the left, the smallest of the; tyvo and consisting of about 
400 men, charged down tin* slope towards the IhJrcl Highlanders, 
which, having at first taken up a position in front of the fourth 
redoubt, had now retired beyond the crest of the hill. That gallant 
regiment, led by Colonel Ainslie, was ordered by Sir Colin 
Campbell to receive the enemy in line. Tiie Russian cavalry 
were chcckcx] by the first volley, and without, it is believed, 
suffering any loss whatever, fell back in some disorder. Per- 
ceiving that the Turks, who liad formed on the right flank of 
the 93rcJ, were again retreating, they ^cre encouraged to attempt 
a second charge ; but the grenadiers of that regiment wheeling 
rourid and (opening upon them, tliey again retired. 

The second and larger bcKly of cavalry, estimated at lietween 
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900 and 1000 men, turned to the rifrht and advanced towards 
the camp of the Scots Grcvs jmd Enniskillen Draooons. 'rhese 
rc;fimonts, returning’ from the position they had at first taken up 
beyond tlio ridge to llie left of the line of redoubts, were just in 
time to form and to meet the Russian charge. For a moment 
there was a hand to hand fight, and the mingling of horses and 
nuMi and tiie clashing of steel ; but borne down by the w'eight 
and determined onslaught of the Rrkish sfj^iadron — scarce one- 
third their number — the Russian (‘avalry ro(‘odednnd were beaten 
l>aek up the hillside. 'J^hev made one (‘/Fort to ral]\, but were 
airain broken, and now fletl in disorder over the plain. 

'The heavy cavalry was snp]H>rted by the troop c/f ] lorsc Artillery 
iindef Captain Alaiidt*. A sliell bursting iieiir that^officer, de- 
]»rived the army for a time of the servi(‘(‘s of one whose gallantry 
and noble bearing had earned for him the admiration of the 
w hole Ih itish arm s . • 

'I'lie 1st and 4lh English <li\i.sions, with a (‘onsiderable body 
of Erench troop.*'of ih(‘ line, ( hasst'urs de Vincennes, and cavalry 
((’hass<*urs (TiVlricpie), had dc^scendcnl from the heights to the 
support of the small fon'e opposed to the (*nemy in the valley. 
'rh<' h(»avv and light brigades of Jlritish cavalry were drawn 
up in two long dark lines on the* northern slo])e, between the 
thin! and fourth reehuibts. Tlig enemy kept up their fire from 
the second redoubt, in whit h' tliey had placed artillery, and 
o<’casionally from the battery on the 'JVhernaia ridge, without 
however inflicting injury upon us. Althougli two redoubts 
and seven guns remained in the possession of the enemy, yet as 
I'ar as the delence of our important position and the conduct of 
our trooj)s wen* concerned, we had gotal reason to be well satisfied 
with the results of the day. 

J.ord Raglaii, with his staff, was watc hing the contest from the 
edge of the high cliff overlooking the valley in which the fight 
had hitherto bc?cn waged. The withdrawal of the Russians from 
the third redoubt, and an ajipareiit movement in the next, led 
the English Commander-in-Clucf to believe that the enemy 
were removing the captured guns. Under this impression the 
order which has been so much canvassed was addressed to 
the Earl of Lucan. It was confided to Captain Nolan, a 
cavalry officer serving on the staff', upon wlioin much animad- 
vc»rsion has been cast as having been the prindpal cause of the 
catastrophe which ensued. But whatever may have been his 
conduct, and the irritatioi:^ it may have caused, we conceive that 
the very fact of his living been the bearer of a written order 
relicrvcs him from all responsibility. 

By the time the Earl of Lucan received the order to advance 
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and to prevent the removal of our captured guns, the enemy had 
formed again in front, a dark mass of cavalry and infantry sup- 
porting his heavy artillery. A reference to the plan will show 
the position of the Russians at this time. The main body of 
Liprandi’s corps d’armee was drawn up in order of battle at 
the bottom of the valley. Considerably in advance of it, and 
crossing their fire, were the batteries in the first two redoubts and 
that on the Tchernaia ridge. The steep sides of the hills were 
thick with riflemen, supported by columns of infantry. 

It was through this deadly approach and in the face of an 
overwhelming mass of the enemy that the Earl of Lucan, mis- 
understanding the order to advance — for the Russians, instead of 
removing ^e captured guns, as Lord Raglan had antici{!»ated, 
had turned them upon us — directed the British light cavalry to 
charge. The Earl of Cardigan, its commander, ventured, we 
believe, to ask a very natunal question, ‘ what his brigade was to 
charge V 1 he enemy, he was tohl, was before him, and the 
peremptory order was reiterated. Having like a prudent man 
remonstrated, he proceeded like a brave one to perform his duty. 
He led forward his squadrons in two lines at a steady pace. 
Calmly and undismayed they advanced, whilst those who looketl 
down upon the scene watched them, motionless and with bated 
breath, as men who were hurryiM to sure destruction. The white 
smoke now burst forth before tnem and on either side. In front 
rode Captain Nolan, waving his sword and urging his men to the 
charge. Suddenly his upraised arm remained motionless, and, as 
he uttered a cry of agony and despair, the glittering ranks passed 
on : a trooper held his horse, and he fell to the ground. Still the 
British cavalry did not quicken their speed until they could see 
each man in the lines drawn up before them. Then, amidst the 
smoke and roar of artillery, they rushed onwards. Soon reaching 
the gaping mouths of the guns, they scattered and cut down those 
who stood round them. The heavy columns behind swerved and 
opened their ranks to the impetuous stream. Regiments of Hussars 
and Dragoons sought to check their onward course, but in vain. 
They did not draw bridle until no enemy was left before them. 
Scarce 600 English light cavalry had broken through a Russian 
army I 

But of what avail was this desperate deed ? The heavy brigade 
had advanced in support of those who charged ; but, checked by the 
heavy fire, they halted far behind. It was then that General Bosquet 
spoke those words which so well chan^erise the heroic valour of 
the British soldier, and at the same time thg wanton way in which 
his noble life is too frequently sacrificed, ^ C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n’est pas la guerre I’ He saw that if any had escaped from that 
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fearful encounter and sought to return, they would still be ex- 
posed to the undirninished fire of the flanking batteries. The 
‘ Chasseurs d’Afrique ’ were, therefore, ordered to silence the 
guns on the Tchernaia ridge. Sweeping down into the valley, 
this fine brigade of cavalry formed into line. I'heir commander, 
unwilling to sacrifice uselessly the lives of his troops, checked 
their ardour, and one squadron alon^was directed to charge the 
enemy’s artillery. W ith a courage and darin^not even excelled by 
that of the brave men to whose aid they were sent, the gallant band 
struggled, through thick brushwood and over rocky ground, up 
tlie precipitous slope. As they reached the summit, each, sing- 
ling out his man, rushed upon the rear of the battery, cutting 
down all who ventured to oppose them. For a moment they 
held the guns ; but two hefivy columns of infantry, hitherto con- 
cealed in a deep ravine, now appeared behind them. Con- 
cealed and sheltered by tlie thickets, they opened a deadly fire. 
The battery had l)een silenced and no more could be accom- 
plished ; the scattered horsemen retraced their steps to the plain, 
leaving two officers and fourteen men dead upon the field. They 
had performed a feat whicli, though eclipsed by the unparalleled 
onslaught of the British light cavalry, well deserved the grateiul 
admiration of the British army. To them we owe the lives of 
those who came back, one by one, some on horse, some on foot, 
from that fatal charge. 

Tlie end of the valley was spotted with the bodies of 
men and horses. The Cossacks, who had quailed and fled 
before our horsemen, now returned with confidence. As the 
wounded lay writhing on the ground they pierced tliem with 
their spears ; but, as if fearing them even in death, five or six 
together were seen to gather around one helpless and dying man, 
— not the only instance of that barbarous cruelty which will 
remain an eternal stigma upon the Russian name. 

That evening nearly two-thirds of the British light cavalry 
were absent from the muster. It was matter of wonder how even 
those who survived had escaped. During the night and the 
following day others who, wounded and unhorsed, had crept for 
safety into the bushes and crevices of the rocks, straggled into the 
camp, and the army had fewer to lament than was supposed 
at first But still above 230, of whom fifteen were officers, were 
killed and remained prisoners in the hands of th<f enemy. Twenty;- 
seven officers were, moreover, wounded, several of whom are sinch 
dead. , • 

After the charge of the light cavalry, the generals-in-chief of the 
allied armies left the heights from which they had viewed the 
(events of the day, and, with their staffs, stationed themselves upon 

the 
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the ridge in front of the fourth redoubt. The fire of the enemy 
had ceased, and they stood, as if awed, in sullen silence. Sir 
George Cathc art now proposed to recapture by assault, with his 
division (the 4th), tlie redoubts and lost guns. But General 
Canrobert insisted that to retake works which, from their de- 
fective construction and fheir distance from eacli other and from 
every support, could not be held against an enemy, would only 
lead to a useless sacrifice of life. It was consequently decided 
that we should abandon altogether the outer line of defences, 
and should now concentrate and increase our forces on a narrow 
ridge which closes the mouth of the small valley ending in tlie 
harbour of Balaklava, and on the hills commanding the town, 
and should reinforce the British troops by some French regi- 
ments, who, aided by the Turks, should at once construct breast- 
works and redoubts, uniting the heights on either side. The 
important position of Balaklava would thus be completely en- 
closed by an adequate line of defences. 

The result of the Russian attack on the 25th October may be 
summed up in a few words. The enemy were taught to fear our 
cavalry, and the great efficiency of that arm of the British army 
was proved beyond a doul)t. Few Russian horsemen will here- 
after stand before men who neither yield to numbers nor to weight. 
On the other hand, the enemy’s cavalry had shown itself irresolute^ 
in action and wanting in courage, fully confirming the opinion 
wliich liad been formed of it from its conduct during the previous 
part of the campaign. 

We have already observed, that although the French had 
fortified that portion of the heights which was occupied by the 
‘ Corps d’Observation ’ under General Bosquet, witli trenches, 
earthworks, and redoubts, the English had completely neglected 
to protect the edge of the plateau held by our 1st and 2nd 
divisions to the north of the Woronzoft’ road ; even two roads 
leading up from the valley of Inkerman in the rear of our second 
division had been left comparatively open. Tliis neglect bad been 
pointed out by Sir De Lacy Evans and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; the former had endeavoured to throw up a few breast- 
works of stone and earth, but they were close to the camp 
and completely inadequate for the protection of this most im- 
portant position. On the night of the 25th he had been called 
upon to furnish <800 men for the defence of the trenches $ but 
impressed with the danger which threatened our army on this 
side, and the possibility of an attack at liny hour, he remonstrated. 
In consequence of this opinion the order was rescinded, and he 
was thus able to meet on the following day what had been so long 
foretold — an attack upon this undefended part of our lines. 


On 
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On the morninfi: of the 26th several Russian columns of 
infantry, accoinj)anie(l by artillery, were seen to issue from the 
eastern end of Sebastopol. It was at first believed that they were 
marching to join Liprandi’s corps by the road, still open, 
through the Inkerrrian valley ; but turning to the right they 
ascended the hill, and suddenly appeared on the crest which 
commanded tiie camp of the 2nd division. Another body at the 
same time approached by tlie road leading j|'om the valley to the 
heights. They came somewhat by surprise upon the pickets 
belonging to the 30th and 49th regiments. The conduct of an 
officer at the head of one of these small parties excited universal 
admiration. Holding his ground with undaunted courage against 
an overwhelming force, he succeeded in checking for some time 
the Russian advance ; and when the ammunition of his men was 
expended, charging the enemy with his sword, he fell shot through 
the chest : this was Lieutenant Conolly of the 49th. Scarcely 
less distinguished were Caj>tain Bayley and Captain Atcherley, 
and a serjeant named Sullivan, at the head of the pickets of 
the 36th regiment. This handful of brave ineu opposed nearly 
. 7000 men until Sir De Lacy Evans was able to mature his plans 
and to form his two brigades into order of battle. Tliat com- 
manded by Major-General Pennefather was placed upon the left 
in advance of the camp ; that under Brigadier-General Adams 
upon the right, supported by the artillery of the 1st and 2nd 
divisions under Colonel Fitzmaycr and Colonel Dacres, So 
admirably were the troops disposed, and so well were the 
efforts of their General seconded by those who, serving 
under him, were inspired with that confidence which perfect 
reliance upon a commander will at all times give, that the 
enemy was not only speedily repulsed, but, hiking to flight, was 
pursued almost into the town, with a loss subsequently esti- 
mated at nearly 1000 men, whilst our own amounted to only 
12 killed and about 80 wounded. One hundred and sixty Rus- 
sians were left dead within our lines, and 30 prisoners fell into 
our hands. The second division alone, at that time scarcely 1200 
strong, defeated nearly 8000 men. The Guards, under the Duke 
of Cambridge, although protecting its flank, took no part in the 
action, nor did the corps of General Bosquet, who, as was his 
wont, hastened to our aid as soon as the enemy appeared. . 

In this action, again, the execution of t^e Russian plan/ of 
attack was not equal to the conception. As it is impossji^e 
that the enemy could have contemplated, with so small a hhmher 
of men, the permanent occupation of the position, it is probable 
that, after having reconnoitred it, they intended, having forced 
our lines in their weakeet point, to tak^ P)U^ l><ttterieB of me r^ht ^ 

attack 
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attack in reverse, and having destroyed them and spiked the 
guns, to return into Sebastopol. 

The attempt, although unsuccessful, should Jiave been a further 
warning to us ; but nothing was done towards fortifying these 
heights. It has been alleged that there was a want of men to 
construct proper defences ; but after the 5th of November, 
although no new reinforcements had arrived, troops were found. 
In truth the positiot]^was of such vast and paramount importance 
that any sacrifice should have been made to protect it. The 
enemy, although they did not succeed in their attempt, so 
far profited by it that they ascertained the weakness of our 
defences. 

In the meanwhile large reinforcements were daily joining 
the Russian camp to the north of Sebastopol. Extraordinary 
efforts were being made to bring down those troops which the 
Austrian occupation of the Principalities now placed at the dis- 
posal of the Czar for the defence of the Crimea, and all the 
resources of the country were employed for this purpose. Carts, 
carriages, post-horses, bore one corps d’armee from Odessa to 
the Belbec. Before we even received notice of their approach, 
fifty thousand men were collected on the heights of Inker- 
man, the greater number of whom the generals of the allied 
armies had been assured from home were still watching the 
frontiers of Bessarabia in expectation of an Austrian invasion ! 

Prince Menschikoff resolved, by one great effort, to force 
our ill-defended position, which, once carried, would place 
the allied armies at his mercy. His plan was well conceived. 
Our front was exposed, our flank and rear open, and he 
could pour his columns from all sides upon our devoted bands, 
before we could evgn know that they were near. A despatch, 
written to the Emperor, his master, some days before the exe- 
cution of his design, betrays the confidence he felt in its result, 
and the almost mad excitement of his brain at the prospect 
of success. ‘ A terrible calamity,’ he wrote, ‘ impends over 
the invaders of your dominions. In a few days they will have 
perished by the sword, or will be driven into the sea. Let 
your Majesty send your sons here, that I may render up to 
them untouched tiie priceless treasure which your Majesty has 
entrusted to my keeping I’ Two days before he was to fulfil 
his pledge, two iniperial carriages, preceded by outriders, and 
accompanied by an escort of cavalry, were seen to enter Sebas- 
topof by the high road from t^e north, and the sound of 
rejoicings came up from the city. 

J^on after midnight, on the morning of the 5th of November, 
who guarded the trenches and lay sleepless in their tents 
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listened to the tolling^ of bells, as for some sacred ceremony, 
riic distant sounds of chanting are even said to have been heard 
by persons who watched still nearer to the beleaguered city. The 
solemn peal ceased about two hours before daylight, and was 
succeeded by the bright flash and heavy report of ordnance in 
the rear of tlie British lines. After a little time there was 
again df?ep silence, only broken by a low rumbling heard by 
the furthest juckets, who thought it to beithe noise of waggons 
laden with supplies entering the town. * 

riie dawn long struggled through the mist which hung on the 
heights of Sebastopol. As daylight broke a party of unarmed 
men appeared on the crest of the hill, above the eastern end of 
the harbour of Sebastopol, and in front of the second division 
of the Briti^li army. Hiey made signs as of surrender to the 
pickets which watched those heights. The officer believing 
them to be deserters advanced to receive them. Having thus 
been tlirown off his guard, he and his men were suddenly 
surrounded and seized by a large body of troops who had 
Iain in ambush behind the ridge. An alarm was thus avoided, 

. and the first Kussian columns were fast drawing near to 
the British linens, partly concealed by the mist, before they 
were perceived by the remaining pickets, which gave notice of 
their approach, and boldly resisted and checked tlie advance of 
the enemy. Tliey only fell back when their ammunition had 
been expended, and when completely overpowered by tlie weight 
of succeeding masses of men. The second division, to which, 
though reduced to nearly half its numbers by battle and 
disease, W'as still confided the important post now menaced, 
had scarcely time to collect to receive the Russian advance. 
Their able and experienced commander, overcome by his 
duties, anxiety, and disease, was on a sick bed at Balaklava. 
General Pennefather had taken his place. He hastily formed 
the decimated regiments, and rapidly led them to meet the 
enemy who were pouring in dense masses over the hill. Soon 
they opened the deadly fire of the Minic, making havoc from 
afar amongst the approaching columns. The Russians, see^ 
ing that the British troops were now preparing to receive them, 
rushed forward with loud and discordant yells rising above the 
roll of musketry and the roar of artillery — a sound — how unlike 
the hearty English cheer! — never to be forgotten by those who 
heard it on that memorable morning. At the same time their 
numerous artillery, whicli had been brought to the e^ge of the 
bill over which they had been so noiselessly dragged^ and the 
guns of the town and ships of war, threw an unceasing volley of 
shot and shell not only into our troops but even beyond their camp, 
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tearin^^ to pieces the tents and killing the horses which were still 
fastened to their pickets. The batteries of tlie 1st and 2nd 
divisions soon took up a position on a rising ground in front of 
our lines, and sought in vain to check the heavy fire. 

Whilst fresh columns ascended the hill facing the end of the 
harbour, others, winding round its base, threatened our ilank 
by a road through a deep ravine, and our rear by a second track 
leading up from tli^* Inkerman valley. Another large body 
advanced towards the five-gun battery through a narrow gorge, 
stretching fR)m ‘ Careening Bay ’ almost into the centre of our 
position.* Thus was the right of the jillied armies menaced 
on all sides by overwhelming numbers. 

The Guards were in the immediate rear of the 2nd division, 
and consequently the nearest to the point of attack ;^the Grena- 
diers and Scots Fusileers lost no time after the first shot was 
fired in hurrying forwards. The greater part of the brigade 
had but just returned from the trenches, in which they had been 
ej^posed to rain since an hour before daylight on the previous 
morning. Benumbed with cold, wet, long without rest, and 
for many hours without food, they were led figainst the enemy. 
As they advanced, justly anticipating that the enemy would 
ascend in force by the road in the rear of the second division, 
they turned to the riglit. On a small spur, some way down 
the precipitous hill overlooking the valley of Inkerman, was 
a small battery built of sandbags and fascines : it had held 
two siege-guns, placed there to silence a gun which, mounted 
by the Russians on the opposite heights, above the ruins, 
had caused much annoyance to our camp. The desired object 
having been effected, the two guns, being required elsewhere, 
had been removed. The unarmed battery was occupied on 
that morning by a picket of the 55th Regiment. In front 
of it, before daylight, the enemy had brought up heavy guns, 
which opened suddenly upon this small body of men. Sur- 
prised by an overwhelming force, and unsupported by their 
own division, they were compelled to fall back, after making for 
a short time a vigorous resistance, and losing nearly two-thirds 
of their number. As they retreated the Guards were advancing 
to the spot : seeing that the pickets were retiring before the 
enemy, who had already taken possession of the battery, the 
Grenadiers, givings a loud cheer, charged down the declivity. 
It was the work of a moment. The Russians were driven 
headlong ^from the work. Tl^e three regiments of Guards, the 

^ ' • In the plan we have given, to which we refer our readers, these roads are 
in^catedt as well as the position of our amy on the morning of the SthNoveSiber. 
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Coldstreams having soon after joined the rest of the brigade, 
held the battery, formed into line at right angles to it, and 
occupied the ridges of the projecting spur. 

Then commenced a struggle which has rarely if ever been 
equalled in modern warfare. The columns of the enemy, un- 
checked by the bhiglish fire, again impetuously advanced with 
fearful yells up the slope, attempting to turn the right ilank of 
the Guards. The Grenadiers, united v^th the Coldstreams, 
met the approaching columns with a second charge. Again the 
enemy were driven ba(*k, but again, urged onwards by the over- 
whelming numbers behind, they returned. The ammunition of 
the Guards was nearly expended, and their ranks broken and 
thinned by those who had fallen in this bloody contest ; but still 
they held their ground — firing upon the advancing foe on one side, 
rushing with bayon<‘t upon those who attempted to surround 
them on the other. Fresh supplies and some reinforcements 
from the 4th division at length reached them. But still the 
Russians pressed on with undiininislicd strength. Again our 
brave men were in need of ammunition, and were fast falling be- 
fore the unceasing fire of the enemy, who, concealed by the thick 
brushwood and by the undulating ground, had now succeeded in 
surrounding them. They eould but give way. Charging with 
desperate fury, they bore their colours triumphantly through the 
dense mass. Reaching a breastwork wliicli had been raised at 
some distanc’C behind the battery, they formed again, and with 
the bayonet prepared once more to dispute every inch of ground. 
During more than five hours this heroic brigade almost alone 
resisted the attack of an overwhelming force, supported by a 
heavy and continuous lire of artillery. Nearly two-thirds of their 
numbers were mown down in this hand-to-hand fight. Yet they 
knew that the safety of the British pinny depended upon them, 
and they nobly held their own — each man performing deeds of 
almost unexampled heroism. 

The 4th division, whose camp was far distant, had early 
hastened to the point of attack led by Sir George Cathcart, but they 
did not reach it until after the Guards had long been engaged 
in the struggle for the possession of the two-gun battery. One 
brigade under General Goldie was detached to the assistance of 
the 2nd division, now bard pressed on the left by the increfiBing 
columns of the enemy. The other, commanded by General Tmr- 
rens, turned to the right and sought the Guards, who were almost 
surrounded. Sir George Ca^hcait believed that the most effec- 
tual succour could be given them by turning the eneipy s flank, 
^d tbps compelling them to fall back from the dispute! battery. 
UnwilUng to credit the earnest representations made to him 
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that the Russians had already occupied the opposite heights, he 
placed himself at the head of a few companies of the 68th Regiment 
and with undaunted spirit entered a gully to the right of the 
earthwork. But he had scarcely descended far before he perceived 
the Russians on the ridges above him. He saw, too late, that 
he was surrounded. Attempting to lead back his men, this 
distinguished officer fell mortally wounded, and his body re- 
mained for some timr in the midst of the enemy. His gallant 
aide-de-camp, Col. Charles Seymour, who had long shared the 
fortunes of his chief, and who stooped to receive his last breath, 
perished by his side. 

But a contest no less terrible than that around the two-gun bat- 
tery raged on the hill above the harbour, on which the Russians 
had first appeared, and which was separated by a deep ravine 
from that held by the Guards. The ground was covered with low' 
and thick brushwood, and was much broken. A cloud of 
skirmishers thrown out by the advancing columns were thus 
able to keep under sufficient cover, and to inflict considerable 
loss upon our troops, who could with difficulty advance in 
line. The 2nd division had been joined by a brigade of the 
1st — together they rushed upon the enemy, and for some mo- 
ments held him in check, 'ibeir ammunition having been ex- 
pended they evem received the approaching columns with stones, 
until exhausted they w'ere forced to retire. Under cover of 
the incessant and well directed iire of their artillery the Rus- 
sians advanced with renewed confidence, charging our retreat- 
ing regiments and redoubling their unearthly yells. Four 
of our guns were already in their possession, and they were 
almost in the midst of the tents of the second division. For a 
moment the issue of the day seemed doubtful, and the sternest 
heart felt a thrill of doubt and dread. But again, by superhuman 
efforts, our broken regiments rallied, charged into their dense 
ranks, drove them back in disorder, and recaptured the guns. 

General Bosquet, as usual, had lost no time in ascertaining 
the nature of the attack, and had ordered two battalions of 
infantry to aid in the defence of the British position. He 
would have hastened himself to. take ]>art in the contest with a 
larger force, but, the Russian fire suddenly slackening between 
eight and nine o’clock. Sir George Cathcart, under the impres- 
sion that the enemy were retiring, sent to inform him that there 
was no longer need for his immediate advance. At an early 
hour of the morning a movemsnt bad taken place in the corps 
d’armee, under Liprandi, in the valley of theXebernaia. A column 
of infemtry, with riflemen, had advanced to the foot of the heights, 
had exchanged shots with the Zouaves and Fj*ench troops 
? defending 
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defending that part of the position. The batteries on the 
Tchernaia ridge and in the redoabts, and some field-pieces, 
opened upon Balaklava and upon the edge of the plateau, in rear 
of our lines. 'I'his fire was returned, and having been continued 
on both sides for some time, without any apparent effect, the 
Russians fell back, but still appeared to threaten a further 
advance. Such being the case, General Bosquet could not with- 
draw the troops which defended this part of the position, and, 
for a time believing it possible from the itlackcning of the fire 
in front of the British camp that, after all, the real attack might 
be made in the rear, he speedily returned to his own post. But 
the Russian artillery had only ceased awhile, to draw nearer to 
the English camp under cover of the mist which still prevailed. 
Soon after it opened again with redoubled violence. Fresh bodies of 
men at the same time came over the crest of the hill and up the 
ravines. Our regiments, no longer al)lc to oppose their shattered 
lines to the exhaustlcss stream of men, were forced back at all 
points, and were retreating mingled together incomplete disorder. 

Tills was the most critical period of the day. More than 
an hour had been lost by General Bosquet's return to the 
rear. He now learnt the magnitude of the danger. Presuming 
that General Liprandi’s attack was but a feint, with the 
decision and courage of a true general ho resolved at once to 
act upon the supposition. Leaving, therefore, his position 
almost undefended, he brought nearly the whole of his force to 
the aid of the English. Advancing to the verge of the range of 
the Russian artillery, he halted his troops, and, sunounded by 
his staff, rode himself into the midst of the conflict. At this 
instant the dispersion of the mist revealed the scone for the first 
time. He surveyed it with a calm and practised eye ; he returned 
to his men, anil, making the dispositions he deemed necessary, 
gave orders for the attack. The field-artillery covering the left of 
our position was now nearly overpowered by the superior weight 
and range of the Russian guns. A heap of dead and wounded men 
and horses mingled together proved the deadly nature of the 
enemy’s fire. General Bosquet sent two troops of horse-artillery 
and one field-battery to protect and assist our guns. At full 
speed they swept before our almost disabled batteries, and 
taking up a position in front of them, amidst the cheers of our 
men, opened a rapid and well-directed fire upon the enemy^a 
powerful artillery ; but still the allies could not contend against 
the superior weight and length of range of the Russian ordnance. 

It was, however, ih the* rear of the 2nd division, in the 
ravines, running up to the two«gun battery, where the Guards 
werf engaged in the deadly struggle, that the duiger threatened 
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most ; and it was to that point that General Bosquet principally 
directed his troops. A regiment of Zouaves, and of Indigenes 
or Arabs, were accordingly ordered to charge the enemy, 
who covered in one dense gray mass the sides of tlie hills. 
Hushing headlong upon the Russians with an imjwtuosity tliat 
nothing could withstand, they drove them hack in confusion. 
Tliese brave and intelligent troops on this day well sustained 
their reputation. Not affecting the calm and steady advance of 
the British lines, thef scattered themselves over the broken and 
undulating ground, seeking for every irregularity jn the soil ; 
sheltering themselves behind tlie brushwood and rocks ; firing 
with deadly accuracy into the opposite columns ; then suddenly 
darting forward, and with irresistible daring throwing them- 
selves upon the wavering ranks, they struck terrerr into the Rus- 
sian infantry. ‘ See ! ’ cried their brave general, as he gazed 
with admiration upon them ; ‘ see ! they bound like pantliers 
from the bush ! ’ 

The French troops of the line, moving forwards more steadily 
in support of our broken regiments to the left, were exposed to 
a heavier fire from the Russian artillery on the ridge, as well as 
from the batteries of the town and ships, b’or a moment they 
quailed before it. Then with loud shouts of ‘ Vive rhimpercurl’ 
and amidst the cheers of the English, they charged with the 
bayonet. Thus relieved, our disordered regiments were able 
to form again ; and when their allies, in their turn, were 
overjtowered by numbers, they once more rushed upon the 
enemy. Soon the various uniforms of the two nations were 
mingled together: English regiments charging with French; 
their shouts of defiance and of victory rising together, and their 
blood moistening the same soil. Both were inspired with a 
generous rivalry, and returned with fresh ardour to the fight. 
Nothing could resist such men animated by such a spirit The 
vast wave, which threatened at one time to overwhelm the British 
camp, again broke upon these heroic bands, and rolled back 
over the heights. 

The Russian artillery, however, maintained its position, and 
by its incessant and vigorous fire encouraged tlie renewed 
attacks of the infantry. It has been estimated that the enemy 
had no less than ninety guns in the field on this day, almost 
every one being superior in weigfft and range to those possessed 
by the English. A large number were * guns of position,’ that is, 
cannon of too. large a size to be commonly used in the field, and 
intended for permanent works.. Moreover, the fleet and town 
batteries threw a continual volley of heavy shot and shell into our 
lines. The contest at one time of the day, when a bright ^un- 
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shine had dispelled the mist, was becoming a mighty duel of 
artillery to be decided by the number and weight of the guns on 
either side. As yet the allies had been almost overpowered, and 
had suffered most severe losses. AVe had still two 18-poundefs 
remaining in the park of the siege-train. Lord Raglan ordered 
them to be brought up to the front. The execution of this order 
was declared to be impossible, but Colonel Dickson had already 
antici])atcd it, and prepared to carry it into effect, Colonel Gam- 
bier, who commanded the siege-train, being wounded. By 
the help of ^iien and horses he dragged the heavy guns through 
roads deep in mud, and over the rough ground. Reaching at 
last a ridge in front of the camp of tlie 2nd division, he pro- 
ceeded, although exposed to the heaviest fire, with admirable 
calmness and judgment, assisted by Captain D’Aguilar, to place 
them in position. He well knew liow much depended upon the 
steadiness and accuracy of their practice. Tliey were o})posed to 
a large number of guns of equal if not heavier calibre. The 
ammunition jn'ovided for them was limited, and not easily ob- 
tained ; * not a round, therefore, was to be wasted. The un- 
erring shot crashed through the Russian batteries, each one 
disabling a gun or destroying men and horses. Soon they 
began to wav(u*. I'he liorscs were seen to move forward. An- 
other well direc ted shot plunged through them, and the artillery- 
men, harnessing their teams, fell back upon the edge of the hill 
where they head first taken up their position. But they were 
still within reach. Again their guns were overthrown, and tum- 
brils lay broken on the ground. Their fire slackened, and the 
heavy columns of their infantry, no longer urged onwards by it, 
went falling back on all sides. The Zouaves and Indigenes 
relentlessly pursued them. In a little while none were left on 
the liill facing the British lines, but the still powerful Russian 
artillery carried on the battle and covered the retreat. Three 
times were tlie entire detachments which worked the two 
English guns mown down before the enemy’s fire completely 
ceased and their last ammunition waggon bad disappeared 
over the crest of the hill, leaving in one spot a heap of dead, 
sixty-eight horses, six entire and several broken tumbrils, and 
the shattered remains of several gun-carriages. But no gun had 
been abandoned. By extraordinary exertions the Russian artil- 
lerymen bad, as usual, preveifted any such trophy falling into 
our hands. t 

The battle was now won. A heavy fire from the town 
and ships still covered tl\p retreat of the Russians. Lord 

* It will appear scarcely cr^ible that these highly ttsefhl guns had been sup- 
plied from England with only ISO rounds of ammuiiition eaeh. 

Raglan, 
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Raglan, Generals Canrobert and Bosquei’, surrounded by 
the* officers of their staff, advanced to the edge of the cliff 
beneath the two-gun battery. Long before they reached the 
sf^t they dismounted, for no horse could tread there on that 
day. A heap of dead and dying, perhaps more dreadful than 
ever field of battle had shown before, encumbered the ground. 
On a small plain beneath, on the opposite side of the l iver, were 
gathered together the thousands which had been driven from 
the heights. Broken columns were hurrying in utter disorder 
over the naiTow causeway which crossed the marshy valley, al- 
though there were none to pursue. A French battery advanced at 
full speed to the edge of the overhanging height, and poured its 
fire upon the panic-stricken crowd. It reeled to and fro, and 
then breaking up, the hill sides and the ravines were covered 
with flying men. No army had ever made a more disgraceful 
retreat I Before nightfall not a remnant of the mighty host which 
bad that morning been led to battle could be seen. 

Whilst the battle was raging on the heights in front of the 
second division, a large body of infantry with artillery, under 
General Soimonoff, attempted to turn our flank by ascending the 
valley to the right of the five-gun battery ; but they gave way 
before the steady and well-directed fire of a small body of 
Marines, and of the first brigade of the light division under 
General Codrington. At the same time a sortie was made upon 
the extreme left of the French lines. About 5000 men issuing 
from the town under cover of the mist, surprised and entered 
two batteries ; but they did not long hold them. General Forey, 
who commanded the division attached to the siege operations, 
quickly advanced. The Russians were driven back in disorder 
and with great loss. General dc Lourmel, carried away by the 
avdour of the pursuit, fell mortally wounded under the very walls 
of the town. In him the French army lost a leader renowned 
for his chivalrous bravery. 

Such was the battle of inkerman, one of the most memorable 
in the annals of war. For nearly seven hours 8000 English and 
6000 French soldiers sustained a hand-to-hand fight against 
nearly 60,000 men, supported by artillery vastly superior in 
number and calibre to any that could be opposed to them. Upon 
the issue pf the struggle depended the very existence of the 
allied armies. Had the Russialls succeeded in their attempt, 
the prophecy of their commander might have been fulfilled — 
their enemy would have perished by the sword or have been 
driven into the sea. • 

Again in this instance an ^admirably planned attack was ill 
executed. It owed its failure principally to two causes; the 
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want of vigour in the attempt of General SoimonofF to turn the 
flank of the 2nd division by ascending the valley leading up to 
the five-gun battery, and the unskilful manner in which General 
Liprandi executed his ill-concealed feint. Hut it is princi- 
pally to the latter cause that the complete defeat of the 
Russians must be attributed. Had the attack upon Balaklava 
and our rear been sufficiently persevered in, General Bosquet 
could not have moved his battalions to tfie assistance of the 
English. Without this aid, our troops could not have main- 
tained their ground against the vastly superior numbers brought 
against them. The Russians, encouraged by the presence of the 
sons of tlieir Emperor, blessed by their priests before entering 
into battle, and drunk with religious enthusiasm and strong drink, 
rushed with blind fury upon our troops. The foremost columns^ 
when once engaged in the struggle, could scarcely fall back; 
there was no space for them to deploy, and the thick brushwood 
impeded their movements. Masses after masses of men pressed 
up the hill-sides, pushing onwards those that were in front, and 
leaving no room for retreat. Upon these dense crowds the Minie 
told with fatal effect, and when once they were broken, the most 
(complete confusion ensued. Hence the terrible slaughter in the 
Russian ranks. The excitement of a first success having sub- 
sided, they rapidly gave way and fled panic-stricken before the 
impetuous^nd repefited charges of the Frencl^nd English troops. 
Their artillery was well served, and inflic tea great loss upon the 
allies. But again the fear of leaving a trophy made the gunners 
uncertain in their movements, and induced them to retire too soon. 
More than once the horses were led to the guns whilst the issue 
of the struggle was still doubtful. Colonel Dickson well divined 
the Best mode of defeating the enemy, when, neglecting the 
columns of men, be directed bis round shot upon their guns. 
The artillery once silenced or hesitating, the Russian infantry no 
longer fought with confidence, but soon fell back in disorder. 

The British troops fought on this day with a calm 'and steady 
courage that has never been surpassed. Led on by their Regi- 
mental oflicers, they charged over and over again the massive 
columns of the enemy, and drove them back with the bayonet. 
When, without ammunition, and borne down by qyer||pwering 
numbers, they were compelled to retire, they formed ^ain ae 
soon they were out of fire, and rushed once nK>rc into the fray. 
We owe our preservation to the indomitable courage and heroie 
conduct of the soldier ; • and well, therefore, was Inkerman 
called by one consent on the fiefd *the soldiers’ victory/ 

The imminent danger we had inedhred on the 5th November 
VOL. xcvi. NO. cxci. s Opened 
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opened the eyes of the nation to the precarious position of the 
allied armies, and to the desperate nature of the enterprise in 
which we were engaged. No longer the besiegers but the be- 
sieged, with a force nearly twice as great as our own upon our 
flank, a fortress of enormous strength and an arsenal with un- 
limited resources in our front, and reinforcements and supplies 
pouring into a place which we were unable to invest — it was only 
by enormous exertion that we could continue to hold the ground 
we had occupied. When the time had almost passed, Ministers 
began to make their efforts, and it may be hoped that after all 
the sacrifices we have made we may succeed in our object. 

The unexpected resistance which they had met on the heights 
of Inkerman almost paralysed the Russians. They made one 
more attempt upon Balaklava. From a hill commanding the 
height occupied by the Marines they opened an ineffectual fire 
of field-pieces. The day after, a crowd was seen dragging a 
siege-gun of large size up the precipitous ascent. It had nearly 
reached the summit, when the weight, overpowering men and 
horse, hurled them down into the ravine beneath. With 
these exceptions, and occasional sorties, principally directed 
against the French batteries, and all vigorously repulsed, the 
Russians have not again ventured upon an attack. The allied 
armies, at the same time, have rcmaincckon the defensive.; each 
satisfied to hold thek position until fresh rcinforcemei}ts of men, 
and fresh supplies m the munitions of war, should enable them 
to recommence the siege with some prospect of success. 

The approach of the stormy season further disclosed the 
neglect and improvidence in the Government, and the gross negli- 
gence and incompetency of the departments to which the details 
and conduct of the war had been confided. Our army was left 
without adequate clothing to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather ; with scarce sufficient food to sustain them ; and 
without an adequate medical staff to care for those who were 
wounded in battle, or disabled by sickness brought on by the 
privations and sufferings to which they were exposed. From 
the absence of the means of transport and the want of a praper 
road, the operations of the siege have been paralyzed, our 
horses Imve^been destroyed, the supplies, which might, have 
preserved the healths and contributed to the comforts of the 
soldier, have been allowed to rot, and the sick have beqn left 
exposed to wet and cold in miserable tents * at Balaklava. The 

* It wiU Bcarcsly be credited that many of the tents sent out with the army 
were used in the Peninsi^ war,^ It uockI hardly be added that they afforded|no 
protection whatever. ^ 

French, 
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French, more provident than ourselves, had foreseen the difficul- 
ties and unavoidable sufferings of a winter campaign. They had 
constructed roads between their lines and the place of disem- 
barkation, and had moreover made depots for the commissariat 
in their camp, anticipating the possibility of a temporary inter- 
ruption, frnin weather or other causes, of communication with the 
harbour : provisions for the me® or provender for the horses have 
thus been at all times at hand. Large substantial sheds of wood' 
were easily built for their sick and woundea, and afforded them 
effectual protection until they could be removed to Constantino- 
ple, where well ordered and well provisioned hospitals, furnished 
Avith all that humanity and medical skill could devise, were ready 
to receive them. 'I'heir shipping in Kamish Bay has been 
admirably managed ; and although greatly inferior to ours in 
tonnage and in size, has never failed to furnish them Avith ne- 
cessary sup])lics, Avhilst proper and well-enforced regulations 
have prevented confusion and preserved a commodious and un- 
encumbercid laiidiqg-place in the harbour. Contrast the condi- 
tion of our army, and the management of the department con- 
nected Avith it, Avith that of our allies ; the state of our roads, the 
sufferings of our sick, the harbour and town of BalaklaA a, our 
hospitals at Scutari, and the unparalleled sufferings of our men 
and animals ! As in al| the naval movements we haA'c hitherto 
been behind them, so in all that tends to the efficiency and com- 
fort of the soldier, Ave liaA^e shown ourselves infinitely their 
inferiors. These are humiliating reflections, and still more 
painful when it is remembered that they are caused by our own 
want of common foresight, and our obstinate determination to 
reject cA'ery Avarning and every counsel. 

Before Ave conclude, we cannot but refer to the ready and truly 
considerate manner in Avhich General Canrobert and his officers 
have assisted us in our Avants. By his willingness to afford at 
all times that aid Avhich our own negligence and imprudence 
haA^o compelkd us to seek at his hands, no less than by his 
eminent qumMes as a ^commander, and the generous way in 
which he has always borne testimony to the courage and conduct 
of our troops, he has gained the confidence and esteem of out^ 
army, and has strengthened that bond of union which now exists 
between the two nations. * 

By the end of the year the allies, after extra^rdinsTy exertions; 
Averc,*it Avould appear, in a condition to commence .a second 
attack upon Sebastopol, apd possibly, at the time we are writing, 
that event has actually occurrgt We devoutly hope that it may 
prove successful. Indeed AVe can scarcely doubt^that if our pre- 
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parations and resources are such as we are informed they are, 
the south side of the place must succumb before our fire and a 
subsequent assault. But we must be prepared for a heavy loss 
and for further difficulties. Whatever may be the result of this 
expedition — whether the fall of Sebastopol be but the first event 
in a long and bloody war, or whether the nation suffers a hollow 
and uncertain peace to be concludqid, utterly inconsistent with the 
vast sacrifices it has made — the future historian of the campaign 
in tlie Crimea will r&ord with mingled feelings the indomitable 
courage and long suffering of an English army,— the incapacity 
and neglect of an English Ministry, — and the generous forbear- 
ance and noble spirit of the English people. 


Art. IX. — Corsica. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Stuttgart 
and Tiibingea 1854. 

F ew countries at all within the pale of civilization have been 
so little frequented and described by travellers as Corsica^ 
Accessible by its position, magnificent in its scenery, remark- 
able for the moral peculiarities of its inhabitants, the birth-plafce 
of Napoleon, it Ijas claims alike upon the pen and pencil which 
have hardly yet been recognized by any master of either compe- 
tent to do them justice. We doubt not that the British Museum 
contains works from which very ample information may be de- 
rived on the subject, but we know of none — at least, in English 
— which, since Boswell’s time, has attained notoriety. Though we 
cannot venture to assert that no one of the enterprising artists in 
the service of the Illustrated News has dashed off a woodcut of 
some picturesque feature of the island, some spell would seem to 
h<ave protected it alike from the tourist, the book-maker, and such 
visitants as Stanfield, Roberts, and others, who on steel or stone 
have made so many glorious scenes accessible ai^ familiar to 
sedentary men of moderate incomes. Ofter islands of the Medi- 
terranean have fared better. We have explored, for instance, well 
pleased with Mr.Tyndal, those strange and unaccountable remains 
of antiquity, the round towers, which in Sardinia attract and 
puzzle the erudite. Corsica, indeed, does not abound in remains 
of classical or more remote antiquity ; but, these apart, is far 
richer in material/ for the pencil of the artist or the pen of the 
historian \han its immediate neighbour. We can hardly ac- 
count for this neglect. Corsica would certainly not be a judi- 
cious selection for a bridal tour;'BroWn, Jones, and Robinson 
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might encounter tlicre privations and inconveniences to which 
even the Procriist(?an beds and sccinty toilette apparatus of Rhine- 
land inns would have failed to inure them. To Englishmen, 
however, in pursuit of novelty, excitement, or instruction — in an 
age when newsi)aper correspondents fling themsQlves into be- 
sieged towns and join in pitched battles— such difficulties as these 
are not worth mention. It i^ true that an unhappy reputation 
attaches to the Corsican for making frec^ with the life of his 
fcllow-man, and never was a reputation better founded. Still 
tills peculiarity presents no just c ause of hesitation to the tra- 
veller. The Corsican forest swarms with bandits ; but the term 
implies there something different from its usual acceptation in 
Italy. It designal(»s not a highway robber, but a man who, having 
attempted or committed murder, has fled to the mountain. 
That lie may sometimes degenerate into the former eharaeter is 
probable, but wc have no reason to suppose that an unoffending 
stranger is exposed to danger in Corsica equal to that which is 
daily encountered in Spain, and occasionally in parts of fre- 
quented Italy. The tourist must be very unlucky, or very im- 
' prudent, who makes himself obnoxious to the bloody code of 
the Veudetta. 

Those who tread in tlio footsteps of Mr. Gregorovius, who elo- 
rjuently vindicates the* claims of the island to public notice and 
regard, will find in his volume little instruction for their guidance 
as to accommodation, diet, or conveyance. Mr. Murray must 
procure the materials for an eventual handbook by messengers 
of his own. To make up for these deficiencies Mr, Gregorovius 
is a diligent and enthusiastic collector of the traditions of an 
licroic race, a man of strong feeling for the great and bcfiutiful, 
and an able historian. His preliminary sketch of the history of 
Corsica we consider a production of the highest order, though 
we are not disposed to overrate the relative importance of this 
portiqp of his subject. We bear in mind that this island, the 
poor and /ugged nurse of a very savage j)rogeny, never, like 
Greece, exercised an influence on the wmrld disproportioned to 
its extent and material resources. The narrative of its fortunes 
from its earliest records is a somewhat monotonous tale of war 
and violence ; but wc cannot forget that the blood of its inha- 
bitants flowed through centuries in a"^ perpetual .struggle for 
national independence with a series of unscrupulous invaders — 
the Moor, the Spaniard, the Pisan, the Genoese (who were the 
worst of all), the Gennftn mercenary, and Uie Frenchman. The 
history of Corsica. is a long tragedy acted on a minor theatre, 
but very' many of the actors were worthy of a n^pre splendid 
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stage and a larger audience. Few have atiained the notoriety 
which great deeds and high motives well deserve. Napoleon is 
scarcely to be considered an exception ; for though the native 
disposition is to be tfaced in his character, and his military 
career commenced in the island which gave him birth, his fame 
is little connected with it. 'I’hose of whom we now speak lived 
and died for Corsica, and Paoli is perhaps the only one whose 
name has been ma(ie familiar to our ears. Even he is best 
known to Englishmen as the object of one of Boswell’s idola- 
tries. 

Among the earliest writers who make any mention of Corsica 
are Seneca, Diodorus, and Strabo. The descriptions of Seneca, 
both as regards the inhabitants and the natural features of his 
place of banishment, are tinged with the ill-liumour of the exile. 
Diodorus is more indulgent, probably more just : he is at issue 
with Strabo as to the character of the Corsican slave, defamed 
by the latter as sullen, obstinate, and a bad bargain. He notices, 
as universal in the island, the quality of strict respect for pro- 
perty, which our author asserts to be equally pnjdicabltf of the 
peasant of the present day. The spoils of the bee belonged, 
without dispute, to the first finder. The sheep marked with 
the owner’s symbol required no guardian. One curious cus- 
tom Diodorus mentions, identical with one which early North 
American travellers attribute to certain tribes of Red Indians. 
During child-birth the mother was neglected, but the father took 
to bis bed, surrounded by relatives, and went through all the 
forms of helpless sickness for a day. 

A spirit of resistance to dbmestic as W'ell as foreign tyranny 
was early rife in Corsica, which, if her coasts had been less 
accessible to invasion, might have made her an insular Switzer- 
land, and a depositary of settled free institutions in times when 
they were scarcely known in Europe. Tlie island, however, 
at all times appears to have possessed a sort of magnetiCj|kttrac- 
tion for the armed adventurers of many countries, both Chris- 
tian and Mussulman. Here indeed, as elsew'here, the noble, 
in his fortified stronghold, long maintained a struggle for power, 
which he abused; but at no time was serfdom acknowledged 
as an institution in Co]|^ca. The first, of a long list of heroes 
and martyrs, of whom there is any credible account, was Sam- 
buccuccio, who in%the early part of the eleventh century over- 
threw the baronial oppressors, headed by the Lord of Cinarra. 
He is famous for th,^ establishmept of* an elaborate system of 
free territorial institutions, of whicl# the traces still remain in 
tlie designation Terra del Commune appended to the district 
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between Alexia and Calvi. The following is our author’s ao- 
count of Sambuccuccio’s plan : — 

‘ After his victory over Cinarra he established a rural league or 
confederation, similar to that founded, under analogous circumstances 
but much later, by the Swiss mountaineers. All the country, within a 
circuit embracing Alexia, Calvi, and Brando, united itself in a free 
community, and took the designation Terra del Commune, which it 
still retains. The structure of this union, simple and purely demo- 
cratic, was regulated by the natural demarcations of the country ; for 
the land was, by its system of mountains, distributed into separate 
valleys like the cells of a spider s web. Ail the hamlets of one valley 
wete. united into a parochial district, still bearing the Italian title, which 
it has borne from the remotest times, (plebs). Each pieve 

embraced a certain number of communes or hamlets (paese). Each com- 
mune next chose, in assembly held before the church, a pndesta and 
two or more fathers of the commune, probably from the first, and cer- 
tainly later, for one year. It was the duty of these fathers, in accordance 
witli their titles, to exercise parental care over the welfare of the com- 
mune, to keep the peace, and protect the weak. They met and named 
a particular official called caporale,” who seems to have discharged 
* the functions of a tribune of the people, and was specially charged with 
the maintenance of popular rights. The podestas again met and chose 
the dodici^ or council of twelve, the highest legislative body of the 

confederation These seeds of a free polity were never stifled ; 

'they maintained A all times a love of country scarcely paralleled, 
and an heroic spirit of liberty which made it possible for Corsica, at 
a time when the principal civilized communities of Europe were still 
under the yoke of despotic institutions, to exhibit the pattern of the 
democratic constitution realized by Pasquale Paoli, which arose before 
America had won lier freedom, orFr«icehad undergone her revolution.* 

The victory over the nobles, on which this constitution was 
founded, was in itself no ftight achievement. Few, if any, of 
these baroniA tyrants were of native origin. They sprung, for 
the most part, from Italian adventurers, who since the year 713, 
wheiP the island was first invaded by the Saracens, had Waged 
war against the infidel on this theatre of action, and had 
won, in return for such service, or by force of arms, fiefs end 
dignities. To meet their growing influence, Corsica had aelife 
of those segregations of commercial or manufacturing indtisAQr 
which on the mainlandi' more than balanced the power of the. 
feudal aristocracy. The rude and scattered peasantry bad hetW 
a harder task, which, under Sambuccuccio, 4t brouWi^ td a 
cessful issue. ^ 

We canndt follow our author step by step thrqugh hih nar- 
rative, e^ensed and jAgnant as^ it is, of resiatMue td ihvw- 
sion and tyranny. Its salient points are brightv>itti epistsdea 
^ are 
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are of romantic interest, but the page is unavoidably ‘ too much 
smeared with blood and dust’ to invite transcription. Of all the 
oppressors under whom the island groaned, the Genoese were 
the most cruel, persevering, and successful. One episode of 
the struggle with that state we select as singularly illustrative 
of Corsican character. It concerns the lif# and adventures of 
JSampiero, a leader and hero of the sixteenth century. This 
extraordinary man was born a.d. 1498, in Bastelica, a village in the 
mountains near Aiacrf o. Of obscure parentage and small means, 
like many of his countrymen in that day, he migrated in early 
youth, in search of military employment, to Italy. In the service 
of the Cardinal Hippolite de Medici he quickly rose to efni- 
nence as leader of tTie*corps of Condottieri, known in Italian 
chronicles by the ominous name of the Black Band of Florence. 
He next found a wider field for his talents in the army of 
Francis I., in which he commanded a regiment of his country- 
men. He became the friend of Bayard ; and Charles of Bourbon 
was wont to say of him, tliat the Corsican colonel on a day of 
battle was worth 10,000 men. While thus acquiring distinction 
foreign countries, he was not unmindful of his own. He re- 
turned home in 1*697, and his reputation as a soldier supplying the 
place of titles and ancestry, won for him a noble bride, Vannina, 
daughter and heiress of Francis Ornano, a principal noble of 
the island. The Genoese, who were at this time in possession* 
of the larger portion of it, had taken part against Prance in the 
great contest between that power and Charles V, The Genoese 
governor of Bastelica considered the soldier of Francis lawful 
prize. Sampiero was waylaic^and flung into a dungeon of the 
citadel. Rescued by the influence of his father-in-law, he trea- 
sured up the wrong, and devoted his life to revenge it. 

The first love (says a French dramatist) of a woman of 
Aiaccio 

Is like the strong hate of Ajaccio’s men. 

And JEtna’s central fire a type of either.’ 

Corsican history affords ample illustration of the truth of both 
Aesc assertions, and that of Sampiero specially confirms the 
second. We find him shortly after his liberation actively insti- 
gating Henry II. of France to the ex|>ul8ion of the Genoese 
from the iiiland. In 1553 a combined French and Turkish 
fleet, the latter under the famous corsair Dfagut, with Sampiero 
and Either refugees ,pn board, effected a landing near 

Bhstia. Thq name of ^Samjtiero nousea the native population 
everywhere to arms. 'In a «bort time 4b Genoese were driven P4t 
fiSrii every strong^Id' in the island, with the exception of Cnlvi 

and 
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nnd Bonifazio. The latter, after a splendid resistance co the 
.Turk, was induced by stratagem to surrender, and Sainpiero 
with difficulty saved a few of its inhabitants from the perfidious 
and unsparing vengeance of Dragut. Calvi still held out, and 
to save this last position, Andreas Doria, at the age of eighty- 
six, unfurled in th(f cathedral of Genoa the banner of the state, 
and conducted a strong expedition to the gulph of San Fiorenzo. 
The old man’s skill soon turned the ^ide of success, the 
more easily as Sampiero had quarrelled with De Therines the 
French commander, and had gone to France to counteract the 
intrigues of the French camp. His return revived the struggle. 
His absence was defeat, his presence victory. While wounds de- 
tained him from the field, the Genoese captain, Spinola, defeated 
tlie patriots at Morosiglia. When he rcicovered and resumed his 
command, a bloody overthrow of Spaniards and Germans at the 
Col dj Tenda was the consequence. For four years from the date 
of this battle (1554), the struggle continued with obstinacy, but 
with such a preponderance of success on the side of France and 
Corsica, that it required only a little perseverance on the part 
of the former to bring about that annexation of the island ^ 
her powerful protector, and that political separation from the 
Italian stem to which by origin and language she belongs, which 
has since been efi'ected. The peace of Cateau Cambresis in 
1559 destroyed this prospect. — ‘Ibi oihnis effusus labor.’ — By 
one of its stipulations Corsica was abandoned to its worst enemy, 
Genoa. A groan of despair rose from the island, but despair 
was a word unknown to the vocabulary of Sampiero. For four 
years he wandered through the world soliciting aid from France 
and various courts of Italy. Failing in every Christian quarter, 
he betook himself to Barbarossa, at Algiers, and to Sultan 
Soliman, in Constantinople. The Genoese tracked his move- 
ments with ceaseless anxiety ; snares were laid fqr his life without 
success ; and the crafty seniors devised a subtler schema for 
striking at him through his b^est affections and neutralizing his 
patrioti|&m by destroying his happiness as a hftsband and a 
father. During Sanlpiero’s wanderings, his wife Vannina waf 
living at Marseilles under French protection. Her eldest 
Alfonso was at the French coiut, the younger; Antonio, with hei^ 
Genoese spies and ehiissaries thronged around her. Antipi^C 
them was a priest, hy name Ombrone, employed af . tutor tp.;^l^ 
boy, and high in- her confidence. This man^and a subtle, 
federate nneeasingly dinned in her ears the aim prospect 
husband,' hetself, and their usde, of a continuance of the gtynggle 
with 'Gffloo, By taking refuge in that city, she woii^fEl , 

at once tbe ' ftstdration of her children to a iich, tmcestral' 
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inheritance, and the reconciliation of her husband himself with 
the republic would follow. He had toiled and suffered suffi- 
ciently for treacherous allies and a thankless country, and their 
latter years would be passed in the enjoyment of wealth, honours, 
and domestic happiness. She yielded, and^ prepared for flight. 
Before, however, slie could execute the scheme, intelligence 
reached Sampiero, then at Algiers, of her intentions. His first 
impulse was to sail {pr Marseilles, but he was on the point pf 
accepting the important invitation of Soliman to Constantinople, 
and hp decided to send in his stead a tried friend, Antonio di 
San Fiorenzo. Antonio arriving at Marseilles, found Vannina’s 
dwelling deserted. S|||p had sailed only the day before for 
Genoa. He colJjBCtcd hastily a band of Corsicans, flung himself 
into a galley, and coming up with the fugitive near Antibes, 
arrested her in the name of' the King of France. Brought back 
to France, she was offered the protection of a convent, but she 
was conscious of no failure in her love for her husband, and pre- 
ferred to await his arrival and abide his resentment. Sampiero 
|t length returned, and was met at Marseilles by Antonio and a 
relative, Giovanni di Calvi. In the conversation which ensued, 
the latter unadvisedly let fall that he had long suspected 
Vannina’s intentions. ‘ And you were silent,’ replied Sampiero, 
and stabbed him on the spot. Sampiero then took horse and 
galloped to Aix, where his wife awaited his arrival in the 
castle of Zaist. Arriving after nightfall, he remained under the 
walls of the castle till morning. He then entered and summoned 
Vannina to accompany him to Marseires. No word W’as spoken 
by him on the gloomy journey, no intention was announced by 
him ; and friends who knew their former afiection, still hoped 
for a reconciliation. When, however, he crossed the thresh.old 
of his abandoned hpme, the demon woke up within him at the 
desolate aspect,* and he stabbed the wretched woman to the 
heart. Her obsequies were sump|pous. A Corsican chronicler 
says he loved her passionately, but his love was Corsican. We 
have given t(lis narrative at some length, for it supplies the place 
of a host of illustrations of native characte| which might be 
gtithered from the volume before us. 

The remainder ofiSampiero’s life was one struggle with Genoa, 
principally maintained on his own resources. The court ^f 
France, though itetook no pedantic objection to tbe murder of 
Vannina, kept a|oof from Corsican affairs. The Genoese were 
principally led by Stephen Doria, who advocated towards Corsica 
that policy which Athens carried qiut towards Melos, the mas- 
sacre of the entire adult population. The t)f Napoleon 
occurs for the first time in history as one of iMmpiero’s brave 
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but unsuccessful adherents. At last, in 1567, the Genoese 
succeeded in ridding themselves of their indomitable enemy. 
He fell into an ambuscade contrived and executed, as poetical 
justice demanded, by three brothers of the Ornano family, with 
whom the obligations 6f the Corsican Vendetta were stronger 
than the claims of their country. He died like a boar at bay, 
fighting to the last, and with his dying breath exhorting his son 
Alphonso to fly and reserve himself to^revenge his father’s 
death. 

It would not be easy for a writer in the United Stp^cs of 
America, however enamoured of republican manners and prin- 
ciples, to omit all notice of the institution of slavery. A treatise 
on Spanish history would be incomplete with^t some allusion 
to the inquisition. Corsica can boast of a system of self-inflicted 
torment, a misery which, though Hot, like these, incorporated 
into the written law, may take rank with either as an institution 
of the country. The unwritten code* of the Vendetta has for 
centuries been the scourge and disgrace of the island. It was 
during the struggle of the sixteenth century that Sampiero’s 
French ally, DeThermes, introduced into the island the firelock, a 
weapon which was ever after a ready instrument of lawless revenge. 
The habit of bearing arms of any kind engenders their abuse, but 
a deadly missile is a far more pernicious companion than a weapon 
like the knife, which requires proximity, some strength, and re- 
solution for its effective use. A native historian calculates the 
assassinations committed between the years 1359 and 1729 at 
333,000, but he also does the skill of his countrymen what we 
consider the injustice of supposing that the wounded who escaped 
with life may have amounted to as many more. We may 
question these figures, but the authority of Fillipini leaves us 
no reason to doubt that in his time the accomplished murders 
averaged 1000 per annum, and it is known that in thirty-two 
years of Oenoese governmenti from 1653 to 1714, those recorded 
amounted to 28,715, and this in a population of 140,000. In 
many of these years there was not a single legal condemnation 
for the offence, such it was reckoned. From 1831 to 1837 
the administration of French law, aided by an active armed 
police, troops, and the guillotine, had reducid the annual average 
to 156, in a population of 260,000. In 1840 it bad descended 
to 86. Yet even during these better timee a man has lived 
for fifteen years without daring to cross the, thresbold of his 
barricaded bouse, and oA leayng it after that interval has been 
shot down at his door. The possession of firearms is now strictly 
forbidden^andnot a gun reiasuis in the island. The prohibition 
. has 
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has been popular with all but sportsmen, for the natives find the 
advantage of being relieved from the terrible effects of their vin- 
dictive customs. 

The Corsican practice appears to resemble in some respects, 
and to differ in others, from the system of assassination which 
in disturbed times and particular districts has occasionally been 
a disgrace of Ireland. We are not aw’are that in Corsica a man 
himself unconcernec^^ in a feud can be hired, as such often have 
been in Ireland, to execute sentence on a vhdim. The Corsican 
revenues his own wrong or that of his clansman or forefather. 
On the other hand, like the Irish peasant, he has no feud with 
the functionaries of the law. The latter does not waylay the 
judge- or the counsel on their ivay to Clonmel, though he well 
'knows the object of their journey is the death of his near rela- 
tion on the gallows. Neither are the armed police or military 
in either country, though frequently objects of bloody resistance, 
objects of Vendetta. In Corsica the gen»-d’armo, who in fair fight 
has shot down or captured a criminal, pursues his functions 
afterwards without fear of vengeance. A wild sense of justice 
would seem in both countries to protect the man who has not 
overstepped the line of his acknowledged duties, or acted from 
private malice. 

We might puzzle ourselves with a speculation on the value of 
prolonged cxistcmcc under sucli conditions. We lean to the 
conclusion that it would be better to go out in the street and be 
shot. We can conceive at least nothing more doleful than tlje 
existence of a man destitute of literary resources thus incar- 
cerated, in a state of society in which the arts of social intercourse 
are little cultivated, and with the sole resource of a dirge sung 
by his daughter in the evening. Health under such circum- 
stances must become a curse, and fine weather seen through the 
loopholes of such a retreat a bitter aggravation. 

&nevolent functionaries have exhausted in vain all endeavours 
to procure the reconciliation of families between whom a blood- 
feud of centuries had existed. In one of these instances an 
amiable Prefect had succeeded in bringing^ two together at 
a festival. It went off to all appearance \ml, but when the 
Prefect interrogatedia patriarch of the village as to his opinion 
of the result, the old man shook his head. They met again in 
the morning, and tjie old man’s face was cheerful. It appeared 
that a frayi»had occurred on the return home of the guests, and 
that a young man had been shot, whdse death exactly balanced 
an account of mutual homicide. It has been found necessary to 
exempt a family from taxes, beesmse an order had been issued 
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by an influential baiflUit that no rents should be paid them. 
This occurred in the town of Sartene, where the municipality 
was also forbidden to use as a town-hall a house belonging to 
tlie Quillichini, the family under ban. The authorities after full 
discussion obeyed. A French writer, from whom we learn some 
of these details, records anotlier occurrence in which religious 
feeling plays its part, for it must be borne in mind that the 
Corsican is a sound and rigid Roman Catholic. A priest had 
been detected in betraying the confidence attached to his function, 
and the honour of a family called for vengeance. The direct 
assassination of a priest was however not to be thought of. It 
was ascertained that his guilty rendezvous was attained by a 
nocturnal ride along a narrow mule-track on the edge of a 
precipice. A mule was flayed, and the fresli skin, with the 
inner surface upwards, placed on a critical passage of the track. 
The priest’s mule, as was intended, lost its footing on the ^ 
slippery snare, and rider and mule were found dead together in 
the abyss below. Our^thor’s first greeting, upon landing on 
the quay of Bastia, was an account of a recent murder. Two 
days later his morning walk on the beautiful marine parade of 
that city was arrested by the aspect of the guillotine. The 
gliastly spectacle is explained in the following dialogue : — 

‘ Who is to suffer? ^ 

^ The liraccia iiiozzo. The man with the lame arm. lie is twenty- 
three years of age. The Sbirri have taken him in the mountains. He 
defended himself like a devil, TJiey broke his arm for him. It has 
been cut off and he is well. 

‘ What has he done ? 

‘ Dio niio. He has killed ten people. 

‘ I'en human lives ! and from what motive? 

‘ From capriccio.’ 

But this instance is not to be put strictly to the account of the 
Vendetta. The young criminal, without an injury to revenge, 
acted from the ambition which has led English apprentices 
to emulate Macheath and Jack Shephard. He had admired 
a famous bandit, and to qualify himself for similar emi- 
nence, committee^ a murder and took to * the macchio or bush. 
In a state of society like that of Corsica, the best qualities 
degenerate into worst vices. The Veftdetta is closely con- 
nected with the mve of family, which in the Corsican is only 
equalled in intensity by that of country, aitd is especially con- 
spicuous in the fraternal relation. The island poeti^^ is for the 
most part a dirge, a song of grief and vengeance for one who has 
died by violence. The words are usually put into the mouth of 
a sister, but even the widow in the climax of her grief often 
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speaks of the departed as her brother. These female minstrels, 
and the female sex in general, have much to answer for in foster- 
ing and exasperating the spirit of relentless vengeance. The 
widow hangs up in the ancestral hall the clothes in whicli her 
husband fell, that her children may contemplate the rent of the 
knife or the perforation of the ball in the homespun brown cloth, 
or she sews a strip of the blood-stained linen into her son’s 
gaiTnent as a memento of his duty to the dead. It is thus that 
in Borneo the womens are the great obstacles to the noble efforts 
of Sir James Brooke, and one of the best of God’s messengers on 
earth, the Rev. Mr. M‘Dougall, for abolishing the strange practice 
of head-hunting. The plea of the young man, ‘How am I to get 
a wife?’ is difficult to answer. The most salutary operation of 
^e VendetCh occurs when two bandits, standing under its rela- 
tions to one another, take to the macchio in the same district. 
The Scotch proverb, ‘ Hawks will not pick .out hawks’ een,’ is 
tlien reversed, and society is sometimes relieved on the homoco*- 
pathic principle, similia similibas mramkr. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the story of 
Corsica is not a ‘ conte pour rire.’ In one instance, indeed, the 
wildest romance of its history degenerates into the ludicrous. In 
1736, at a moment when Genoa, assisted by Austria, was strain- 
ing every nerve to quell the last embers of resistance, a ship, 
under English colours, anchored near Alexia. Some succours 
had been already received from private English sources, and the 
populace crowded down to the shore in expectation of further 
supplies of ammunition. They met on the beach a figure such 
as Bartholomew fair alone could match. A man of majestic gait 
and stature, dressed in an Eastern caftan of scarlet silk, Moorish 
trowsers, and yellow slippers ; on his head a voluminous wig qf 
the day, upon the wig a Spanish hat and feathers ; a sceptral 
staff in his hand, pistols in his girdle, and a cavalry sabre trail- 
ing at his heels. This description, which is authenticated by 
engravings of the time, reminds us of the stage direction for 
the entry of Dorax in a famous scene of Dryden’s play ‘ Don 
Sebastian — ‘ Enter Dorax, having taken off his turban and put 
on a peruke, hat, and cravat.’ This strange vision was the West- 
phalian Baron Theodore von Neuhoff, a ruined gambler, who 
had formed, with much deliberation, and now |pr a while carried 
out with spirit and success, the strange con^ption of making 
himself king of Cofisica. A mountebank, but no common one, 
he had beeSi intimate with kindred spirits of his day of greater 
mark, Albcroni, *Law, and Kipperda.'’ He come* not empty- 
handed. The ship which conveyed him was heavily laden with 
warlike stores, and even with considerable sums in hard coin. 

This 
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Tills quantum of material aid, eked out with unbounded pro- 
mises and pretensions, had instant success. Public opinion was 
unanimous and enthusiastic. Few elected sovereig^ns have been 
more fairly called to a throne than Theodore the first, and last, 
of Corsica. He threw off with great spirit : offices, titles, and 
decorations were invented and distributed with a broadcast pro^ 
fusion, which would have stocked a court of Versailles or Madrid 
with chamberlains and dignitaries. He is said, however, at the 
same time to have been unsparing of his person both in council 
and the field, and to have answered the Genoese proclamations 
not only with much force and logic on paper, but with some hard 
blows in battle. Thorns, however, soon sprung up in the crowa 
of oak-leaves, which a wise economy had substituted for more 
expensive regalia. A party, called the Indifferents, ^as forme4, 
which was joined by his own prime minister, Hyacinth, father 
of the famous Paoli. After eight months of government, Theo-^ 
dore assembled his parliament to announce the necessity of 
his departure in search^ reinforcements. With royal solicitude 
he appointed a regency of. three grandees, to be assisted by no 
less than twenty-seven counts and barons of his own creation ; 
and, embarking at Sartene, laid aside his theatrical attire, and 
landed at Leghorn in the disguise of an abbe. Within two years 
the indomitable adventurer reappeared, and this time with three 
large ships of war and supplies, which in the first instance might 
have sufficed to drive the Genoese from the island. Cifcum- 
stances, however, had changed ; more powerful invaders, the 
French, had meanwhile obtained a footing on the island, and this 
attempt, and a third, were totally unsuccessful. The close of the 
clever adventurer’s career may be traced in the pages of Pere- 
grine Pickle, in which Smollet’s readers will find him a prisoner 
for debt in the St. Helena of a London gaol. Walpole headed a 
subscription for his relief. He died in 175(i, in London. 

The churchyard of St. Pancras, in that city, contains the dust 
of one who, with reference to everything but final success and 
the relative extent of his theatre of action, well deserves the 
name of great, Pasquale Paoli, the Washington of Corsica. Our 
limits forbid us to do any justice to his pure and noble career 
and character. It is enough to state that the free constitution 
which he devise;^ and organized for his country anticipated by 
nearly twenty years that of the United States ; and dial among 
the first objects of his life were the suppreS&ion of the Vendetta 
and tbe education of his countrymen. It must be admitted that 
the principal objects of Boswell’s idolatry were well selected. 

Among the more interesting chapters of our author’s volume 
we recommend one which describes his visit to Stretta, the biith- 
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place and home of PaoH. It was here that, when he was ex- 
pected from Naples to take the chief command in Corsica, his 
brother Clement fitted the windows with glass for his reception. 
Pasquale condemned the luxurious innovation by smashing them 
with his cane. Some may consider that this exploit savoured of 
claptrap, and that it would have been wiser in Paoli to have pro- 
moted the introduction among his countrymen of one of those 
appliances of civilization with respect to which Gibbon pro- 
nounces, that an EngKsh labourer enjoys a superiority over the 
Emperor Augustus, who had neither glass to his windows nor a 
shirt to his back. In these matters, however, the circumstances 
of the moment, and the character of an audience, make all the 
difference between claptrap and eloquence — between the ridicu- 
lous and tile sublime. Some of Napoleon’s proclamations, 
addressed to English soldiers, would have been bombastic fail- 
ures ; but they raq^like fire through French ranks, and stimulated 
his men to great exertions and great sacrifices. These windows, 
which remain unglazed, command a lAignificent view of the 
Monte Rotondo, the Mont Blanc of Corsica. Paoli’s portrait, 
in which our author traces a striking likeness to Alfieri, hangs 
here in the room in which, in 1724, he was' born. His wooden 
chair, and the table at which he wrote, clad in the woollen pcfv- 
sant’s jacket, and surrounded by his large dogs, are preserved to 
bear witness to the simplicity of his habits. Paoli never married; 
his ortly recorded intimacy with the fair sex was one, intimate 
and lasting, but said to have been Platonic, with a lady of the 
noble house of Rivarola, a nun. She was a person of superior 
intellect, and much of his political correspondence was addressed 
to her. By natural vocation Pasquale was more addicted to 
politics and literature than to arms. He directed public affairs 
with singular talent, he founded schools and universities ; but his 
brother Clement was the soldier of the family, the Joshua and 
Judas Maccabeus of Corsica. Both were religious, but Clement’s 
life was passed between llie cloister and the field of brittle — 
between the most rigid monastic observances and the fiercest ex- 
ploits of arms. He fought with the rosary in one hand and the 
musket in the other. His skill in the use of the latter was 
unrivalled, and every shot he fired was accompanied by a prayer 
for the soul of its object. Our author remarks^that, while Pas- 
qualc’s prototypes may be found in Plutarch, those of Clement 
must be looked for i)) the Old Testament. 

A few miles from Stretta the river Golo is spanned by the 
bridge of Pontenuovo, the scene of«> a fatal and decisive action, 
in which, a.d. 1769, the French, under Marboeuf, overthrew the 
Paolis and crushed the last effective resistance of Corsica. It is 
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said that in 1790 younp: Napoleon passed some hours on this 
field in deep study of the ground. The father of Napoleon was 
much respected by Marbccuf, and it was to his protection, 
backed by that which it procured of the Due de Biron, that 
young Napoleon owed his admission to the school of Brienne. 
It was, if we mistake not, this Due dc Biron who, by paying 
Rodney’s debts at Paris, set him free to fight and conquer De 
Grasse in the West Indies, and who afterwards showed hospi- 
tality to Arthur Wellesley when a student a# Angers. 

It is our hope that the work of Mr. Gregorovius may obtain 
the compliment of translation, which we think it deserves. 
The chapters u]X)n Aiaccio should be read in their integrity. 
We are unwilling to forestall the interest which attaches to 
their descriptions of the scenes of Napoleon’s youtlf, and the 
anecdotes, which with great diligence their author has collectc^d 
on tlie spot, of his Corsican education and Jid^entures. They 
are pregnant with evidence of his early inclination for arms 
and for despotic command. One anecdote we select as new 
to ourselves and as favourably illustrative of his character. 
The last occasion on which he trod his native soil was on bis 
return from Egypt in 1799. It was on tlie 29th of Sejitember 
in that year that he put into Aiaccio. He at first remained 
writing in his cabin and declined to land, but yielded to the 
wishbs of Berthier, Jiugeiie, Lannes, and others who desired to 
inspect the birthplace of their commander. A few years only had 
passed since he had walktid those streets as a private citizen, or 
more proudly at the head of a militia battalion, to which he 
had been raised after a fierce struggle with rival factions. On 
one occasion a shot fired from the other side of a street had 
narrowly missed him. It was notorious that the hand which 
pulled the trigger was that of a priest. They now met and 
recognized each other. The priest was hastily retiring, when 
Napoleon overtook him and gave him his hand. Although he 
had landed with reluctance, he stayed* six days on the island, 
visited the villa in which much of his youth had been passed, 
and stood the brunt, sometimes hard to bear, of the raptures of his 
nurse, on whom he afterwards bestowed a pension. The memory 
of Napoleon is in disrepute in Corsica for having neglected it 
during his greatness. The charge as regards the island is true. 
He showed no recollection of it in the way of endowments^* 
monuments, or public works. From passages in that most* 
valuable publication, his correspondence with Joseph* we infer 
that he h^ no great value for the Corsican peasant as a soldier,' 
and he certainly valued peasants for little else. The list, how- 
ever, of his countrymen whom he employed and promoted in 
VOL. xcvi. NO. cxci. T various 
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various capacities is not inconsiderable. A companion of his 
earliest fortunes, Colonna, was intimate with him to the last. 
He was the first confidant of the projected escape from Elba, 
and to his care Napoleon in his will recommended his mother 
Letitia. Antomarchi, Napoleons physician at St. Helena, was 
a Corsican ; and from a Corsican priest, Vignale, subsequently 
assassinated in his native island, he received extreme unction. 

By one early and eminent rival, Pozzo di Borgo, Napoleon 
was pursued through* life with Corsican tenacity of hate. The 
diplomatist did not forget his country in his elevation to influence 
and wealth. He was liberal of the latter to local institutions, 
and a splendid edition of the Corsican historian Filippini war 
published at his expense. These good deeds did not protect 
his nephew from the Vendetta, which was said to have been 
justly incurred. He was dragged from his carriage at noonday, 
near Aiaccio, and shot by a relative of a girl whom he had 
seduced. 

The commercial policy of France towards the island appears 
to be based on the detestable principles which formerly governed 
that of England towards Ireland, and to be as effective in de- 
pressing industry and encouraging the natural indolence of the 
inhabitants. The wines of France, for instance, are admitted 
duty free, while those of Corsica and other products, such as 
tobacco, are contraband in France. We may well credit *our 
author’s assertion that fifty-eight years of French domination, 
however preferable in many respects to that of Genoa,, has not 
reconciled Corsica to her present rulers. Still less has it pro- 
duced any assimilation between the two uncongenial races which 
it has brought into contact ; the stem and melancholy islander, 
sparing of the beautiful language which he speaks with great 
purity, and the lively and voluble Frenchman who pines for the 
cafes of Paris, like Seneca, detests the savage beauties of nature, 
and considers Corsica an abode of penal exile. The memory of 
Napoleon is honoured in one sense as that of the man who 
overthrew the power and liberties of Genoa and subjugated 
France ; but if our author is to be believed, Paoli is, as he 
deserves to be, the hero of the island, and his defeat at Ponte 
Nuovo, to native apprehension, the darkest spot on the page of 
her annals. 

Corsica, like England, has contributed one occupant to the 
papal chair, PopJ Formosus of the ninth century. In the 
sixteenth century, one Lazzaro, a renegade from Bastia, became 
Dey of Algiers* In the present- a Corsican woman has been 
Empress of Morocco. One of Napoleon’s ablest and most 
renpected generals, 3ebastjani, was* his fellow countryman, ais 
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was Casa Bianca, who, with bis boy, stood and perished on the 
burning deck of the Orient. Upon the road whicb leads from 
Bastia to San Fiorenzo, Bernadotte worked as a common soldier, 
and thought it high promotion to be made a corporal and direct 
the manual toil of others. Here, too, he fell in love ‘with* w 
peasant beauty of Carolo. She who might have been a queen, 
was })ointed out to our author engaged in the Homeric occupa^- 
tion of carrying w^atcr on her head from the public fountain. 
Calvi still asserts a claim to have bc^n the birthplace of 
Columbus. The Genoese extraction of the family is admitted, but 
it is maintained that it was here that it had settled. NapoleosK 
while .at Elba directed some inquiries into this matter. These 
is a Colombo street in Calvi, and some inhabitants of the name, 
and a tradition that men of Calvi were the first Corsicans who 
sailed for America. It is afiirmed that the Genoese seized and 
suppressed the archives of the family. In Corte flourished the 
Cervinis, a race of gall.ant men. One of these, Thomas, though 
at feud with Faoli, rescued the latter When besieged in the 
convent of Alando. His son was Napoleon’s companion-iti-arms 
at Toulon. He became commandjint of Rome, was the terror of 
the Pope, and, as good Catholics may fairly assume, expiated 
his unceremonious behaviour in losing his he.ad by a cannon-shot 
at Ratisbon. 

The atmosphere of Corsica has not been one in which litera- 
ture, art, or science, could be expected to flourish. The periodical 
press of the island now produces two weekly newspapers, one 
published in Bastia, the other in Aiaccio. A library of 16,000 
volumes exists in Bastia, in a building formerly occupied by 
the Jesuits, who founded the collection. Our author furnishes 
a list of names of recent local literary reputation, principally for 
works on history .and jurisprudence. Of these, Gregori, a 
Bastian, who died in 1852, president of the Lyons Academy of 
Sciences, appears to have been the most eminent. He left an 
unfinished work on Corsican history, and superintended an 
edition of the Corsican Thucydides, Filippini. This classic work, 
which consists of a history and description of the island, in thirteen 
books, was published in 1594. The last four of these books are 
exclusively his own ; the preceding are avowedly a compilat^ 
from several older writers. At Vescovato the house is shown 
in which he resided as archdeacon, and the^ vineyard in which 
he was wont to compose, under the protection of ite ball-proof 
walls, for the worthy egclesiastic and historian lived under ban 
of the Vendetta. The excitement of danger perhaps have 
lent vigour to a Corsican pen. We doubt whether any advutage 
would accrue to English literature, if Mr. Hallam were to 
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write under fear of any worse enemy than a reviewer, or if 
Mr. Macaulay were reduced to barricade his chambers in the 
Temple. The circumstance is the more remarkable, because 
the archdeacon waxes very wroth with an Italian writer,* who 
accuses the Corsican of homicidal habits. ‘ Is there,’ he writes, 
^ a country in the world in which a stranger is more hospitably 
received or travels more safely?’ Three hundred years have 
not, as we believe, impaired the truth of this plea, which, how- 
ever, with all respect,^ is and was no answer to the charge. Like* 
Johnson, in Garrick’s case, Filippini would not allow others to 
take liberties with his countrymen, but he is in other passages 
unsparing in his own censure of their vices, their indolence, 
their indulgence of revenge, their restless love of novelty, and 
their superstition. Seneca’s distich was hardly more severe — 
Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 

Tertia mentiri, quarta iiegare Deos. 

The first address of Napoleon to Antomarchi, on the arrival of 
the latter in St. Helena, was — ‘ Have you a copy of Filippini?’ 

Our author makes no pretensions to acquirements in natural 
science. The ample information which his volume contains, as 
to the geology and natural history of the island, is due to an 
acquaintance which he made at Bastia witli an accomplished 
Florentine refugee and cx-(;ol league of Gucrazzi, Francesco 
Marmocchi. Among other works which this gentleman has 
published, is a physical geogiaphy of Corsica, of which our 
author speaks highly. Metallic wealth appears to be denied to 
the near neighbour of ferruginous Elba. Its mines arc few and 
of small account. On the other hand, in marbles, granites, and 
porphyries, it is inexhaustible. Climate, geographical position, 
and formation, are alike favourable to a rich and various vege- 
tation, ranging from the palm and the cactus to the pines which 
flourish on the frontier of perpetual snow. Our author considers 
that nothing but more skill and industry \han are now rife in 
Corsica, is necessary to make it a source of supply to France of 
many articles of West Indian produce, tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
and indigo. Seneca records in an epigram the non-existence of 
the olive in his day in the island. In dimensions and fertility 
the Corsican olive has now few rivals. In 1820 a census of its 
numbers was attempted. They were estimated at twelve millions. 
The date of its inti^uction is uncertain, but the variety most 
cultivated i% said to have been imported by Agostino Doria. It 
is fruitful to the height of 4000 feet. The chesnut is productive 
some 2000 feet higher. The wild*^ vegetation of Corsica is of 
that richly odoriferous character described in Milton’s immortal 
linee, and which so often regales the senses of the Mediterranean 
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navigator, as well as of him ^ who now has reached Mozambique.’ 
Napoleon at St. Helena said that he should recognize his native 
island by its peculiar perfume if he were transported thither 
blindfold. 

The island is fortunate in its immunity from the wolf. The 
fox, however, having an undisturbed sovereignty, becomes strong 
-and insolent, and scarcely less destructive to the flocks in the 
lambing season than the wolf. The mountain sheep still haunts 
the granite peaks of the Monte Rotondo and other summit 
Tanges. We are not aware that it exists elsewhere in Europe, 
unless it should be found to co-exist with the bouquetin and 
chamois in the mountains of Candia. Serpents are few and 
harmless ; but there is a spider, the bite of which is reputed 
dangerous and even fatal. 

We cannot doubt that French rule, with all its faults, and 
with the manifest injustice of its fiscal regulations, has done 
much for Corsica. Tlie present ruler of France, with a stroke 
of his pen, might do much more for the country from which he 
claims liis descent. His intelligence and decision of character 
could hardly display themselves in a more graceful act than the 
simple admission of Corsica to the industrial and commercial 
privileges enjoyed by their fellow subjects of the mainland. 


Art. X. — 1. The Conduct of the War. A Speech delivered in 
the House of Commoris on Tuesday^ \2th December.^ 1854. By 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. London, 1854. 

2. The Prospects and Conduct of the War. Speech delivered in 
the House of Commons on December 12, 1854. By Austen 
Henry Layard, Esq., M.P. for Aylesbury. London, 1854. 


N early two yedb's have now elapsed since the majority 
of persons who had carefully investigated the Easlern 

? uestion exclaimed against the blindness and apathy of the 
rovemment, against their unreasonable expectations that th^ 
could secure peace, and their want of energy in preparing 
for war. What had long been palpable to enlightened politi* 
cians became apparent to the entire country after the frightful 
hazards of the day at Inkerman ; and for th|^ee or four weeks 
nothing was to be heard except the language o£ indigtia-^ 
tion and alarm. The pressing danger was removed^ and the 
public, always far too prone* to judge by events, have passed 
dver more lightly than we can do ourselves the thoagbtl^Mnesa 
which brought our entire army before Sebastopol the very 
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brink of destruc tion. The ministers have been heard in their 
•defence, and, singular to relate, every circumstance which they 
bave opposed to the principal accusation is a confirmation of the 
charge. ‘ He was ready to admit," said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘that what was to be expected from those entrusted 
with the political operations of the war, was not that they would 
be able to stand a minute scrutiny in every point of detail, but 
that their general measures should be taken to have been dic- 
tated by wisdom abd prudence.* The same sentiment was 
uttered by other members of the Cabinet, and the question could 
be put upon no fairer issue ; but the ground which the ministers 
have selected upon which to take their stand is precisely that 
which sinks beneath them upon the slightest pressure. 

The remissness of the Government during the early part of the 
dispute has been forgotten in the excitement of subsequent events. 
Without recapitulating the numerous errors which they suc- 
cessively committed, it is natural to revert to the amazing inertness 
they manifested, now that we are feeling the effects of it. Lord 
Ellen borough, who has displayed throughout these transactions a 
singular knowledge and sagacity, stated in the second of his very 
able speeches on the ‘ Foreign Enlistment Bill * that he had 
warned one of her Majesty’s ministers so far bac k as April, 1853, 
that war must come, for that he was convinced the Czar would 
never depart from his demands. In April, there were many who 
still indulged in the belief that the quarrel would bo amicably 
settled; but on the 3rd of July the Russian army crossed the 
Pruth, and from that hour it was evident that the Czar was too 
deeply committed to recede. He had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and nothing remained for us but to take it up or submit to the 
aggressor. The Vienna note followed, and appeared, it is true, to 
promise a momentary success, which was solely due to the ambi- 
guity of the language employed. It was nn evasion, and not a 
settlement, of the dispute ; and on the 27th of September the 
Polite declared war against Russia. 

Ministers, said Burke, are placed upon an eminence that they 
may command a more extended horizon. Ours took up their 
position in a hollow, and, gazing upwards at the stars, indulged 
in dreams of serenity and peace. If their sluggishness in making 
those preliminary preparations which would have enforced the 
arguments of thei^r diplomacy, was unwise before, it wos"^ little 
short of imtanity when the fray between the principals had actually 
begun. The autumn of *1853 should •obs’iously have been a period 
of superhuman exertioti in raising* and training levies for the field. 
Ito'Can we believe >thait « Cabins of which Lord Palmeritoh 
igid Lord John Russell were ineaibm--<inen who did notmse to 
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be wanting in promptitude and decision where the honour and 
supremacy of Great Britain were concerned — could have sat 
month after month with folded arms if the more far-seeing and 
spirited part of tlie Government had not been paralysed by the 
Arcadian polity of their chief. That Lord Aberdeen is an 
amiable, and, in some respects, an able and well-informed 
nobleman will not be denied ; but of all existing politicians he 
was the very worst which could have been selected for an 
EuropeJin crisis. Conciliation, which il an excellent peace- 
maker where all the parties are animated by motives of equity, 
is one of the most dangerous of qualities, unless united, with 
invincible firmness, when dealing with the demands of unprin- 
cipled ambition. The most common — we will not say the invari- 
able — characteristic of the foreign policy of Lord Aberdeen has 
been the refusal to push a threatening clifference to extremities •y 
to be content with verbal understandings when the sole security 
was in written pledges, or else to be satisfied to oppose remon- 
strance to action. In all the stages of the Eastern question, up to 
the breaking out of the war, his life-long habit was apparent ; and 
had not the public possessed a spirit and determination greater 
than his own, he would, we. are convinced, have continued as 
he commenced— attempting to untie the knot with his fingers, 
until the Czar had cut it with his sword. Forewarned as 
he was above all by tlie Czar's private confidence, he almost 
alone was not fore-armed. There might have been no great 
cause to complain that the efforts to secure peace hfid been, 
protracted after reasonable hope had died away, if the nego- 
tiations had been accompanied by the only thing which would 
give them effect — a picparation for war upon an a'Uequate scale,, 
by land no less than by sea. But while so little activity waa 
shown in recruiting the army, and in organising the commissariat 
and means of transport, that we could hardly appear to be 
in earnest, the imprudent language of Lord Aberdeen confirmed 
the impression that at the last we should rather make *con- 
cessions than fight. When he touched upon the differences, he 
had nothing wiser or more momentous to tell than that he wished 
for peace 1 This languid iteration, puerile if it had not beea 
mischievous, was the burden of every speech, and gave the Gear 
no slight ground to believe that if he pushed forward his armiieip,. 
the gentle shepherd at the head of the admini|tration would coiae 
forth to meet him bsaring an olive-branch in hand. #o 
passed the precious months of the autumn, nf 1853 and. 
winter of 1854 away. DoeS any man, except thtf CbmciPlUpr,.of 
the Exchequer and his collesguesi think.now tbattlm meptinn was 
* dictated by wisdom and prudence’ ? ^ 

Hows 
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How soon her Majesty’s ministers came to see with the eyes 
of the rest of her Majesty’s subjects does not appear, but we know 
now from their own declarations that they had lost all hope of 
peace when the Guards were embarked for Malta on the 20th of 
Fel)ruary. On the 3rd of March 15,000 additional soldiers were 
voted, and on the 28th war was declared. The first requisite 
was to provide forces for the contest, and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
told the House of Commons on the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Parliament liiat our troops had been so reduced by the 
improvident economy of successive governments, that an army 
had to be created.* The Duke of Newcastle acknowledged more 
than once during the discussion on the ‘ Enlistment of Foreigners 
Bill,’ that it required six or seven months’ training to make a 
recruit an efficient soldier. government thus impressed with 
the twofold conviction that they had an army to create, and that 
half a year must elapse before the first recruit they enlisted would 
be ready for the field, would, we may take for granted, devote 
every energy to repair the deficiency and atone for the evil con- 
sequences of their own delay. How far this was the case may 
be gathered from what was said by the E)uke of Newcastle 
during the debate on the Address. ‘ At the first declaration of 
war recruits came forward freely, but they soon relaxed, and 
during the summer months they tcere few indeed in number — so 
much so as to cause very consideiable anxiety on the yart of the 
government' He ascribed the falling ofl' to the then comparative 
stagnation at the seat of war, but no sooner was it known that 
the siege of Sebastopol was likely to be protracted and to afford 
full scope for hazardous enterprise than again the recruiting 
trade was in the ascendant. ^ Week by week it has been pro- 
gressing, until last week, I believe, we more than doubled the 
number of any previous week since the commencement of the 
war, and enrolled six or sevenfold the number which we had the 
power of recruiting some five or six weeks ago.’ That there is 
some truth in this theory we do not at al] question. It is actual 
fighting, and not marchings and countermarchings and listless 
encampments, which forms the attraction to men of a martial 
temperament. But there was, we suspect, another and less 
chivalrous cause at work in bringing such an unwonted caowd 
of recruits to the aid of the country in the week between the 
3rd and the 10th ^ December. The Government, alarmed into 
unwonted exertion by the battle of Inkerman, had offered in the 
last week of November an augmented Jxiunty to the militiamen 

* The Coalition Ministry were indebted to the govemmciit of Lord Derby for 
the. militia and the war-steamers, without which the war could not have bisen 
eiuEried on at all. - ^ 
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who should volunteer into the line, besides placing an ensigney 
at the disposal of their commanding officer for each set of seventy- 
five volunteers. Ministers anticipated that their bounties and en- 
signe^es would operate as an inducement, as well as the prospect 
of a stirring campaign, or they w6uld not have proposed them. 
But why then did they wait till the army was imperilled and 
the country drained of troops to offer the stimulus of a further 
reward ? Why did they not apply the remedy ‘ during the 
summer months, when the recruits weri few indeed,’ and the 
Government was oppressed in consequence by ‘ considerable 
anxiety ? ’ They had engaged in a tremendous struggle, and, by 
their own confession, had an army to (Tcate. Was it ‘ wise and 
prudent ’ to let the summer months slip away without furnish^g 
their contingent, or would it noj have been more wise and more 
prudent to have gone on raising the bidding for recruits until 
men were obtained ? 

The militia is the grand magazine from which our active 
troops are replenished in war, and the Government which felt 
that they had an army to create did not ask leave to bring in a 
Bill for the eml^^ing of this force till the 3rd of May. On 
the Gth of February Lord Palmerston announced that the militia 
force would be organized in Scotland and Ireland, and when the 
Duke of Newcastle is asked in the middle of December why no 
steps had been taken to effect in March or April an object which 
had been determined on in February, he answers that Par- 
liament did not confer the power till the summer. In ^her 
words, the Ministers who had declared war, and were sensible 
that they had to create an army to carry it on, ‘in their wisdom 
and prudence ’ allowed months to elapse before the^proposed this 
pressing, this vital measure. Until Parliament was called 
together on the 12 th of December there was but one method of 
explaining the conduct of the Government, It was supposed that 
they had limited their notions of a first campaign to the pitiful 
project of awaiting the enemy at the gates of Constantinople, and 
that they had been forced by the sudden retreat of the Russians 
and the clamours of the public to engage in schemes of unex- 
pected magnitude. But this is an apology they have disdainfully 
rejected. From the very outset, we are exultingly told by the 
Duke of Newcastle, they had made up their minds to the attack 
on the Crimea. In planning the expedition^they had not, more- 
over, been misled by the common opinion that the enemy was less 
formidable than was supposed before he had been foiled in* the 
trial of arms with the Turks. • Mr. Sidney Herbert claims to have 
been prophetic on the point. The public, he said, had chosen 
to assume that the Russian power was waning if not extinct, 
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but he hin^elf, in the last, sessicxi of Parliament, had been 
reproached for maintaining, what events had verified, thjit the 
army of the Czar would defend their country with their old 
tenacity. Having framed so vast a project, and being thus con- 
scious of the array of might which would be required for its 
execution, they could yet put off from month to month the most 
essential measures for providing^ the very staple of war. Tlicir 
excuse is their condemnation. ^The more they take credit for 
being wide awake to the danger, the more culpable they become 
for dozing at their post. 

That the Government conception of the arduous nature of the 
contest was much larger than their preparation for it we readily 
admit ; but notwithstanding their boast that they had taken an 
accurate measure of the crisis^ there is abundant evidence that 
their views fell exceedingly short of the truth. The whole of 
the reinforcements sent out from June to the close of the year 
amounted, according to the Duke of Newcastle, to 20,000 men, 
or rather less than 3000 a-month. Of these, 12,300 were de- 
spatched in November alone, and a large proportion of them under 
the pressure of the alarm created by the news Q0the battle of Ink- 
erman. So far was the Government from having anticipated even 
such a demand as this, which exhausted tlieir reserves, that the 
Duke of Newcastle confesses that a considerable portion of the 
force consisted of imperfectly trained recruits, whom he had 
intended to keep back for the next campaign. Our original 
arpy was small, and it w'as not only gaps in the existing ranks 
that we had to fill up, but we had to swell our contingent to 
dimensions more commensurate with the resources of the country 
and the poifrer of the Czar. What ideas could Ministers have 
framed of the colossal strength of Russia when, in furnishing 20,000 
troops for this double purpose, they had to include the recruits 
whom they never dreamt could be wanted until the next campaign? 
Professional men are agreed that the entire force sent out to 
the Crimea is still inadequate for the siege of such a fortress 
as Sebastopol, and it is difticult to comprehend the infatuation 
which could set at defiance all the ordinary calculations of 
military science. Hardly any limit can be put upon the results 
which may accrue from occasional feats of heroism, from effects 
of panic, or the accidents of war ; but as no ruler of a great 
country w'ould pla^e the slightest dependence upon such despe- 
rate chancips unless in the extremities of despair, the data upon 
which the Ministers based their calculations remain an enigma 
to this hour. *' 

The reinforcements they did despatch ^were sent out with a 
slowness which, but for the unparalleled "exertions of our heroic 
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army, would have left every man of them a prey to the san- 
guinary ferocity of their brave but brutal enemies. For this the 
Duke of Newcastle offers a threefold excuse. He says that 
before the battle of Alina six or seven thousand troops were under 
orders to sail for the Crimea, but there were not sufficient trans- 
ports at home to convey them to their destination. If the Go- 
vernment had no vessels in Septonber, was it not possible to have 
concentrated a reserve at Malta or Gallipoli in the months of 
July and August ? — or if they had been as Sensible of the necessity 
of the precaution as they became after Inkerman, and had made 
equal exertions, might they not have collected at any moment 
out of our vast marine some means of c arriage ? It is notorious that 
they could ; and the true cause of the negligence is to be found 
in the second and third apologies of the Duke. ‘We did not,’ he 
says, ‘ expect that a Russian army could be moved from Odessa 
to S(?bastopol with the marvellous rapidity with which that move- 
ment was effected.’ This only proves that the Czar knows how 
to wage war, and that the Duke of Newcastle does not. To 
make unwonted exertions, to execute movements with unlooked- 
for celerity, to overwhelming force upon the enemy 

before he can gather together his legions to meet it, has 
been part of the tactics of every modern commander of emi- 
nence. The Duke of Newcastle thought tliat their Lordships 
would be surprised to hear, tliat by means of cars the Russian 
troc^s had been carried forty-two miles in a single day. When 
will the Duke on his part display an energy which will surprise 
the Czar? Instead of quoting the quickness of the Russian 
movements as an apology for the slowness of lii^wm, he ought 
rather to have blushed that the enemy w ere so rnuclNnorc diligent 
in collecting cars than the English Minister of War in securing 
a convoy of ships. His final argument in extenuation of the delay 
is, that Government believed Sebastopol would have fallen long 
ago. To hope, to expect it even, might be excusable, but was it 
‘ wise or prudent ’ to take it for granted ? and to make little or no 
provision for the possible, nay the probable, contingency of its 
holding out ? They knew it to be one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe ; they expected the Russians to defend it with tenacity ; 
and it required neither military science nor statesmanship to dis- 
cover that the Czar would strain every agency at his command to 
retain this keystone of his power in the £a|^. Every motive of 
interest and pride impelled him to send division i^ter division 
while the road was open«nd a tidier could be spared — ^to exhaust 
almost the empire to save th^Crimea, and with it his prestige, his 
navy, his arsenals, a large part of all which made him great and 
dreaded throughout the territories washed by the waves of the 
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Euxine. The only secure policy on our part was not merely to 
rival but to surpass the Czar in such self-evident tactics, and to 
go on concentrating the means of attack in a greater ratio than he 
could accumulate the means of defence. The time to stop is not 
while the struggle is pending, but when the end is gained. 

Soldiers are us*eless without equipments ; and when the 20,000 
men were embarked in the spring they were so scantily supplied 
with the materials of war, that tml notion was confirmed that they 
were to await the entfmy in the trenches of Gallipoli. But the 
Ministers had contrived a campaign of a more adventurous kind. 
‘ They had,’ sa^s Mr. -S. Herbert, ^ a distinct plan, which was — 
first, to secure the Dardanelles ; next, to defend Constantinople ; 
next, that capital being safe, to defend the lines of the Balkan ; and 
lastly, to be ready to attempt to strike a blow at some vital part 
of the Russian empire.’ Yet the army which was to accomplish 
these vast designs was utterly without the means of transport ; and 
when it arrived at Varna was as incapable of moving against the 
enemy as the ground on which it trod. The siege of Silistria was 
raging, and it was universally supposed that the })lace must fall 
unless it was instantly relieved. No means ofjfeomotion existed 
in Bulgaria, none had been provided, and oWr soldiers were in 
consequence condemned to inaction, while every day they were 
expecting to hear that the fortress had been taken. ‘ I had warned 
the Government,’ says Mr. Layard, whose political views we do 
not share, but who, it must be admitted, has shown upoi^this 
question a prescience worthy of his singular knowledge of Eastern 
countries and affairs, * that our army would find no means of 
transport in Bulgaria.’ But though they had a ^ distinct plan,’ 
in which waggons were as necessary as swords and muskets, this 
‘ wise and prudent ’ Ministry were deaf to counsel, and made no 
attempt to supply the want. 

In many other respects the army was deficient in the necessary 
equipments. In military stores as in men there has no doubt 
prevailed under various administrations, as Mr. Sidney Herbert 
alleges, an imprudent economy. For nearly a twelvemonth 
before the war broke out, it was, to say the least, no unlikely 
contingency. A man so sensible of the dangerous poverty of our 
arsenals even for a time of peace, and who saw the possible 
demand that might be made upon them, might have been expected 
to avail liimself of ^he opportunity to accumulate materials which 
in any case^he maintains to have been needed. From the spring 
of 1853 to the spring of 1854 Hire shquld suppose him inces- 
santly occupied in remedying the' defect ; and the only valid 
defence he could have made for himself, and the Cabinet to which 
he belongs, would have been to show that they did as much as 
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men could do in a single year — that they asked of Parliament 
ample supplies, and that they spared neither pains nor expense in 
filling up the voids at Woolwich, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 

But whatever else was lacking, the Government could boast 
that in one thing they had been bountiful to excess. Lord Gran- 
ville feared to tell his auditors the quantity of ammunition which 
had been shipped, lest the statq|nent should sound like the tale 
of Baron Munchausen. That he might nq^ put the credulity of 
the Staffordshire yeomanry to too severe a test, he was satisfied 
with saying that it was sufficient to wear out the 60 heavy guns 
which accompanied it. Wonderful to add, the earliest want felt 
was the scarcity of ammunition, and we learn from the speech of 
Mr. Layard, ‘ that had we continued the fire wo opened the first 
day, and which barely sufficed to keep down that of the enemy, 
our ammunition would have been exhausted in six days.’ The 
batteries in consequence had not been a fortnight at ^\ork when 
an order was given that each gun sliould be discharged only 
twenty times per diem, or once in every half-hour. Even with 
this excessive economy the firing had not continued three v/eeks 
when, as we rcad^ln the letters of the correspondent of ‘ The 
Times,’ we had consumed a large part of a second supply of ammu- 
nition, nearly cqujil to that which had been origincilly despatclied. 
When it is remembered that at the siege of Valenciennes in 1793, 
the allies kept up an incessant firing for six weeks from four times 
the number of cannon which the English have placed in position 
before Sebastopol, it is evident that the amount of powder and 
ball which staggered the imagination of Lord Granville must have 
been exceeding moderate, and might safely have specified 

without endangering his character for veracity. Far dincrent from 
the conceptions of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
are Russian notions of what constitutes a well-filled magazine. 
Though they have considerably more cannon and of heavier metal 
than the French and English combined — though they have suf- 
fered more from explosions than ourselves — though they had been 
drawing upon their stock for days before we discharged a shot — 
and though they fire furiously at hours when our guns are silent — 
they as yet practise no economy and fear no exhaustion. ‘ I have 
no hesitation in saying,’ wrote a French officer as early as the 
4th of November, * that since the invention of gunpowder there 
never was so much wasted before.* 

The stores which were sent were rendered unavailing through 
mismanagement. A com{>laini was made, which excited great 
indignation, that the sufferings of the wounded soldiers were 
exasperated from the want of lint. It was ui^derstood that the 
Govermhent pronounced the runiour to f>e a calunmy, the public 
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were discouraged in their design of supplying the deficiency by 
private charity, and were told that their minds might be at rest 
upon the subject. Miss Nightingale sailed with her devoted 
band, and on her arrival found that the charge was not only true, 
but though weeks had elapsed nothing had been done to remedy 
so cruel a neglect. Now, we are informed by the Government 
that 36 acres of lint were shipped from England, but the lint 
was consigned to Varna and the wounded to Scutari. Orders 
were given that the stores should be removed from the former 
place to the latter at the time when the army embarked for the 
Crimea; ‘but,’ says Mr. S. Herbert, ‘that order, in the hurry 
and bustle of departure, was never executed.’ Who then is the 
delinquent that receives such pressing orders and neglects to 
execi^te them ? or were the orders given and the means to exe- 
cute them withheld? Is no one to be responsible for such mis- 
doings, and is it enough fin Ministers to dismiss a neglect which 
caused enormous suffering, and lost numerous lives, by simply 
pleading ‘ hurry and bustle?’ 

In another instance, the little consideration which was shown 
in securing the commonest care for the i^n who were the 
victims of a battle fought for the benefit of their country 
is really aggravated by the defence which has been offered 
by the Government. It has been often asserted, and Mr. 
Layard told the House of Commons that he was a witness 
of the fact, that many of tlie wounded after Alma were left 
for two nights on the field, while our allies immediately col- 
lected and relieved their disabled comrades. ‘ The French 
army,’ reto^- Mr. S. Herbert, ‘ took fewer men than we did, 
and carriednheiT ambulances,* which is equivalent to saying that 
the French were considerate, and that we were not, that they held 
ambulances to be an essential part of their equipage, and that 
we could tamper with the lives of our soldiers to avoid the in- 
cumbrance of extra baggage. No stranger specimen of parlia- 
mentary logic could anywhere be found than this attempt to 
explain away the disadvantageous contrast by alleging that the 
French had been provident and we had been reckless. Nor, as 
we have touched upon the subject, will it be amiss to add from 
the speech of Mr. Layard another circumstance connected with 
these ambulances, which, in the language of the honourable 
member, ‘ illustra4?s *the manner in which the Government has 
managed details during this war. Instead of young and active 
men having been sent out to attend tha wounded, old pensioners, 
who, after long service, had retired to pass the remainder of their 
days in the sanctum of the public-house, and most of whom were 
suffering from delirium tremens, were i^ected. They were ex- 
pected 
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pocted to take charge of mules — animals of all others the most 
difficult to manage, and what they had probably never seen 
before. The result was that the woods about Varna were soon 
full of wild mules and fragments of harness, the pensioners were 
found dead by the road-side, and the ambulance corps became 
perfectly disorganised and useless.’ The same want of discretion 
and system has been manifested througliout. No one will have 
forgotten the description by the correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ 
of the reckless waste and confusion which disgraced the harbour 
of Balaklava, and we could fill pages with statements of similar 
thoughtlessness and incapacity, derived from published accounts 
and private communications. The Government were called 
upon to make timely exertions to put a peace establishment 
upon a war footing, and they neglec ted to do it. They had men 
to recruit, they had stores to provide ; they began the work late, 
and when it was commenced tliAr exertions were fitful. The 
soldiers collected, they had to make a wise distribution of them 
— to have an army in the field, a reserve at Malta or Gallipoli, 
and regiments of recruits in training at home. The reserve was 
small and retainec[ in England, the reinforcements were delayed 
till we had narrowly escaped a terrible defeat, and when the 
recruits fell off in the summer the alarmed Government took no 
effectual measures to attract them to the service. The stores had 
to be shipped betimes, to be conveyed to their destination, to be 
placed under the control of responsible authorities to be* regu- 
larly dispensed and carefully husbanded. A vast number of 
them on the contrary were tardily sent ; and because no thought 
had been taken for the supervision of them aftei^they left our 
shores, they miscarried, they were lost, they were sjjoiled, they 
were left behind, they were even overlooked, and brought back 
in the hold of the ship which took them out, or being conveyed 
to the spot where they were to be used were piled up or hid away 
like so much lumber. What, then, arc the ‘ general measures ’ 
of this Cabinet, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer assures 
us ‘ have been dictated by wisdom and prudence ? ’ Neither lie 
nor any other member of the Government has yet ventured to 
name them ; and when it is demonstrated that army and equip- 
ments, men and matirielj have all been neglected and grossly 
mismanaged, it is mere hardihood to reply that Ministers do 
not profess ‘ to be able to stand a minute serujsny on eveiy point 
of detail/ ^ ^ • 

The gist of the charge against Ministers was admirably 
summed up by Lord Derby iit his powerful and eloquent speech 
on the first night of the session. ^ My complainV he said, 

< against the Government is this^ that they have from the com- 
mencement, 
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mencement, and before the commencement, of the war, lived, as 
it were, from band to mouth ; that they never anticipated in due 
time the contingencies of the struggle in which they were about 
to engage; that they never considered the greatness of the 
undertaking upon which they were entering ; and that they never 
made adequate and timely provision to meet, not the contingent 
exigencies of the day, but those exigencies which the fortune of 
war rendered inevitabje/ When a crisis arose, the Ministers 
were active; they were active in despatching troops in the 
spring, when at last they discovered that we must fight ; they 
were active in sending out reinforcements after Inkerman, when 
they saw that the army was on the verge of annihilation ; they 
^were active in endeavouring to obtain recruits when they found 
that the reserve was about to embark, and that our depots were 
drained. But these are the qq^lities of a clerk, and not of a 
statesman. It is within the capacity of the lowest oflic^al in the 
War Department, with unlimited funds at his command, to issue 
orders when the want is specified, and he has united England to 
tell him what to do. What is expected in men who assume to 
regulate vast and complicated transactions in an hour of peril 
is that mental sagacity which can anticipate wants ; that wisdom 
which can contrive the means of supplying them ; that adminis- 
trative ability which can organise agents to carry into effect the 
intentiqps of their superiors; and in all of these points the failure 
has been complete. Never were any set of men at the outbreak 
of a war in so advantageous a position. Domestic difficulties 
they had none whatever; the country, with hardly a dissentient 
voice, practicj^y placed the whole of its resources at their dis- 
posal, and ilt^ed them to use the confidence, without stint or 
measure, for the public benefit. But the power of England is 
nothing better than a name unless it is brought to bear upon 
the scene of action ; and this duty, which is the only one they 
have had to perform, has proved beyond their strength. 

Where the mistakes have been so capital and glaring, the little 
which Ministers have effected is no set off against the much they 
have left undone. In a struggle of life and death those who assume 
the responsibility of conducting affairs must display a prescience 
and an energy commensurate with the magnitude of the stake. 
It is a prerogative of superior minds to rise with the occm;ion, 
and the men who sllSize upon the post of honour must show them- 
selves worthy of it or incur a censure as overwhelming as the 
calamities they cause. Until a second ^Minister of War arises, 
as great as himself, the first William Pitt will be the standing 
example of the victories which a master intellect secures bj^ro- 
vidin^ the means for them. Never since has the power of ureat 
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Britain been in the hands of a civilian who had the strength 
and skill to wield it. Yet if his genius is not hereditaxy, it is still 
possible to imitate the general principle upon which he proceeded 
of developing the entire force of the country and directing it 
against the enemy. ^ 

But will the Ministers, profiting by experience, act upon ptfst 
warnings and make ample provision for future emergencies? 
Constituted as the Government is at present, we have not the 
slightest hope of any such result, for the very nature of their 
errors betrays an utter ignorance of the first principles of war, and 
an obliviousness of the most obvious wants of an army. Their 
latest proceedings with reference to the supplies which have been 
forwarded to the Crimea are of a piece with all which has gone 
before. ‘The want of clothing,' writes the correspondent of^ 
‘Tlie Times,’ ‘the want of fuel, the want of shelter, the want 
of food, which have cost the army and the nation so dearly, 
might, I sincerely and solemnly believe, have been obviated by 
a small exertion of ordinary prevoyance. The articles which are 
arriving to-day (December 4) in the Belgravia should have been 
here long ago, and the supplies we are expecting daily, however* 
welcome, are late. They will be of service only to those who 
have survived, or have maintained health and strength under cold 
and wet. We have tents, but cannot get them up to the camp. 
There is a great deficiency of hospital marquees ; and, horrible as 
it is to think of such a thing, it is no less true, that according to 
information received from no doubtful source, five men of a 
battalion of the Guards were found dead outside one of the tents 


within the last thirty hours.’ Precisely a week aftw these Guards 
had perished from want of shelter, Mr. S. Herbsi^was trium- 
phantly declaiming in the House of Commons upon the alertness 
he and his colleagues had shown in providing that shelter for the 
lack of which so many brave soldiers had already died. ‘ Then 
with regard,’ he said, ‘ to providing huts for the troops, what have 
the Government done ? They felt that^ in this particular^ time 
teas everything. To have them built here at home, and then send 
them out to the Crimcai was felt to be a process that would 
occupy much too long a space of time $ hut the moment the reMp- 
sition for huts arose^ we telegraphed to Lord Westmordl^d at 
Viema, and to Lord Stratford at Constantinople, desiring th^ 
to siHd out instantly such huts aathey ifeuldj^ave const^dted Sin 
those cout^trW • They felt that time was evei^hln^^ aid 
hut had mived up to tba asiddle of December t The i^t 


ought to nare Moh lorwe^ 
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before ; that even if Sebastopol had fallen there was a proba- 
bility that it w'ould be reduced to a heap of ruins and afford no 
shelter to our troops ; or supposing them to have been withdrawn 
altogether from the Crimea, they must still have required ac- 
commodation elsewhere. A Government which cannot attain 
to the conception that winter quarters will be needed for tlie 
troops until they hear that winter has overtaken them, has so 
much to learn, that we trust they will not be permitted to have 
our noble army for tha vile coiyus upon which to practise, even 
though it were certain that death and disaster would finally teac*h 
them common foresight and prudence. 

Heavy accusations of neglect and incapacity have been made 
^against the commander of the expedition. This excellent noble- 
man, who is placed in a situation of extreme embarrassment, and 
whose moral fortitude has been most severely tiicd, has not, like 
the ministers, had the opportunity — we cannot in their case say 
the advantage — of speaking in his own defence; and every- 
body knows how often apparently nnanswci*ablo (.-harges are 
triumphantly refuted when the other side of the question comes 
to be heard. But it is palpable upon tlie face of the statements 
we possess, that most of the evils complained of are to be ascribed 
to the Government, and were neither caused, nor could possibly 
be cured, by the officer in command. A writer who asserts 
that Lord Raglan is getting into disre])utc with the troops for 
want of proper attention to their comforts, and who cannot there- 
fore be considered a favourable witness, specifies the miseries 
from which they are suffering as follows : — ‘ Fever and rheuma- 
tism become general — ^just what one might expect from the fact 
of men be^aig hard-worked, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and nev^r dry. 
Hardly an officer, and not a man, has a dry bed to lie down upon. 
Many of the men have not been really dry for now close upon 
three weeks : added to this is another misfortune, in tlie shape of 
scarcity of fuel, which compels a great majority of the army to 
eat their rations of salt pork uncooked.' ‘ We have only one 
blanket,' sa^^ another, ^ to wrap round us when we lie down ; 
and our tents, owing to so much rain having fallen, are very 
damp. Many of our poor fellows have scarcely a bit of shoe 
to their feet, many others not a shirt to their backs, and the 
consequence is, that pur men are dying quite fast.’ A third 
describes the Gq^rds as tying hay bands round their ]%s to 
keep their^trowsers together ; and a fourth, after stating that the 
stoutest men are giving way, asks, ^ J^ow can it be otherwise, 
living, or trying to live, almost haked in mud, and worked to 
death in sporigy rags, hanging in tattefs about them, and covered 
with Russian vermin ?’ That the sdldidrs were without clothes, 
shirts, or shoes, that their tents were leilky, and that thqr had 

* only 
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only a blanket to cover them, was not, as has been asserted in 
some of the letters from the Crimea, the fault pf Lord Raglan, 
but of the Ministers, who forgot to forward proper supplies till 
so late in the season ; and it is hard, indeed, for the commander 
to have to bear the blame of a negligence which has added 
immensely to his difficulties, and made his position more anxious 
and critical. Far different was the condition of the army of our 
allies. ‘ We are neither in want,’ writes an officer in the camp, 

‘ of provisions, tents, fuel, nor clothing ; and but for thfe rain, 
and the atrocious mud which it causes, w? should be comfortably 
enough.’ General Canrobert does not assume the credit of thesy 
results. He ascribes them ^to the wise foresight of the Em- 
peror and his Government,’ as the absence of every necessary in 
tlic English camp is due to the 'blindness and procrastinatioi^ 
of our own. ^ 

A chaige which seemed to touch Lord Raglan more nearly 
is to be traced back to the same source as all the rest of the 
grievances. The men were put upon half or quarter rations 
because — although there were plenty of provisions at Ralak^ 
lava — the mud tracks, which are there in the place of roads, 
did not permit them to be brought to the camp. The French 
in the fine weather had made an excellent road to their 
own quarters. Why, it is asked, did not Lord Raglan do the 
same ? Evidently because the ministers whose duty it was to 
furnish him with reinforcements bad not sent him sufficient to 
guard his trenches ; and, far from having soldiers to spare for 
load-making, he had not enough by many thousands to watch 
the enemy and man his lines, ‘All the trifling detachments 
sent out hc»re,’ writes an officer, ‘are but as a di1|p in the ocean* 

• . . .The duty is so hard and harassing that the s^c men who 
come up from the trenches at daydawn in the morning, shivering 
and wet, have to return frequently to the same post in the even- 
ing.’ Every account reiterates the story. The sheer fatigue, 
apart from every other privation, is almost beyond the powers 
of human endurance, and it is a certain proof that Lord Raglan 
had no force at his command [for supplementary purposes, that 
when the road became a matter of life or death it bad to be 
constructed by the French* 

I'he condition of our horses, like that of our men, is wretched 
in comparison with the beasts qf burden in the comp of our 
allies. Over-worked and under-flpd, exhaiAted by hunger and 
toil, they drop down by scores and die in the mud. • How much 
of this proceeds from*the ;canty forage transmitted from hqme 
does not appear ; but an English officer attached to the Turldsh 
army shows that"tbere i* au^cr reason for Ae contrasf. * The 
English horse^ fnocustomed tp warm stables, gqod foqd, and g^oom- 
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ingy c$innot stand the rigour of this climate, exposed as he is in tlic 
open air to rain, cold, and snow, often up to his knees in mud, 
and not half fed. The French cavalry stand it better than ours, 
a great many having African horses, which never stood in a 
stable, and can bear the cold better.’ That something even bore 
is due to the better management of the French may reasonably 
be presumed. They far excel us in cleverness of contrivance and 
completeness of organisation ; and it is one of the many advan- 
tages of the alliance that we shall learn very valuable lessons 
from' the contact. But a general is not to be condemned if 
in the midst of a harassing siege he has failed to infuse the 
national peculiarities of the French into the English soldier, 
especially as the larger part of the superior arrangements of our 
allies depends upon stores add training, which no commander 
can supply at will. * 

It is one of the characteristic differences of the nations that a 
French commander shows himself more among the men than is 
usual with English generals. The Duke of Wellington was ncvc;r 
in the habit of mingling with the troops for the purpose of con- 
versing with them. He seldom appeared in the ranks unless to 
reconnoitre or command ; and if Lord Raglan, during the sus- 
pension of active operations, has seldom ridden along the lines, 
he is only conforming to the example of his great master in the 
art of war. How far the contrary practice is desirable we cannot 
undertake to pronounce ; but of this we are confident, that as the 
omission is not a personal peculiarity of Lord Raglan, so neither 
does it proceed from heartlessness or sloth. 

When Lord Raglan was appointed to the command of the 
expedition m^a single whisper was heard against the choice. 
No Marlborough or Wellington was set aside in his favour, nor 
has any risen up to take his pl^e if he was removed. He was 
selected on public grounds, because he was believed to be tlu! 
fittest man for the post. He was the friend and companion of the 
Duke in his glorious campaigns of the Peninsula and Waterloo ; 
he not only witnessed his proceedings, but he had the inesti- 
mable advantage, both then and ever after, of listening to his 
views and instructions ; he was possessed of all the old tradi- 
tions, and, from his official position, his knowledge had never 
been permitted to slumber. There was no other person who 
possessed equal advantages, or gave equal promise. His courage 
and calmness have even surpassed what was anticipated from 
his former chivalrous career, and though errors may have been 
committed, as inevitably they must,^ nothing has yet occurred to 
convince us that he has d^rved to, fotfeit i^e confidence of hU 
It is the Oovexnment that are to be blamed for the 
ss^bnditioii of our army j. twl whatever sympathy l^ord Raglan 

may 
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may have felt for the misery they have endured, it has been out 
of his power to alleviate it. 

The enormous extra cost at which purchases and contracts on 
a gigantic scale arc made on a sudden is a minor, but nevertheless 
no insignificant evil, and is not to be forgotten in the estimate of 
Ministerial mismanagement 

‘ Lsaw,’ says Mr. Layard, ‘a letter a few days ago from a merchant 
at Liver{)()ol, who, being himself a gainer by the prodigality of the 
Government, would not have written as he didiivere not the facts of the 
case as gross as he stated them to be. After describing the manner in 
which, at the last moment, transports had been taken up by the agents 
«)f Government in the most reckless manner, and contracts for horse- 
boxes entered into without any stipulations whatever, he ends by saying 
that this lavish expenditure of the public n)oney had almost turned his 
hair grey. I need scarcely remind the House of tlie fate of those horse- 
boxes. The first time the vessels in which they were fitted up w^ere 
exposed to a slight sea, they all gave way, and above two hundred of 
our cavalry horses were thrown overboard, at a time when cavalry was 
of the utmost importance to our operations in the Crimea. Scarcely a 
day passes that I do not receive from some quarter or another letters 
from persons who bring to my notice, because 1 have taken a part in this 
question in the House, similar instances of wanton extravagance and 
culpable neglect. Up to the present moment the Government have 
endeavoured to carry on this war upon principles of economy utterly 
inconsistent with its objects and the magnitude of the undertaking. 
Now they find that the nation is indignant at the shameful instances of 
niismanagemeiit and negligence which have occurred, they are rushing 
into the wildest extravagance. Any proposal, liowever ridiculous, any 
ijivention, however absurd, is taken up.’ 

To do too much at one time and too little at anoth^X^o squander 
twice the sum in haste that would have sufficed if it had been 
expended with prudence — to procure what is useless and overlook 
what is needful — to be served with articles, like the horse-boxes, 
of which the quality is in the inverse ratio to the cost, and which 
entailed the ultimate destruction of both horse-boxes and horses — 
to lose half the benefit of the purchases by postponing them till 
much of the evil has accrued which they were designed to pre- 
vent — such are the inevitable consequences of a system in which 
nothing is foreseen, and the negligence of months has to bd 
repaired in a week. A statement made by Mr. S. Herbert in his 
speech, as an evidence of the consideration he^had shown for the 
seddiers, is a singular proof of the extravagance which is put in 
the place of knowledge apd exertion : — ^ • 

* The Goyemment have beeif charged with being igooraht-of the 
severity of the of the Crimea, and with not adopting those 

measures t thicli mihM calculated to protect the ti^dops fiom us ii^urious 
influence. -Ndw.imt 'is the position in which we have been placed?' 

I have 
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I have a letter from a gentleman, a member of tliis House, but whom I 
do not now Mie in his place, but a gentlemen whose opinion is always 
worth Iiaving, wlio says, ‘‘ Experto crede^ 1 know the climate of tlie 
Crimea well ; don’t believe the accounts that are published about the 
temperature ; but whatever you do, follow the custom of the country ; 
they must know best, and they clothe tliemselves in skins and not in 
woollen.” I then requested the opinion of a person of great experience 
in Arctic researches, and he came to me and said, Don’t dress the 
men in skins, stick to wool, that is the only thing to keep them warm.” 
(Laughter.) I ask th^ House how was I to decide betwetm these two 
authorities? Without attempting to do so, I thought the safest thing 
was to take the advice of both, and to send out both skins and woollen 
(cheers) ; and my ho})e is, that before long every man in the army will 
have a change both of w'oolleii and of skins from top to toe.* 

The House, it Avill be seen, cheered what sounded at the 
moment a generous sentiment. But is it fitting for a Sccrctary- 
at-VVar, intrusted with the expenditure of public money levied 
upon thousands who pinch themselves to pay it, thus to send out 
clothing for an entire army, one-half of which, according to his 
<j\vii representation, might not improbably prove unsuitable, 
merely because a couple of gentlemen differ as to which material 
is best ? This is an easy method of conducting a war — it saves 
inquiry and does away with the necessity for a decision ; but 
though those who adopt it may sometimes be right by chance, 
the general eflTect must be a frightful waste of the money of the 
nation, and a constant inappropriatencss in the nature of the 
supply. 

It is doubtful whether the Government are not at tliis moment 
sacrificing economy, security, and convenience, by their neglect to 
establish ^^^zines uj)on the shores of the Euxine. ‘ Sinope,' we 
quote again from Mr. Layard, than whom, on this matter, tljere can 
be no higher authority, ^ had been pointed out as a port in the 
lilack Sea nearer than any other to the Crimea, communicating 
with the fertile provinces and large cities of Asia Minor, from 
which not only clieaper and abundant provisions but supplies of 
all kinds might be obtained. But these warnings and recom- 
mendations were made in vain.’ There wood might have been 
procured in endless abundance, the cost of the huts would have 
been comparatively trifling, and many a soldier would still be 
living who has perished in the mire on the heights before 
Sebastopol. * B^ond Sinope,' writes Mr. Curzon in his work 
on Armenia, ^ where the flat alluvial land stretches down to the 
sea-shore,*there are forests of such timber as we have no idea of 
in these northern regions. Here tJicre*are mfles of trees so high, 
large, and straight, that they look like minarets in flower/ 
we turn from the incon^peUii|^/f which Ministers )t^ve 
Mtherto displayed to glance at the e^^eting ffequiremeots, there 
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is nothing to re-assurc ns. Wc arc with a foe whose 

resources arc immense, and who is lavisli of them to wasteful- 
ness. While materials remain, liis reparations will be equal to 
the magnitude of the ruins we may cause, llis hollow nego- 
tiations and pretended concessions are only stratagems of war; 
and if we rcluse to come to terms until ive can make a secure 
peace, the question is notliing less than whether the C’>!ar will 
be cxliaustcd sooner than England and Franco. At every pause 
in our proceedings he is accumidating ^dds against us, and 
we run a rjsk of succumbing Ix'canse we have op])osed the 
little finger of England to the right arm of Russia. The 
amount of ()ur armaments should ha\e no other limit than our 
means and the demands of the crisis. Soldiers, arms, ammunition, 
reserves — all must be furnished on tlu? largest scale tliat, upon a 
liberal calculation, can probably be recpiircd. That there may not 
sometimes be d{du‘Iency there must often be excess. Economy, as 
we have already intimated, is one of the main duties of a long and 
c ostly contest, and never should the expemditure of a government 
be scrutinised with more jealous eycis. But it must be economy in 
the right place — economy in its modes of management, in its 
bargains, in its direction of expenditure to useful ends — not 
economy of men and of stores, which means loss of life, disasters, 
perhaps defeat and disgrace. If soldiers and all the materiel of 
war could be had at an instant's notice, by sending down an 
order into the manufacturing districts. Ministers would doubt- 
less be c^qual to the crisis, liverything, on the contrary, depends 
on steady foresight and sustained exertion ; and the grc?ater por- 
tion of what the occasion demands still reinaii^s to be done. 
Sebastopol bas not yet fallen; and notwitlistandin;j the risks 
which were incurred by neglecting to accumulate the ineafts of 
tranr.port before the commencement of the campaign, yet will it 
be believed that down to the present moment and ten months 
since the war began, the army is not even now in a condition to 
move ten miles from their present position ? Before Russia can 
be forced into a peace we must be enabled to follow her troops, 
to push forward inland, and make her feel that she must yield, 
or lose tl^e fairest patt of her dominions. Next year the shores 
of the Baltic also must be the scene of a contest as arduous as 
that which is going on on the shores of the Euxine, if only to 
prevent the concentrjition of the forces of Czar against the 
allies in the South. Nor have we only to attack — we must 
defeiid. It is m^tain«d by Mr. Layard that the Turkish army 
in Armenia will melt away unless strongly reinforced; md 
that there is nothing to prevent the enemy next spring froih 
overrundidg the whole of Western Asia. Thus while we are 
strugglh&g! to male good our footing on the llussian soil^ idie Czar 

may 
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may richly indemnify himself by seizing upon this wide ex- 
panse of fertile territory. It is not for us to attempt to sketch 
out a plan for the campaign. It is one of the reasons which 
make a wise and provident Ministry more than ordinarily 
necessary that they alone are in a position to estimate tho- 
roughly the situation of affairs. They have means of information 
at their command, which we fear have been neglected, but 
which should have enabled them to take a more extended view 
than any private in^Jividual, however able and experienced. 
Their decisions and schemes must often be secret ; and whether 
they are doing much or little, are proceeding wisely or foolishly, 
can only in general be known by the event. No substitute car, 
therefore, be found for 'their incapacity in the wisdom .and vigi- 
lance of Parliament; and looking at the vastness and difficulty of 
the undertaking, and the utter inaptitude which the Government 
has hitherto displayed, it is impossible to have any belief in their 
ability to conduct the war. 

We have spoken throughout of the Government as a whole, 
and as a whole they are responsible. But practically the largest 
part of the arrangements must depend upon the Minister of War. 
To think for him, and to control him on all essential points, is 
in fact to depose him ; and though an energetic Premier might 
be expected in such a crisis to exercise a constant and active 
supervision, the other members of the Ministry can do little 
more than assist in framing the general policy for the year. 
The*Dulce of Newcastle, who holds the office which at the pre- 
sent moment is the most important in the administration, has 
not the faculti^ for the task, and to this sole circumstance must 
be attributed many of the mistakes which have been committed. 
The tolent^which are required to carry on a war are of so ex- 
ceptional a kind that it is no disparagement to a peer, the whole 
of whose experience has been derived from the functions of 
peace, that he should not be equal to the emergency. He becomes 
blameable only when in an hour of peril he clings to a post for 
which he is universally pronounced to be unfitted. His appoint- 
ment when he was nominated gave general dissatisfaction. All 
parties were agreed that Lord Palmdrston was the member of the 
Government whose previous career afforded the best' hope that 
he would prove an active and intelligent Minister of War. 
Lord Aberdeen w^s not bound by this strongly-expressed opinion 
of the public; but when he acted in defiance of it, nothing 
could justify him except the signal success of the man of his 
choice. Personal courtesies arc crimes wheirtfaey are paid for 
by the lives of hundreds of our soldiers ; and not an hour ought 
to be lost in cancelling an arrangement which has turned out so 
unfortunate. Lord Ellenborough spoke of the great mischief which 
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was occasioned by havinw so many persons in the Cabinet 
of nearly equal ability, without one statesman of pre-eminent 
capacity to kfM*p tliein in order. Unless there is either sub- 
ordination or unanimity of opinion tlie public business must be 
impeded ; but it is at least an equal evil that the most important 
offices arc not held by those who are most competent to fill them. 
The indignation Avhich broke out after Tnkcrnian has subsided 
into miinnurs, l)ut distrust and dissatisfaction are widelj’ spread ; 
and tlioiij^li the public, in spite of unavo'^able errors, will sup- 
port a Governnient which does its duty, it will take little more to 
raise a tempest of anjjer a«rainst men who jeopardise everything 
out of delicacy to one colhiague or jealousy of another. 

A re-distribution of two or tlircc offices miglit be attended 
wltli beneficial effects ; but it demands no exorbitant patriotism 
to go further still, and form a War-Government irrespective of 
party. 'riie disi inc;tious of Whig and Conservative are sus- 
pended for the time. No great measure of civil polity could now 
be (‘ntertained until the national struggle* in wbicli we arc engaged 
takes a decisive turn. The experiment w'as tried by Lord John 
Russell, and neither the Parliament nor tlie country would listen 
to his proposal. While aU domestic questions wliich can raise 
])arty differences are thus in abeyance, men wdt’i a spark of love 
for their country can surely act togcllicr for the common good. 
In truth, a War Ministry would have the advantage of a unani- 
mity upon the business of the hour, which we venture to assert 
lias never been enjoyed by the present Cabinet. Nobody sup- 
poses that the sentiments of Lord Palmerston anti Lord John 
Russell, for instance, can have been in unison wi|^i those of Lord 
Aberdeen, although they may have managed to Keep up a sem- 
blance of agreement, and no little mischief has alPeady arisen 
from the attempt to combine these jarring elements of hot and 
cold. In the actual state of things the country loses the services 
of the statesman who has the greatest knowledge of military 
affairs, and who is not surpassed in energy, courage, and inde- 
pendence by any man alive. It is no rash prediction to hazard 
that, with Lord LI len borough for Minister ol War, the whole pf 
our proceedings would weJPa new aspect before six months had 
expired. Not the least advantage of the appointment would be 
the pledge it would afford the country that the first draught of 
troops under the provisions of the ‘ Foreign Enlistment Bill ’ 
would be the last. No end could be answered by discussing here 
a question upon which argument has been exhausted. It is 
enough that the s!ep was opposed to the feelings, in part it may 
be allowed to the prejudices, of the class from which recruits 
are obtained, that it checked their enthusiasm, and threatened to 
deprive us of English in the same degree that it furnished us 
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witli German troops. Labour at home is abundant. It is not 
for subsistence but from a military disposition that our men are 
attracted to the ranks ; and whatever has a tendency to quench 
the spirit, which is the strength of the nation, is fraught with 
peril. 

It is not the immediate physical effects which are alone involved 
in such inismana«rcment of the war as we have hitherto witnessed. 
The feelings of the people will be abated in some quart(?rs, and 
die away or become hostile in otluTs. There are certain states of 
mind which Iiav-’c been epidemic with our public whenever a 
contest has been waged in modern times. The notion that our 
soldiers and sailors had .degenerated is, for cxainplci, a ])erenniai 
illusion. It arose at the comincncciii(;nt of the conflict consequent 
upon the French Revolution, and Burke then reminded, the world 
that Dr. Browne, at the beginning of the Seven Vears’ War, had 
endeavoured, w’ith the ap])lausc and assent of his countrymen, to 
demonstrate, in a philosophical discourse, that tlie distinguishing 
features of the people of Eifgland had been totally changed, and 
that frivolity and feebleness had become the national characteristic. 
jVever, Burke remarks, did our masculine spirit display itself 
with greater energy than at the time wiien the kingdom was sub- 
scribing to speculative arguments to prove us ignobly effeminate. 
We have again witnessed the same misgivings in a minor degree 
till Alma and Inkerinan dispelled the calumny. In contradic- 
tion to this notion, and yet in company with it, there has always 
prcvailect at the opening of our wars a contempt f(»r our antago- 
nists — a belief that British bravery could contend against any 
odds, and that /he enemy would be driven before us like chaff 
before the \ynd. This, too, we have witnessed. Tlie unexpected 
success of the Turks on the Danube, the victory of the Alma, the 
false report of the taking of Sebastopol, all confirmed the dispo- 
sition to underrate the comjiarative prowess of our foe. Invariably 
this over-confidence at the outset has been followeil by undue 
apprehension at the first obstacle or reverse, and a few weeks ago 
there. existed in tfio country a wide-spread alarm which almost 
amounted to pusillanimity. With |||('h a repetition of former 
precedents, it is not very likely that^e other will fail which has 
never been wanting — weariness of a contest which promises to 
be protracted, and a desire to end it uptin any terms which are 
not<.absolutely disgl*aceful. It was well observed by Lord Ellcn- 
borough that the present was pre-eminently ‘ a stateinan’s war — 
a war far-seeing in its object, and that,* though popular at first, 
unless there was a constant succession of successes to captivate 
the people, it would be extremely difficult to maintain throughout 
the steady support of the public.' If the war is sluggish and 
inglorious, as well as costly in money and blood, it will not be long 
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beloro many will ask, witli Mr. Cobdcn, whcthor the end is worth 
the sacrifice. The rjinks of his followers — now few in number - 
will be swelled by fresh recruits, who will jissert with him that 
we have already accom])lished the object for which we took up 
arms, and a ])arty will be formed which will clamour for a prema- 
ture and ephemeral peac(?. Nor Avill the Govc^rnment be indis- 
])oscd to listen to the demand ; for, harassed and pcrplc^xed by 
the embarrassments they have brought upon themselves, they will 
be ^lad of an (?xcuse to escape from their ffifliculties. Iwen now 
the laiii^ua^e usc'd by Lord John Itusstdl, in reply to Air. Cobden, 
excites a misgivinq^ as to the policy and firmness of the Govern- 
ment. . • 

Th(» energies of Russia have for generations been mainly 
directc'd to the development of her iiiilitarv strengtli, to securing 
old concpiests and preparing for new. J^y violence, by thrt'ats, 
by falsehood, by bribes, by intrigues, she has incessantly cx- 
tf'iidcd the boundaries of her empire. The normal state of the 
Afuscovite is war, and the secret of his suewss is, that he has 
always been able and willing to fight, while those who alone 
had the strength to resist him wc're anxious for repose. TJiey 
remonstrated, but they submitted; right and reason were on 
one side, the victory on the otheu*. Ycjt, as Russia had never 
laid aside for a single* day her schemes of spoliation — as her 
occasional moch'nition at ])articu]ar periods was only assumed to 
mask her ultimah* designs — it was evident that the danger would 
l^ecome, at last, too great to be tolcn’ati'd, and a stop must be put 
to concession, 'riie Secret Despatclies showed that the Czar 
imagined that the hour had arrived when he c'o’^dd grasp Con- 
staiilinople ; and the revelations c'ontaiiied in these papers, with 
otlu‘r occurrences all tending to the same end, convinced the 
immense majority of hmglishmen that we ought no longer to 
delay to beat back the aggressor before he could clutch his prey. 
But it was not merely the last injustic’o that we were called upon 
to redress. What we want is security for the future — to put a 
curb upon the insatiable rapacity of this invading nation, which 
will otlmrwise return to h^ ^)ld attitude and renew her former 
can*cr. It is only at the end of a scries of wrongful aggressions 
that we have taken up arms, and it would now be folly to lay 
them down again until Wfe have come to a satisfactory settlement 
of the whole account. When, therefore, L®rd John Russia!! 
declares thfit the Government do not desire to depriv% Russia of 
any of her territories, wc? think that views so contracted indicate 
more eagerness to escape froiif tljc difficulties of war than ambi- 
tion to extort a durable peace. There is no desire among the 
people of this country to reduce her from a first to a second-rate 
power ; but if she is to be left with all her present possessions, 
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what protection do we obtain against future encroachments? 
‘ Russia/ said Lord Lyndhurst, in the wise and masterly speech 
he delivered last June in the House of Lords, ‘ carrying diplo- 
macy to the extremest point of refinement, lias introduced a new 
and significant term into that mysterious science, namely, tlie 
term material guarantee. If the Emperor will give a guarantee 
of this description, something solid and substantial, as a pledge 
of his fidelity— something that he would be unwilling to forfeit 
— such a guarantee mi^ht enable us to hope for a lasting peace ; 
but to rely upon a mere paper guarantee— a mere pledge of his 
Imperial word — would, your Lordships must feel, be the extreme 
of foll^i and weakness/ E*en though Sebastopol, as will jnobably 
ha})pen, should be levelled to the ground, and every vessel 
within its harbour be destroyed, is it*possible to doubt, if we 
are not to alienate one inch of ground, that the j)rediction of 
Mr. Cobden will be verified, that in ten years it will bo rebuilt 
more strongly than before with money borrowed from the 
people of l^ngland? Or if it is to be a condition that Russia 
is to have no fortress in the Black Sea, the article would be 
violated on the first dissension Ix'tween the other powers of 
Europe. ‘ You do not destroy or touch Russian power,’ Mr. 
Cobden justly said, though for a different pur[)ose from that for 
which we quote him, ‘ unless you c an permaneniljf occupy some 
portion of its territory, disorder its industry, or disturb its govern- 
ment. If you can strike at its capital, if you can take away some 
of its immense fertile plains, or take possession of those vast 
rivers which empty themselves into the Black Sea, then indeed 
you strike at Russian power.’ This is so obvious that we cannot 
believe that tlie expressions of Lord John Russell are to be 
literally understood ; but if indeed both he and his colleagues 
have dwarfed their schemes to bring them down to the dimen- 
sions of their management — if they are as hasty to conclude an 
abortive peace as they were slow to begin an inadequate war — 
then the interests of England are no longer safe in their keeping, 
and, whatever may be the difficulties attending at present an 
entire change of ministry, they can and ought to yield to the 
paramount necessity of a foreign policy in harmony with the 
expectations and present spirit of the nation. 

The most moderate conditions that yill afford a fair prospect 
of protection front^the future encroachments of Russia are all that 
we ought o.t this moment to demand, but if we are crompclled 
by the continued obstinacy of the Czar to protract the war, a 
new state of things will probably /commence which must end in 
depriving him of provinces which by timely concession he has 
it in his power to retain. No pains should be spared to unite 
Europe in a general league against the common enemy, and 
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none of the parties to the contract can then be expected to with* 
draAv from the contest until one and all have obtained satisfac- 
tion for the wrongs they have suffered or have reason to appre- 
hend. 

One happy circumstance at least has grown out of the collision — 

‘ the mutual league, 

United thoughts and councils, equal hope 
And haziird in the glorious enterprise,’ 
which binds together France and ours<^ves. The feeling upon 
which the alliance is founded has been gradually increasing for 
some years past, and would have been earlier ajiparent except for 
the sus})icion of each Ahat the old enmity was still entertained 
by the otlier. Any prejudices which may have lingered here 
have already passed away, and the entire nation desire nothing more 
ardently than the perpetuity of a union whi(di will confer more 
lustre upon the reign of Louis Napoleon than if he had been 
the hero of a hundred fights. No two countries can do each 
other equal harm or equal good, and while the rivalry which 
struggled for supremacy w’as a source of weakness to both, the 
greatness of both will be vastly increased by mutual aid. 

No doubt can now be entertained that Austria is to be classed 
in the number of our allies. If she has been slow to act, it has 
arisen from the enormous difficulties of her position. In peril 
of rebellion, and with her finances disordered, her frontiers were 
exposed ill addition to the attack of the Czar, who, if she had 
braved him before her army was fully trained and equipped, 
would have iseized upon Vienna. We who are safe from the 
inroads of the enemy, may commit the imprudence of making 
war upon a peace establishment with a certain amount of im- 
punity ; but had Austria been rash in her movements as 
England, she would have had to endure incalculable evils herself, 
and could have rendered no assistance to the common cause. 
It is as much for our interests as her own that she has waited 
until she was able to strike with effect before she provoked the 
blow that might have crushed her, and deprived us of her aid. 
That Prussia must follow in the wake of Austria can hardly 
be questioned. lso(Ui|ion, if it were possible, would reduce her 
to insignificance, and she must either enter into the league 
against Russia or lose'her place among the powers of Europe. 

The dangerous, vicinity of Sweden to Bfu'ssia is at once the 
motive and the obstacle to her joining the allian0|. The Mus- 
covite has alwa)ni preyed upon his weaker neighbours, and 
there would be no suref znethod of imparting strength and 
adhesion to all the states wbidi'sorround him than for the greater 
powers to give the lesser a guarantee. If Russia cannot do an 
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injustice to one without obliging all to resent it, the feeblest 
member of the alliance has the strength of the whole ; and, unless 
some European convulsion broke forth, an effectual barrier would 
be raised against future encroachments. This is the method 
to obtain a speedy peace, and to preserve it when it is ob- 
tained. Russia, encompassed upon every side, must yield to the 
pressure, and will thenceforth be unable to brejik the bounds 
prescribed to her by Europe. But success in negotiations as 
in war must depend updh those who conduct them ; and, since 
men of all parties have supported the Government because this 
is a national and not a party question, it is not for ministers alone 
to show themselves wanting in patriotism by permitting their 
own political and personal predilections to stand in the way of 
the public weal. 

Just as these sheets were being printed off, we received the 
intelligence that Russia had accepted the Four Points. If our 
article had been written with a knowledge of this circumstance, 
we should have endeavoured to enforce the same views we have 
already expressed, and should not the less have urged the pro- 
priety of some change in the Cabinet. We believe, indeed, that 
there will be greater need than ever for vigilance and firmness. 
Wc dread the diplomacy of Russia more than her arms. We are 
apprehensive that her submission is a device for detaching Austria 
from the alliance, and for paralysing our preparations for the 
next campaign. Hostilities, it is affirmed, are not to be inter- 
rupted ; but we are alarmed lest the Government should repeat 
their former errofs, and, lulled into false security by the nego- 
tiations, .^ipiUd relax in their efforts to provide armaments against 
the spring. Any such suspension in our efforts would be the 
height of folly and false economy. The mere pecuniary cost of 
preparing for war is vastly less than that of war itself, anc^ should 
Russia really yield to our demands, it will only be because we 
hold ourselves in readiness to exact what she refuses. In igno- 
rance of the guarantees that will be asked of her, and the amount 
of the indemnity which will be required for the expenditure we 
have incurred, we can give no opinion upon the conditions of 
peace proposed by our Ministers. We trusted them to provide 
for the contingencies of war, and found ourselves deceiv^. If, 
taking advantage of^the secrecy with which the negotiations 
must be condpeted, they should again disappoint the reasonable 
expectations of the public and assent to inadequate terms, they 
will not, we venture to predict, be.ablfe to withstand the storm of 
reprobation which is justly due to men who, through weakness 
and incapacity, have betrayed their country. 
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Campaign in the Crimea. 

The allied armies were detained for two days on the Alma after 
the battle. Marshal St. Arnaud proposed to advance on the 22nd ; 
but the British dead were still unburied, and the wounded as 
yet not moved to the ships. It was only late on the second day 
that they had all been brought to the seashore, through the un- 
paralleled exertion of the officers and seamen of the inshore 
squadron. By suspending a hammock to an oar, four men could 
carry, though not without much fatigue, a wounded soldier to the 
boats ready to receive him on the beach. The French, too, lent 
us tlieir mules, and gave us that hearty and generous assistance 
which they have ever been ready to afford. Many disabled 
Russians were also placed on board ship ; but about 700 were 
left behind, for the time, under the charge of Dr. Thomson, whose 
heroic conduct has secured to his memory a well-deserved fame. 

On th.c 23rtl tlie allied armies commenced their onward march. 
Disease had unfoitiinately again shown itself in tlie British ranks. 
The cholera had broken out afresh, mucli aggravated, it is 
believed, by the 4th division having been allowed to bivouack 
upon the ground w’hich Russian troops had just left, and 
which was covered with detayed and offensive matter, be- 
sides teeming with loathsome vermin. There is no officer 
more nee<lcd in our army than one, either a military or a medical 
man, whose special business it should be to see to the sanitary 
condition of the camp. Owing to the want of the commonest 
precautions, and of some one person to look to such matters, offal, 
dead horses, and every kind of noisome matter are permitted to 
acdiinulate close to our tents. 'Fhe air becomes tainted, and 
disease soon spreads through tlie camp. 

Lonl Kaglan desired to march in one day to the Belbec ; but 
Marshal 8t. Arnaud now objected. The armies, therefore, halted 
on the Katsha, and on the following day (tlie 24th) encamped on 
the left bank of the Belbw* 

T'he originar intention^f the commanders of the allied armies 
had been to invest and attack the forts which protect Sebastopol 
on the north. The town, with its arsenal, its dockyards, and 
its storehouses, stands on the southern side of a deep inlet, 
whilst on the opposite side are only the large stone forts 
and batteries which defend the entrance and interior of the 
harbour. These massive edifices are erected upon the water’s 

contracted in an A frican campaign. They chiefly consist of men who. having served 
their prescribed five years m the army, have no deAre^ to leave it, bat piefer 
the perils and excitement of a military life, and of various other adventiirous 
spiriu who love war better than pea^e. It requires the strictest discipline to ket^p 
them under control, and to place some check upon their natuml propensities. 
They wear a loose Oriental dress, with fes and turban, botb bectnmng and con- 
venient. 
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Milman, D.D., 38 — ability and extent 
of the work, i6.— consideration of the 
subject, 40 — distinction between the 
Greek and Latin Churches ib. — on 
the language of, 43— divergence of 
languages, 44— difference in origin 
and tendencies, 45 — the monastic 
; spirit, 47 —Simeon Sty lites, 49— differ- 
ence in progress of the two churches, 
50— contrasts, 51— sacraments, ib, — 
baptism, 52— the relation of art to 
religious worship, 53 — separation of 
Church of Romf justified by its re- 
forming tendencies, 57 — on the forms 
of th« Church, ib, — transfer 

I of seat of government, 60 — difference 
in relations to civil power, 61 — celi- 
baOT of the clergy, 62— Pope Gregory 
Vll., 64— Crusades, 66 — consoling 
conclusions on each church, 68. 
L6fb^, Mr. Shaw, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 6. 

Leioesttnr, Robert Dudley, Eaii of, 228. 
Lempriere, Classical Dictionary ^,99. 
LSgradng, effect of on the electric tele* 
146. 

Ltmdon, Imrewreifittot s in buildings of, 
^ 354 — geological formation of, 363 . 

the Commifli^riat oft 271 — 
popdlation of, ib , — conlmeiroeinent of 



Meat Markets, 282 — Smithfield, t5.— * 
supplies by rail, 284— foreign supply, 
285— pork, 286— country-killed meat, 
f'87 — ^Newgate and Leadenhall, 287 — 
vilue of supply, 288 — effect of sea- 
sons, 289— diseased meat, t6. — game 
and poultry, 290 — dairy supply, 292 
— adulterations, 293— vegetables and 
fruit, i5. — market gardens, ib. — ex- 
tent of, 295 — markets, 296— Covent 
Garden, »6, — supply to, 297 — from 
abroad, 298 — disposal of the super- 
fluity, 299— strawberries, 300— peas, 
t5.— hawkers and costermongers, 301 
— water-cresses, ib. — rhubarb, ib. — 
pine>apple8,302 — oranges and lemons, 
ib . — quantities, 303 — bread, ib. — beer, 
ib. — origin of the ‘Entire,* 304 — 
breweries, i6.— supply of water, ib. — 
imaginary estimate of consumption, 
305 — trades and tradesmen, 307. 

Longmyud, the, 367. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, speech of on the war 
with Russia, 250— popularity of the 
war, {6.— cause of, 251— inertness of 
Russia for purposes of aggression, 
252 — ConBtantinopIe,»6. — LordLynd- 
burst’s speech, 255 — territorial posi- 
tions, ib. — Austria and Prussia, 257 
—navigation of the Danube, »7>.— Lord 
Aberdeen’s reply, 259 — on the terms 
of peace, 260 — Austria as mediator, 
262 — conduct of Turkey, 266 — the 
Janissaries, 267 — the Turkish em- 
pire, 268. 


M. 

% 

Man, on the creation of, 373. 

Melanesia, Mission of the Bishop of 
New Zealand to, 165 — distinction 
t^ken between, and Polynesia, i6.— 
similarity of language, 166— on the 
^Ionization of the Eastern Pacific, 
ib . — the Feejee Islands, 167 — mission- 
aries, 168— ethnography of the group, 
i6.— better jjualities of the people, 1 69 
—superstitions, ib . — serpents aud eels, 
ib. and nofr— government, 170— in- 
stances of outrages on the pe^le, 171 
—burying alive, t6. — 'Tui Thakau, 
172 — cannibaRinn, 1 73 — advance- 
ment of cl^ge, 175— the New He- 
brides, 175-^wo of, 176— crime, ib. 
— legpl'difilcitilfiesof snppre^on, 177 

180—the Biibm of Nov 
Znhmi’p wbemo, 181— hia miariou* 
•tjr tiniwter, 183— phyiioa) eduea* 
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tion, 184 — missionary training, 185 
— New Caledonia, 186 — French mis- 
sionaries, 187 — New Zealand, 189 — 
its missions, 191 — native warrior8ji‘6. 
— infanticide, 192 — the land quepmn 
rebellion, 194 — sacking of Korora- 
rika, 194— the Bats’ Nest, 195 — its 
capture, 196 — Sir George Grey, 197 
— magisterial courts, 199— hospitals, 
200 — education, ib. — language, 201 — 
energy and prosperity, 202 — religious 
dissensions, 203 — chaiiges in natives, 
204 — national songs, 206 n. 

Members of Parliament, sketches of, 33. 

Memory, the faculty of, injured by the 
art of writing, 89. 

Milman, Henry Hart, D.D., History of 
Latin Christianity by, 38. 

Missionaries in Western Pacific, 168-179, 
and see Melanesia. 

Murchison, Sir R. L, Siluria, by, 363 
— Laiideilo and Wenlock shale, 365 

— geological superstructure, ib. — 
‘grauwacke,* 366 — Murchison’s re- 
searches, ib. — the Silurian fonnation, 
367 — the Longmynd, 367 — conclu- 
sions thereon, 370 — azoic period, ih. 

— first traces of life, ib. — theories 
thereon, 371 — on creation of man, 
373 — on the diffusion of Palaeozoic 
animals, 374 — extent of the Silurian 
formations, 376 — thickness of stratum 
not a true measure of geological im- 
portance, 377 — the Russian fonna- 
tion, 378— Prague, ib . — M. Barraude’s 
researches, ib, — the Thuringian Moun- 
tains, 380” France, 381 — Spain, ib. 
— China, 382 — New South Wales, ib. 

^ — America, 383— influence of Mur- 
chison’s laboui'S in stimulating dis- 
coveries, 385 — on recent controversy 
respecting the Cambrian and Silurian 
rocks, 386— Government Geological 
Survey, 388— on controversies of na- 
turalists, 389— on 'natural' systems, 
390 — nomenclature, 392. 


N. 

Napoleon Buonapai'te on Greek Chris- 
tianity, 42. 

New Caledonian Islands, 186, and sec 
Melanesia. 

New Zealand, 189— Selwyn, Bishop of, 
his missions to Melanesia. 165-181, 
and see Melanesia. ^ ^ . 

Newman, F,, of Faith bjr, 148, 
and ses Failh. 


0 . 

Orange trade to London, the, 302. 
Oyster market, the, 277. 


P. 

Palmerston, Lord, in Parliament, 33. 
Pauly, August., Real-Eucyclopadie, by, 
89, and see Smith, Dr. 

Parliamem, Law Amendment in, 477 — 
obstrucuon to business of, 479. 
Photography , use of in Architecture, 346. 
Pine-apples, supply of, from abroad, 
302. 

Prussia, ‘the electric telegraph in, 157. 


Q. 

Queens of England, Lives of the, 207, 
ajd see Elizabeth. 


R. 

Reporters, parliamentary, 29. 

Rhubarb, introduction and supply of, 
to London markets, 301. 

Ridicule, on the use of, in cause of re- 
ligion, 453. 

Rogers, Mr., 448, and see Faith. 

Ruskin, Mr., ou Architecture, 341. 

Russell, Lord J., in parliament, style of, 

22 . 

Russia, on the war with, 250, and see 
liyudhurst. • 


S. 


Salic Law, effect of ia the sueceision of 
a kingdom, 207. 

Satire and Satirists, by James Hannay, 
483. 

Sel4ryn, Bishop of New Zealand, 165, 
and see Melanesia. 

Silnria : the History of the oldest 
Rocks containing Organic Baittains, 
bv Sir B. L Murehison, 363, ^ 

Murchison. 


Smith, Dr. Wm., Clssiicall ^ 
by, 89— on ^Memory, <5.- ^ 
of Dictionary, 91-^early wh 
lexicography " 
authors, 96— i 
after in 
lorieal i 
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INDKX. 


lUTiingeuicnt, K^O — oitiit.sioii?, 104 — 
dispropiu ii.Miate lenplli of articles, /'>. 
— divi-ion of aj-cicut and raoflern his- i 
tory, li). - in, I*-'*; — mvU*, 
110 i\ l\*re»ices, lo. — speUing of 
nuciCi pioper iiiiniC"', 111 - aiioiij.i- . 
Ik*^, 115 — tlie ileruMti School, 117. j 
Smnhik'ld Market, I 

Spiuls, sale of, at Jiillinpsfiute, 0. i 

Stricklaiid, Miss A., Tlie Lives ol* tl e ; 
Queens of Kngla rid ov, i2o7— iici \ le, 
215. ‘ V * ; 

Switzerland, the electric teleuiM h i.t, * 
15 V. 


r. 

Telegraph, Eleoiric. the, 118— code of i 
letier signals, — voltaic [gallery , 

120 — principle of the luvdL* leK- 
graph, I2l — discox cries of Oerrted \ 
and Arago-iVi. — Sfurgoon,?''(. — 5lA. vs I 
recording telegrapii, 122 — expci i- ; 
luents on velocity by Wheatslni.e. 12.‘> i 
— his patent, 125 - fir^t tele;-!.tp]i, . .. : 

question of imeiuor coi..-'«}t*rcHi, . 
1 25-- Morse’s claim, 120 --- V*' bear- , 
shme ai'd Sicinheil, I '27 — the (4u*iit 
Wkstern line, 127 -- specimens of ‘ 
iiie.-sagcs, liy — practical tdk-cN, r„‘; • 
— printing telegraphs. l.'JO Oi»l:ai » 
, Station in London. l.’?2 — .sefi<iingr a 
message, 13‘J — Lain s Ki coruiug ’{'do- ; 
graph, 1.35 — advantages of, l.’PJ-' j 
nature of niessage.s, I.'IV — rom..je of | 
business, I3d'--tel<*grnphic orgnniza- j 
tiou of London, siatitins, Klp— 
specia^^jjjULnuuicaiioti'', ih. — sjnei ! 


ineii, 14(1 — central oiiicc, 

A'do])inciit of the ,^Jstelll, N2- -tlie 
switch, //>. — battery vault'', I S.'I— canli 
Voiles, 1 14 — inati'nal (»r coi.dticlors. 
I f.-r iiii nlaliiig uhi", — liginiiii:g, 
<!/.--iMoiiMse ill u '* vS, ll7 --l*ni!V, 
1 1*^—1110: sag V* i-lb*- -tla' t Id 

Conniany. tbv Iki. opeaii, 

ir.ojiojjoly and oj.ipciilh”), 

Milalion in waU r, 151- gotT.i p’';’( )ia, 
- tubinarinc uiM', lal -geiuial 
iudi-x map, 15>, Ifit, -ki I'Vaiic', 150 
-- ill Lclgium,f ''.---iii if/crl;;i.<i. 157 
— in Prussia, America, 15S 

Lwi-t ai it cli'irgc'. i)i, 15 I sniplita.i!i-:i 
of, in <if f-ic. lol - in India, / ■. 

— «ai c,)ninii"ii'-;...*'n inruecii I'hiL- 
lai.d tiiul .\mcn',.i, Ui2~ lln-C'i»:?i .in 
cable. IC>4 2‘)U It. 

'riiesiger. Sir ii, parnana in, 17. 

'J’ruman. ilanbiny, aid Co., )i 

meut (d‘, :;t' !. 

Tradespeople of l.t.iubni, ‘>07. 


V. 

\ xgctiil»b‘>. riijiply o’’, to l.ondiai Ui,' I.- 

el'', 2*.».>. 

V icar of \Va!n fs. lil, Iht'. l_n). 


W. 

War witli UiiS'-la. .-pcech of f ord i y. u- 
hui*.! on, 2:“.), and .s"’ l.y tlb 
W’lieatstxMie, Ib’cf" ‘'(vr, 121. ,.iid 

4’<4egraj)li. 

Wilkinsoi., i’ale, .’’’ jJ 


KiaJATA IK No. CXC. 

The last sentence of the fet paragraph at p. .’Hri should have ln-ui ajiiiied 
the hoiiiic of Mr, Holfoi'd ill Kegent^ I'a k ij.stcudof to that of Mr. Il(ill<t:d iii 
Park Lane. 

Page 47(1, line 11, for he read Ur, Aa^ui 'n. 
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